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Professor of Sanskrit, and Comparative Philology, 
Presidency College, Madras. 

There is a tradition that a commentary called Rdvana- 
on Kanada's Vaisesika sutras was written by an ancient 
philosopher called Ravana and that this work preceded the 
famous commentary by Prasastapada on the same sutras, which 
has been preserved under the name Paddrtha-dharma-sangraha 
and generally accepted as one of the most Important basic works 
of the Vaisesika system. The tradition about Ravana-Bhasya is 
supported by certain references which ought to carry considera- 
ble weight with all discerning critics* 

In his commentary called Kiranavalb on Prasastapada' s 
Paddrtha-dharnia-sangraha, Udayanacarya (circa 984 A, D.) 
annotates the phrase Paddrtha^-dharma^sangraha as follows : — 

w. I cT ^ ^ 

%cTT ^ ^ 

=q ; #3 

^ teller n” 


Benares Sanskrit Series, Kiranavali, page, 5. 
Padmanabhamisra, who flourished in the latter part of the 16th 
century, has the following note in his Kiranavali-Bhaskara, a 
commentary on Udayana's Kiranavalii with reference to the con- 
cluding part of the extract given above. 

Padmanabhamisra is an authority on the Nyaya and- Vaisesika 
systems, who cannot be easily brushed aside. According to him 
and according to Udayana’s Kiranavali as interpreted by him, 
Prasastapada should be under-stood to have presupposed Havana's 
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Bhasya which was too big and extensive to be controlled by 
ordinary readers, and should therefore be taken to have designed 
his own work as a comprehensive treatise of an epitomical type 
(sahgraha), though Udayana, Sridhara and later exponents of the 
Vaisesika system would unhesitatingly apply the designation— 
Bhasya— to Prasastapada's work as well, chiefly, perhaps, in 
view of Prasastapada's rank as a 

Samkaracarya, in his Bhasya on 2-2-11 of the Brahma- 
sutras, makes the following statements in the course of his 
exposition of Paramanii-Karana-vada : — 

mm: 

m mmpi: sf;i4RRR^cRjiq?ffiilRf%irRi n” 

With reference to the first sentence in the above extract, Ratna- 
prabha has the following note :■ — 

51^% ^ 5rfllf^5fqcrg%T ^ # 

1 ” 

In the course of his exposition of the Vaisesika doctrine, 
Samkara relies upon Kanada’s sutras and Prasastapada’s Bhasya, 
As the author of the Prakatartha-vivarana rightly points out. 
Sarhkara seems to utilise also the theories of older Vaisesikas like 
Ravana. The first sentence in the above extract from Sarhkara's 
Bhasya would present an insuperable difficulty, if one should 
proceed to interpret it in the light of what Pi'asastapada has said 
about the formation of dvyaniikas, tryamkas and catiiranukas 
from paramanus. According to Prasastapada, Udayana, §ri- 
dhara and all the later Vaisesikas, two paramanus or atoms 
combine to form a binary product (dvyamtka) ; three dvyamkas 
or aims combine to form a ternary product (iryanuka) ; and four 
tryanukas or trutis combine to form a quaternaiy product 


I. The passage in the Prakatlrtha turs as follovvs 

P. 278 of the Madras Manuscript of the Prakatartha 
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{^caturaniika). According to the Vai^esika authorities, it is only 
in U’is \ro.y that the difference in die parlmdna or size of a dvya^ 
nuka ar: I a iryanuka may be accounted for, though the size in 
boih ol hese cases is the result of ihtsankhyd of the component 
pans, ^amkara, however, says that two dvyanukas form the 
con parts or a caiiiranuka. This remark is not consistent 

wi:h me 'dlomic theory as set forth by Prasastapada and his 
fcliuwrrs. Vacaspatiinisra, in his Bhamati, seeks to forcibly 
dragoon § irhkara's text into Prasastapada's mould, by suggest- 
ing an emendation to the effect that in the 

text of Sartikara quoted above ought to be read as ^T'n* \ \ 
5^%^^ The alternative explanation which Vacaspatimisra 
suggests in his Bhamati on the text of Samkara under conside- 
ration is in no sense less strained than the emendation referred 
to. Vacaspatimisra must have reconciled himself to the idea of 
doing so much violence to Saihkara's text in this connection, 
either because he was not familiar with the views of earlier 
Vaisesikas like Havana or because he deliberately sought to 
ignore those views perhaps for the reason that he considered 
them quite untenable. It is difficult to accept the former of these 
two alternatives, having due regard to the fact that Vacaspati- 
misra was a polymathic philosopher of encyclopaedic know- 
ledge. What Ratnaprabha has said in explaining of the text 
of Sa'mkara under consideration has been verified by me 
and found correct, after consulting the manuscript of the Praka- 
tartha-vivarana, which was acquired by me several years ago for 
the Govt. Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, through a 
peripatetic party working under me. It may be useful to note 
here that the author of the commentary called Prakatartha- 
vivarana on Samkara's Brahmasutra-Bhasya, generally maintains 
the view of Sure^vara and Ppakasatman and differs . from 
Mandana and Vacaspatimisra, not hesitating to expose, wherever 
possible, the weak points in Vacaspati's Bhamati. The tradition 
regarding Havana's Bhasya on the Vaisesika sutras, which the 
author of the Prakatartha-vivarana relies upon, must be fairly 
earlier than theTSth century A. when Anandagiri who used 
the. PrakatMha-vivarana in his works, flourished.^ 

I. Vide page xiv of the Mn Tripatbis intiodaction to 
Anandagiri's Tarkasangraha published as , No. iii of the Gaekward's 
Oriental Series. 
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An interesting confirmation of the tradition about Ravana- 
Bhasya comes from a rather unexpected quarter. In the latter 
part of the somewhat lengthy viskambha of the fifth act of the 
Anargharaghava, the following passage deserves attention f—r 

^ ?II I 

[wm:] 

^ qi^RSR, jt ^ 

— g%ST:) 

3n: ^ m ^ 

I” 

(Anargharaghava, Nirnayasagar Edition, page, 161.) 

With reference to the above extract, Rucipatyupadhyaya has 
the following note : — 

I ei ^ fiqq^ I 

# m li” 

It may be inferred from the above extract that the tradition 
about Ravana-Bhasya on the Vaisesika-sutras must be much 
earlier than the Anargharaghava and that this Bhasya might 
have been known by the designation of Katandi or Kan- 
dali. If the latter of these two names should be correct, 
Sridhara’s Kandali a commentary on Prasastapada's Bhasya, 
should be taken to have borrowed the name that was given to 
Ravana-Bhasya. It would scarcely be difficult to see that, in 
the days of Murari, the tradition about Ravana-Bhasya must 
have become sufficiently old to admit of that Vaisesika work 
being ascribed to the notorious Pratinayaka of the Ramayapa, 
in the same roytho-poetic vein that is responsible for the author 
of the Nyayasutras being equated with the saintly husband of 
Ahalya. From the reference to Murari, the dramatist, in verse 
67 of canto 38 of the Haravijaya by Ratnakara, a Kashmirian 
poet belonging to the middle of the 9th century A. D., it may be 
madp out that the author of the Anargharaghava should be 
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assigned to a date not later than that of Ratnakara. These 
evidences might well support the belief that Ravana-Bhasya 
on the Vaisesika-sutras might have been earlier than Prasasta- 
pzdz’s Padartha-dharina-sangraha. It would be thus quite 
reasonable to suggest that Prasastapada did not proceed to write 
a Bhasya in the usual style but wrote only an epitomical treatise, 
perhaps because he felt the pre-existing Ravana-Bhasya would 
render another Vaisesika-Bhasya superfluous. Though the fact 
that there was a Vaisesika-Bhasya ascribed to Ravana can no 
longer be doubted, still the name Katandt occurring in the 
Anargharaghava requires further confirmation before it could be 
accepted as the original name which Ravana-Bhasya bore. 

In this connection, it may not be out of place to invite 
attention to the manner in which Buddhist tradition connects the 
name of Ravana, the Lord of Lanka, with one of the oldest texts 
of the Buddhists, called the Lankavatara-sutra. The following 
quotation is given in the footnote 35 to page 252 of Vol. ii of 
Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western Countries: — "The second 
treatise or sutra in the fifth volume of the Mio is entitled in 
Sanskrit ‘ Arya-Lankavatara-mahayana-sutra a venerable sutra 
of high principles on the visiting of Lanka. This was delivered 
at the request of the Lord of Lanka by Sakya, when he was in the 
city of Lanka on the top of the Malay mountain on the seashore, 
together with many priests and Bodhisattvas.” This association, 
legendary as it may be, of Ravana’s name with Buddhism and 
the similar association of the same name with the oldest Vaise- 
sika-Bhasya may be considered together with the way in which 
Prasastapada’s Bhasya came to completely supersede the earlier 
Ravana-Bhasya. Such considerations may lend support to the 
conjecture that the earlier Ravana-Bhasya was perhaps dominat- 
ed by atheistic and pro-Buddhist proclivities, such as might have 
been quite in keeping with the text of the Vaisesika sutras, and 
with the spirit of the tradition characterising the Vaisesikas as 
ardha-vainaiikas, while the work of Prasastapada gave the 
Vaisesika system a theistic turn and presented its doctrines in 
an anti-Buddhist Astika setting. 

When I was at Lahore in November, 1928, in connection with the 
Fifth All-Iudia Oriental Conference, I happened to see in the Lalchand* 
Library there a manuscript of the Rg-Veda-pada-patha attributed to 
Ravana. It is not at present possible to connect the author of this Vedic 
work with the author of the Vaisefika-Bhasya attributed to Ravana, 
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In a well-known passage in his Siitra-Bhasya, Sri Saiiikara- 
carya says 

“q- ^ 5ri?PT i g 

5r<T[oiq:,, 3{5)?=fi5reiJTc^i^cr^i^5fq- 

c^nw I” 

Therefore for Brahma-jhana to become real, two things 
should co-operate; namely, acquiescence in the authority of the 
Sruti, and the testimony of one's own spiritual experience. The 
one is as essential as the other. Without conformity to an 
objective standard of experience there is no guarantee of truth in 
religion, and without an earnest spiritual quest there can be no 
vitality in religion. Hence authority in religious matters is not 
only a principle of continuity, but also a principle of .sanity. It 
not only binds the past, present and future generations 
into a single community and animates them with a zeal for a 
common end, but also restrains erratic individuals, checks all 
spiritual vagaries and provides a touchstone of religious ex- 
perience. 

But a blind obedience to authority paralyses the soul It 
kills all life in religion. It is the epitaph written on the grave- 
stones of many a priesthood in the history of the world. In 
our own individual lives, how often are we prone to forget 
that a knowledge of scriptures is not a knowledge of God ! 
How often do we fail to say to ourselves 
And all the while the Sruti herself whispers in our ears : — 

“jnwTT sr^iT ^ :r i” 

And likewise : — 


lA lecture delivered under the auspices of the Sanskrit Academy 
on the Bhagavad-Gita-Day celebrated on the 23rd December 1928. 
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And again : — 

‘‘cTWIT ^IfPJT: 'Tlf^ ^ qifSs^ ^ 

5^: 31^ I” 

The drift of these texts is clear. Mere acquiescence in the 
spiritual experience embodied in the Sruti is not enough. Mere 
obedience to this or that ancient rule of wisdom is not enough. 
There are no fixed formulas, no cut and dried methods in 
spiritual life. Asceticism might easily became as wrong as 
indulgence ; and child-like innocence could easily be made a 
fetish as much as arrogant learning. The path of the spirit is 
narrow and there are deep gulfs on either side. 

m {^%cTT ^ I” 

Sharp as a razor’s edge and hard to traverse is that difficult 
path. Therefore spiritual life is an advej.iture. It is for the 
brave and the strong, not for the weakling and the coward. The 
man who has begun the quest has frequently to go forth alone, 
out of the sight and the hearing of men. Single-handed, he has 
to meet unknown terrors that lie in wait for him. His foes are 
many, and their guile is endless. He has to fight out every inch 
of his ground, and he often finds that those whom he vanquished 
and trampled upon one day, appear again on the next, in a 
different guise and at a different corner of the road. Vanquished 
as vices, they re-appear as virtues, and offer battle to his soul. 
No fixed rules, no formulas got by heart, no mantra, charm or, 
spell can avail him in such perils. None cair help him save the* 
purity of his own heart and faith in the invisible presence Of the 
Master who prompted the qctesi ^The. weapons that he 
in his hands, though forged by the wisdom of ages, cannot be\ 
effective in the absence of sincerity, courage and faith. > And he 
will see on the way many a,; traveller lying dead, buried under 
the burdens he had attempted to carry or pierced with the 
weapons with which he had equipped himself. If epitaphs 
could be written on the dead that lie rolling in the valley, the 
words egotism, bigotry, relegiosity, ritualism, obscurantism etc. 
should be graven in shining letters as a warning to all travellers. 
One in a thousand, or a million perhaps, lives to see the end of 
his journey, to find himself at the feet of Him who says : — 
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^FTcTWIT ^?IIT ^ cmcT: il” 

Of the niimeixiis testimonies^ which generation after generation 
has adduced from its own spiritual experience to the eternal truth 
of the Sruti during the long course of our history, none is so 
complete and satisfying as the Bhagavad Gita. The greatness of 
this scripture lies not only in its loyalty to the spirit of the Veda, 
but also in its bold enthusiasm in endeavouring to infuse that 
spirit into all the details of every-day life. Its divine author can- 
not be described as a mere conformist on the strength of the 
passage: — 



For He also says: 

a 


II” 

And one can imagine His gesture of contempt as He exclaims:- 

gW ^ Ji^3['cqRqi%cr: I 


Moreover, with a daring originality He brings the message of 
the Indian forests to the battlefield of life. For he knows that 
the din of the world is only a prelude to the eternal music of 
of silence, that this earth of ours is the outer Court of Heaven 
and that the whole creation is running a confused race to catch 
the Infinite. He has laid to His heart the lesson of His favourite 
: Upanisad 

qqp q^q I 

g#: ^ q II qi^ ii” 

The living presence of God everywhere in the world is a tremen- 
dous fact, which it is difficult for us to remember, but which it 
is difficult for a man of vision to forget. It is the continuous 
consciousness of this fact that distinguishes a mystic sharply 
from other men. 

“qr wm i 

q^ qp# gr 5^: 11” 
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Iswara who is ■ the standard: of holiness is ever with o,s 
:f ro wning at our sins, T he ideal ' of ■ beauty — -H e is ' ever with us 
turning away from our uglinesses. ' And the perfection of truth 
—He is ever with us pitying our delusions. But the veil of ■, 
ignorance is across our eyes, and we cannot see Him, Or we see 
Him only at rare intervals through a rent in the veil, as it were* 

11 ” 

And the blessedness of that experience it were better not to tell. 
For it is a delicate sweet -that sustains one's life through many a 
wearisome day and night. It is a silent memory that encourages 
one through duH routine and many a heart-breaking sorrow. 
Our life here would be dark indeed but for this fugitive gleam to 
which our hearts can bear witness along with the scriptures of 
the world. But for this half-forgotten tune which haunts the 
memory with a persistence, which it is impossible to resist, the 
Sruti itself would be music to the deaf. We lift up our hands in 
gratitude to those who can help to make steady this fitful light, 
to those who can enable us to listen for a longer while to this 
eternal melody. Teachers w^ho cannot do this for us are no 
teachers; and scriptures which cannot guide us here are no 
scriptures. The former may be great scholars, and the latter may 
be sound theology. The noise of both may fill our ears, but it 
leaves the heart hungering. How often one feels while trav^sing 
the sandy deserts of theological literature Jhat the Sruti-vakyas 
quoted there are like bubbling springs of living water, whose 
coolness is in refreshing contrast to the heat of the desert. The 
Gita is one of such springs. Or rather it is a reservoir which 
collects the waters of many springs. And of these the Kathopa- 
nisad seems to me to be the most important. I think it would 
be a profitable task if we should compare the Gita with its 
prototype, and see how the gospel of the hermitage in one 
..generation was expanded into a gospel of the battlefield in 
another. , . 

Certain, obvious resemblances between the Upanisad and the 
Gita have been noticed by all. scholars eastern •. and western. 
There are six or seven slokas in the latter scripture which ■ are 
practically quotations from the Kathaka mantras. For the sake, of 
completeness let me first briefly remind you of.these; ■ ■ • . ’ 

. Firstly, the two following Kathaka mantras have become 
well-known by being quoted in the Gita: — ' 

HI— 2 
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artf ^in^s4 3^ ir’Wi^ II 

ffcn %=5R==q^ 

^ ff ?n4 #T ?r 1^ II” 

The Gita, reversing the order and making a few alterations 
in the of each of them, reads them as follows:— 

“2? <3^ %% ipq^ IcnT I 

g^ ^ ^ ^ ^ f«ia II 

sf ^ ^1%I ^ I 

3i:tr 3Uoff ff 11” 

It will be observed how the Gita avoids here the difficult pro- 
blem of creation by changing gR |KTf^5i 

gig^jgr ^ ^ I interesting to note, in passing, 

that it is the Upanisadic mantra rather than the Gita sloka that 
Emerson had in his mind when he wrote in his poem on 
Brahma: — 

“ If the red slayer think he slays, 

Or if the slain think he is slain, 

They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass and turn again.” 

Secondly, the figure of the world-tree called Asvattha employ- 
ed in the first four verses of the Chapter XV of the Gita begin- 
ning with is obviously an elaboration of the Upa- 
nisadic mantra beginning with ?RRH: 1 

Srijut Tilak in his commentary on the Gita has a very interesting 
note on this conception of the world-tree. He glances at the 
parallel conception of Igdrasil in Norse mythology, quotes re- 
ferencesto the tree from the Rg Veda, the Taittiriya Brahmana, 
the Atharva Veda, the Upanisads and the Mahabharata, examines 

the derivation of the word 3T*9rg and. discusses the identification 

of the tree with ^ and It is to be observed that the 

Upani§ad, after describing the world-tree, does not speak of cut- 
ting it down, as the Gita does. The Gita wants us to imagine the 
tree as standing in the way of the seeker after God. Therefore 
it is only after cutting it down with the sword of detachment 
t hat one can set one’s feet on the path. 
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“m: ?#FraT iT i” 

The Upanisad, on the other hand> says, 

“c!^ cl^ I” 

The Gommentator, no doubt, explains as 

fSpi ^ ^ it, 5-4^(rl'4t^dJ-?nrfl7?(¥d:^¥tTt c.tw 
^5 and introduces into his eloquent comment on the mantra 
the Gita notion of cutting down the tree: — 


But these ideas are not found in the original. 

Thirdly, the eleventh verse of the Chapter V III of the Gita viz. 

tRiw: i 
ci% qft jiqf^ ii” 

•'S. 

is obviously an adaptation of the Upanisadic mantra: — 

^ qcq3[FiiFT^ rrqrfe ^ I 

cT% qt II” 

It is remarkable that the author of the Gita in this section of 

though quoting actually one mantra from his 
favourite Upanisad, has in his mind some four or five different 

Upanisads. The expression 3TT^rW^ cRTO: is from the 

Svetasvatara and the Rg Veda; the verse beginning with 

qnls i® reminiscent of the section in the Prasnopanisad 


tf Rfn^'qi^cf 1 qi ^ 


beginning with the question 

^ ctiT ^ 

the formula grorV n rffaR is from the Katha and the Svetasvatara; 


and the use of the word in the double sense of Brahman 
and syllable implies a glance at the Mandukya as well as the 
Ea^ha. ; ; : 

Fourthly, the analysis of personality that the Gita gives in 
Chapter Ijl viz.. 



mm TO 1%; TOi^ D” 


is obviously only a simplification of the analysis given in the 
two Kathaka mantras whose meaning is discussed in the 3fl^*ll^f 
’EpifferWf'l of the Brahma-sutras:— 
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TO fr«fr 31^^ fw: I 
TO HfTO: II 

^<*4®^’ch4°^tfe|cg^T: I 

gpi5i qt fedroi qqm ?ii to II” 

Fifthly, the stanza in the second Chapter of the Gita viz., 

arr^^qlFFR: H” 

is evidently reminiscent of the Kathaka mantra: — 

“?TTOF# q#qf q# 4 ^ %: I 

aiT^^ TO5I fqiirs^ ficll fftST#!!: ||” 

Sixthly, the line ^ ^ ^ ?! TOiqi’- occuring in 

Chapter XV of the Gita is a faint, though real, echo of the 
mantra which is well-known for its poetic beauty and which 
occurs in three Upanisads — the Katha, the Mundaka and the 
Svetasvatara, and which will bear repetition any number of 
times : — 

“jf cT5r ¥1# ^ f ^STOf a; I 

g^iq ^TFcF^ri^ gl w gq{^ II” 

These six passages are so striking in their resemblance that 
even a casual reader of the Gita and the Upanisad cannot fail to 
notice them. But the resemblance between the two scriptures 
does not end here. There are a number of other passages in the 
Gita in which the resemblance to the Upanisad is not so striking, 
but which are, nevertheless, either in the idea or in the phrasing, 
derived from the same source. 


Firstly, the famous description of the yoga-samadhi, in 
Chapter VI seems to be based partly on the Svetasvatara and 
partly on the Kathaka. The former part of the description 
dealing with the fit place and posture for the practice of yoga is, 
no doubt, derived from the second adhyaya of the Svetasvatara 
where the mantras beginning with giFtr gi ^ 

are prototypes of the slokas beginning 


with ^ ^ Ihe latter part of 

the description seems to be a wonderful expansion of the two 
Kathaka mantras: — 
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fFJ# JFiigf? et ! 

5%^ ^ TTRIf : Wif >1^ n 

cTT 5FP7^ I 

3WiRRcT^ ft 11’’ 


The parallel verses in the Gita begin with ^ |^1»Fra 
tnrfl5=<)^ig’Rl8^' and end with:- — 


^ %R5% 





We have to note carefully here not only the ^^crf of yoga 

described but also the caution given at the end. 

says the UpanisacL Yoga comes and goes. And hence, adds 

the Gita, g A yogin should not 

be depressed at his failure, but piinsue his end with determin* 

ation. 


But it is well-known that the words grfv and are 

used in the Gita in a much wider sense than that of mere thought- 
control or concentration. The Gita is a yoga-sastra in a much ' 
more comprehensive sense than Patanjali's aphorisms. Yoga in 
the Gita means spiritual life which bidngs one into fellowship 
with God, and a Yogin is a holy man who lives in God whatever 
may be his mode of life— IT^^. In fact, 
as I have elsewhere maintained, the aim of the entire scripture is 
to convert a into a 5^-4hat is, a man of the world into a 
man of God. The words ^ and occur in close proximity 

in the Gita as in the Upanisad; but they have a much deeper 
significance than in the formulas ^jfjFT JWgj 

Numerous examples might be quoted from the Gita to 
illustrate the wider meaning attached to these words : — 

“pi ^ !!” 

“Iw 11” 

“e B pR; 

tepi; ii” 




And above all: — 
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“5tB: r 

aifcs: ^ II” 

Yoga is only a part of the Vidya or a means to the Vidya in 
the Upaoisad; whereas Yoga Vidya in the Gita. This is indi- 
cated significantly enough in the concluding formulas of the two 
scriptures. The Upanisad has ^ 

two nouns are in conjunction. The Gita has 3||j%^FTf 
The two nouns are in apposition. 

Secondly, the description of Ipq gh'cn in Chapter XI 1 1 of 
the Gita in five verses teeming with metaphysical antinomies is, 
again, partly based on the Svetasvatara Upanisad and partly on 
the Kathakopanisad. The first of these verses is taken bodily 
from the Svetasvatara. 

11” 

The first half of the second verse also is from the same 
Upanisad: — 

3I?I« SOTfllfcI ^ II” 

But let us take the next two verses: — 

^ ^ 1 

^ =^1^ cfg; II 

31^ ^ teil^ =q- 

^ =? II” 

These seem to me to be reminiscent of two mantras from the 
Kathaka Upanisad and one from the Isa Upanisad; — 

^ 5131^ q# glcT; | 

w qsFK ^ mnllq ii 

ci^srf^ ctI|3# I 

cl^ qurcf: 11” 

Note especially the parallelism between;— 
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■and ■ 

“3T5ltlt 3 T;FI#^^£#?cT^ il” 

And note also, in passing, that the rhetorical question 

?T5[?=^r f indicates the sublime egotism of all great 

mystics. The Gita, of course, escapes from the charge, if charge 
it is, by making Isvara himself the teacher. 

Thirdly, there are three slokas in Chapter XIII namely, 



m 1 

^1; cRiiFi %r^rr n 

W f!c# i 

^ ci«n ^ w II” 

which describe how the divine spark at the centre of our souls is 
untouched by sin and suffering, as ether and sunlight are un- 
affected by the dirt of the world. Though the words ^ and 
do not occur in the Kathaka but occur in the Svetasvatara, 
the foregoing verses seem to be a paraphrase of the following 
Kathaka mantra : — 


IT II” 

Fourthly, the last two slokas in Chapter II of the Gita viz., 


iirerr mift {^: sTFi i 

flq^R^inFci^si? II 

seem to be, again, a paraphrase of an ancient verse quoted in the 
Bj-hadaranyakopanisad and Kafhqpanifad : — 
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^ to: I 

ajq- iR^fSfd ’fT# ^ ^ II” 

The second stanza in the Gita extract expands the meaning 
implied in the Upanisadic expression 3T5t ^IT even here 

he becomes Brahman. And 5ri Sankaracarya expands it still fur- 
ther when he says in his commentary on the Gita 

thus probably striking a personal note. 

Fifthly, the two slokas in Chapter XI of the Gita viz., 

“:fni ^ OT 5T ^ I 

51^ ^ m W II 

Wil cqjpw I 

fl5 ^ iT#r 51^ =W II” 

seem to be an echo of the well-known Kathaka mantra which I 

have already quoted in part: — 

The only difference between the two passages is that the 
Gita emphasises the bhakti of the worshipper and the Upanisad 
the grace 'of Iswara. Both are at one in Condemning the soulless 
ritualism which tries to do duty for religious emotion. 

Sixthly, the line in the Gitay^ sn??F% WdllT: 

which conveys the ethical implications of spiritual life is again 
an echo of the Upanisadic lines:— 

“Fito wnifcT: i 

JfRTFcPF# II’ ’ 

Similarly, the downward path of sinful souls described by the 
Gita in the verse:— • ' 

Fiifsn^ ^ ir’ 

is reminiscent of the mantra : — : ■ 

■ ■ ?iPWi: 51^^ w 5nn?pd I . 

3f4 JTli^ 'K # FFfr sp: ^ II” 
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Seventhly the verse : — 

m cT^ a” 

which describes the unity of all things perceived by a seer ex- 
presses in plain unfigurative language what the Upanisad says in 
two figurative; mantras :■ — 


^ fg I 

ra gj^ffsTRcT ancqi JTtrW ||” 


Lastly, there are a number of phi’ases in the Gita which seem 
to me to be reminiscent of the Upanisadic phrases. I give them 
below: — 


1 . m 


s- ft 


4!. 

5. 5fi4 5T 


6. qg'qtoir gf%l 

7. gl^pFrT_.^tr4F 


Upanisad. 


1- cTfgTsojt: q^ 

JTTf^te 

q ft q^ 



6. ajq ^ q#r tpc 


ff^ qitif 

6- JRqqfcqn^- 



7- aipqig: 3#S^?T- 
cJTT ^ 


Moreover I find from the Concordance to the Gita and the 
Upanisads that certain expressions like 5?ri(teq:, fqnnq: 

occur only in the Gita and Kathopanisad and not in the other 
principal Upanisads. And it is rather astonishing that the word 
which plays such an important part in our Vedantic liter- 
ature, does not seem to occur eithei' in the Gita or the. Kathaka 
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Upanisad. But much cannot be made of these facts, if facts 
they are, which might be purely accidental. 

We are on firmer, if rather too extensive, ground when we 
come to the form and the scope of the two gospels. Some critics 
are of opinion that the idea of making the Gita a dialogue 
between Sri Krsna, the charioteer and Arjuna, the hero in the 
chariot drawn by white horses may have suggested itself to the 
author by the well-known simile in the Kathopanisad 

“SflcflR 3 I 

3^ 3 ^ =er Jl” 

Welt, whatever that may be, the form of the Upanisad seems to 
have suggested some points to the author of the Gita in choosing 
a form for his gospel. For both are, dialogues. Both utilise an 
ancient story. Both have a dramatic beginning. Both 
employ the machinery of temptation, sorrow and death. The 
heroes in both the poems are disgusted with life, though the 
disgust of one of them is rather sudden and momentary. “SffSf 
^ ”, says Naciketas. ^ 

says Arjuna. And the tension 
of the situation is very artistically intensified in the Gita by the 
tears that fill the eyes of a great and world-renowned warrior. 

li” 

Disgust with life, in which death is such a tremendous and 
mysterious factor, is with most of us the beginning of spiritual 
life. Everyone who has experienced great sorrow knows that 
sorrow is sacred in that it very soon takes us away from our 
little selves and makes us throb with the throbbing heart of 
humanity. It teaches us many things we have not known before. 
It gives us a new sense by which we perceive what we have 
not perceived before. It makes us quiveringly sensitive to the 
sufferings of all creatures to which we have been indifferent 
before. In the temple of sorrow there is no Time. We have a 
taste of eternity, as we face the eternal questions of whence, and 
whither. Death has been the teacher of many a man besides 
Naciketas. Sorrow has driven xnany a man besides Arjuna to a 
mood of despair and renunciation. There was a time when I 
used to laugh at the title of given to the first 
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Chapter oi the Gita. I now' know ' better. We live and learn. 
We learn that leads , to Yoga or union with God/ as well as' 
^ or and that sorrow-mysticism is as real as nature- 

mysticism, Dante expressed a profound truth when he said that 
sorrow remarries us to God, It is a subject which has had a 
remarkable development in Christian theology. 

When we come to the scope of the teaching of the Upanisad 
and the Gita the two scriptures at first sight appear to be poles 
asunder. The Upanisad has little reference to the duties of life. 
The word which plays such an important in the Gita occurs 
very rarely in the Upanisad. The latter seems simply to brush 
aside the world, saying ^ And it mentions 

the social orders only to say that they are swallowed up in the 
Absolute. 

^ JTWcT 5^: I” 

On the other hand the Gita is mainly concerned with the right 
way in which a man should discharge his duties. It evinces 
great solicitude for the maintenance of the world. It describes 
Iswara as a who comes down in the form of man 

for The author is very anxious that Dharma should 

be maintained, that every man should discharge his duty accord- 
ing to his station in life in a selfless manner as a servant of God, 
and that even a wise man should set an example in this matter 
to the world. And hence the word which does not 

occur in the Upanisads, has became an important one in all dis- 
cussions regarding the import of the Gita. In fact, the whole 
trend of this scripture seems at first sight as though it reversed 
the Sruti-vakya ^ ^od read instead 

j}|cq% "(1] ^ ^ and understood literally the words 

which give such trouble to commentators. For, 
its sublime pronouncement ^ ^ 

may be interpreted as an application in their literal sense of the 
words 

But the contradiction is only apparent. A closer study of 
the Upanisad and the Gita shows that the goal of their teaching 
is the same'. In comparing the two scriptures we should not 
forget the question which each ofjthem attempts to answer. 
The question of Arjuna is entirely different from that of Naci- 
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ketas. He says ^ He wants to know 

what his dharma really is in the peculiar circumstances in which 
he is placed. His question is entirely an ethical one. Whereas 
the question of Naciketas is a metaphysical, one. 'Does the 
soul survive after death ?’ That may sound asia curious question 
on the part of one who has undergone death, and who is alive 
enough to carry on a conversation in the other world. But, as 
the Vedanta-sutras point out, the meaning of Naciketas is 
made clearer by his next question ; — 

3Fi5r ^ ir 

He does not want to know anything about dharma. On the 
other hand he expressly says that what he wants to know is 
whether there is any absolute Reality beyond the moral categories 
of dharma and adharma, the physical categories of cause and 
effect, and the temporal categories of past, present and future. 
Hence the Upanisad proceeds to establish, by means of intuitive 
experience, the positive character of the One, who is frpPRT 
who is who is , 

who is ^ ^ and who is above all 

^ ^ Gita is not concerned with such 

metaphysical and psychological proofs of the existence of the 
Absolute. 

However, divergent as their aims are, the teaching of both is 
essentially the same. Both deal with the reality of spiritual life, 
and not with the abstractions which we term i-eligion and mora- 
lity which are inseparable. Only the Gita lays emphasis on the 
earlier stages of the pilgrim’s progress, while the Upanisad lays 
emphasis on the later stages. The Gita was a message delivered 
to the man of the world, while the Upanisad was a message 
delivered to the recluse in the forest. Nevertheless the Upanisad 
is not unmindful of the early stages, nor the Gita of the later 
stages. It is pointed out by commentators that the characters 
introduced in the Upanisad— Vajasravasa, Yama and Naciketas— 
represent respectively the three stages of spiritual life viz., 
karma, upasana aud jfiana. The first goes back to samsara, 
the second goes by way of krama-mukti and the third attains 
sadyo-muktl Moreover there are several mantras in the Upani- 
sad setting forth the ethical impilications of spiritual life, the 
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importance of faith and the indispensable necessity of the grace 
of God. Similarly, there are several slokas in the Gita setting 
forth the goal of all moral endeavour and religious worship. 

qt^ fl% I” 

It is interesting to observe that the use of the word 
in the Upanisad and the Gita clearly brings out the resemblance 
and the difference between the two scriptures. The Upanisad 
says that it only a dull fool that concentrates his attention on 
and prefei's what is pleasant to what is good. 

Similarly the Gita advises us. not to pay attention to 
but to possess our souls. 

But it does not stop there. In another place it points out that if 
we renounce everything and concentrate our minds on God 
He will bring us back the we have renounced. 

FT % q|qra% I 

M {^cqi%gnFf II” 

One is reminded of what the Hound of Heaven says in 
Francis Thompson's famous poem 

^^All which I took from thee I did but fake, 

Not for thy harms, 

But just that thou might‘^st seek it in My arms." 

Thus the distinction between the Upanisad and the Gita is 
analogous to the distinction between the classical drama and the 
romantic drama. In the classical drama, as in the modern short 
story, only the crisis is visualised, and all the steps leading to it are 
indicated in retrospect. A strict economy of means is observed. 
The effect is produced by suggestion, and not by actual descrip- 
tion. And all irrelavent matters that do not contribute to the 
unity of impression are scrupulously avoided. Whereas in the 
romantic drama, as in the modern novel, the whole story is visua- 
lised. All the steps leading to the crisis are represented. There 
is considerable time for growth of character and the representa- 
tion of the various phases of life* Therefore the unity that this 
art-form aims at is a much more complex affair than the simple 
unity of the classical drama. In fact, its unity is unity in diver- 
sity. Similarly, while the Upanisads intended for the specialist 
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deal with the final stages of spiritual life, taking for granted the 
early stages, the Gita, which is intended for the layman, covers 
the whole ground, works out in detail the suggestions of the 
Upanisads and emphasises that part of the teaching which is of 
^ the greatest moment to us in practical life. For this purpose 
the later scripture lays under contribution not one Upanisad 
but several, and not the Upanisads alone but several other scrip- 
tures. The Kathaka-Upanisad is only one of its sources. Isa 
and Svetasvatara Uapanisads are next in importance among other 
sources. For instance the Gita's characteristic message of selfless 
action is developed out of the opening verses of the former, 
especially : — 

Will 1 

^ c# ?r ^ ^ II” 

and its so-called Sankhya and Yoga conceptions and partly its 
theism are derived from the latter. 

But the value of the Gita lies to us, not in its being simply 
a synthesis of various Srutis, but in its being a sincere and 
adequate expression of the experience of a great personality into 
whose being have entered not only all the Srutis but almost all 
that is best in the wisdom of India, in his mouth the words of 
ancient wisdom become instinct with life, because he tried to 
tread the path which the ancient Rsis had trodden, he tried 
to seethe visions they had seen, and he tried to make their ex- 
perience his own. His loyalty to the spiritual traditions he 
inherited was not a mere lip-loyalty. Hence his soul was not 
cramped by it. He lived in an era of expansion and threw 
open the gates of the temple of the Spirit to all classes. Let us 
follow his example. We too live in an age of Renaissance. We 
too swear fay the Veda. But have we got his catholicity, his 
courage, his sanity, his moral grandeur and his spiritual insight? 
If wo don't have them, and if don't mean to have them the Gita 
was written in vain. 



AN AUTOLYCUS IN THE GAMP OP .ZULFAQAR 
KnAJ:^ AT JINJI (1690 A. D.). 

BY' 

. Professor P. T* Sririnivasa Aiyangar, M. A., . , 
Department of Indian History, Madras University. 

*Tliis paper is based on Ms. No. 484 of the Tamil Manus- 
cripts preserved in the Government Oriental Manuscripts Libra- 
ry, Madras. In VoL 1 of the Descriptive Catalogue of that 
Library (1912) it is described as follows : — Substance, palm- 
leaf. Size 14i X 1 inches, pages, 53. Lines 5 on a page. 
Character, Tamil. Condition, good. Appearance, somewhat 
old. Complete The Ms. has been kindly placed at my dis- 
posal by the Curator, Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Madras. 

It contains a poem entitled Saiyakkddi peril nondi nadagaui. 
Literally translated, the title would mean the drama of the lame 
man (sung) about Sayyad QMir. More freely rendered, it is 
the dramatic lay of the lame man, composed for the purpose of 
eulogizing Sayyad Qadir. 

Nondi nadagam, the drama of the lame one, is a species of 
Tamil drama of which there exist several specimens. It is more 
properly a lay, for it is but a monologue narrating in autobio- 
graphical fashion the adventures of a thief. It is called a drama 
because the hero puts on barbaric actor's trappings and mounts 
a platform and recites the poem with appropriate gestures and 
dance before a crowded audience. Tamil literary convention 
has inexorably fixed the plot of this kind of dramatic compo- 
sition. It ought to begin with a prayer to some God or other 
and then go on to praise the God or man in whose honour it is 
composed. Then the thief enters on the stage in conventional 
actor's panoply and narrates his genealogy and his early edu- 
cation, wherein the thief underwent not only a practical training 
in the artifices of his profession, but studied the theory of the 
subject as expounded in books. Many such books on thief- 
craft, according to the evidence of Sanskrit and Tamil literature, 

* The author's own system of transliteration is retained in the 
paper at his request. 
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existed in India, composed by authors, both superhuman and 
human. The hero then describes, according to the literary 
tradition prescribed for this kind of literature, how he amassed a 
fortune by the practice of his honourable calling and then 
squandered it on women. He then started on a great adventure 
in search of wealth. He was caught and his feet and hands 
were cut off. He then wandered about till he miraculously 
recovered them by the intervention of some supernatural power. 
This is the unalterable plot of dramas of this class, the only 
permissible variation being in the ex machina invoked to 
enable the hero to recover his lost limbs. 

This species of drama ought to be recited as a Nondiccindu. 
Cindu is a kind of simple tune used frequently in Tamil 
dramas as a contrast to the more elaborate melodies in which 
they abound ; and though brought under one or other of 
the numerous melody-types (ragasj into which all Indian 
musical compositions are classified, it is yet devoid of the 
involutions and convolutions, glides and graces, trills and 
tremors by means of which great singers make their mark in the 
musical world, and which I may briefly describe as musical pun- 
ditry. The poem besides is marked by a peculiar lilt, which 
cannot be reproduced in an English translation. As the catalo- 
gue rather quaintly puts it, “the drama is written chiefly with a 
view to exemplify poetic rhythm ”, which is an awkward way of 
saying that the music of the verse can best be brought out by 
its being sung in the special mode called Cindu. Dramas of this 
class are to-day being played, just as in old times, in villages, the 
actor strutting on a primitive platform built on bamboo props 
and covered with a thatch of cocoanut leaves, and the audience, 
men, women and squeaking children, being seated on the sands 
of the village street. They attract a large audience of unsophis- 
ticated villagers. Though thus it is but the illiterate masses that 
to-day enjoy this kind of di-ama, yet it is composed in the refined 
literary dialect by poets who are masters of Tamil verse. 

The poem is not only a Nondinadagam, a drama of the lame 
one, but is also sung in honour of Saiyakkadi. This name is a 
corruption m Tamil mouths of Sayyad Abdul Qadir. This 
person was a merchant-prince of Kayal, on the Madura coast. 
Kayal became the chief sea-port of the Pandyas of Madura, 
after the sea had retreated from Korkai, the great sea-port where 
the Roman ships from the age of Augustus to that of Alaric 
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were laden' ;with' pepper^ ^ dear to the Yavanas', as it is nanied ,,i 0 
Sanskrit, and the muslins and the silks, the sapphires and the 
pearls, \vhich gratified the vanity of the Roman ladies of those 
remote times and the emerald cups out of which Roman leaders 
of fashion drank wine. Before 100 A. D., Kolchi, as the Greek 
merchants called Korkai, was replaced by Kayal as the great 
South Indian sea-port, the trade with India had passed to the 
hands of Arabs and Kayal had become a Muslim town. Here 
at the end of the XIII century, according to Abdullah Wassaf, 
Takiud din Abdur Rahman was the deputy minister and 
adviser of Sundara Pandya Devar, the great Pandya Emperor of 
the time. A similar position was held by Sayyad Abdul Qadir 
under Vijaya Raghunatha Devar, the Setupati, or Lord of Adam*s 
Bridge, at the end of the XVII century. 

This Sayyad Abdul Qadir was a Maraikkayar ; the Maraik- 
kayar are Muslims of South India who speak a Tamil mixed 
with much Tamilized Arabic words. They write Tamil in 
Arabic character and call it Arabuttamil. Their religious lite- 
rature is mostly in Arabuttamil. This is due to the feeling of 
the Moulvis who regard Tamil as the language of Kafirs and 
would have a special language for the Maraikkayar if they could; 
but as they could not create a language for them, they tried to 
save the face of orthodoxy by adopting the Arabic script. A 
similar spirit makes Brahmanas charge their vernaculars heavily 
with long Sanskrit words all over India, thus gaining holiness at 
the expense of vigour of diction ; this same desperate bid for 
sanctity on the part of ecclesiastics subjugated the sturdy linguis- 
tic independence of the Anglo-saxons and changed their pithy 
phrase ^agenbite of inwyt’ into the lumbering locution, ^remorse 
of conscience'. This spirit is fast dying out now and during the 
last twenty years serious attempts are being made to discard 
Arabuttamil and write all books on religion, Hadith etc., in 
pure Tamil. The obverse movement also existed among the 
Maraikkayar. For tempering the wind to the shorn lamb, 
formerly they wrote select verses and Suras and the Quran itself 
in the Tamil script for the use of those who could not read 
Arabic. But these books are fast disappearing now. 

The Maraikkayar are passionately attached to Tamil, as the 
Moplahs to Malayalam. The Maraikkayar have Tamil names, 
besides Muslim ones. Sayyad Abdul Qadir was known to coq- 
III— 4 
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temporaries as Periya Tambi Maraikkayai*, which name assumed, 
in the hands of the writers of the East India Company, the form 
Pereatombee Mercawn. Tambi, meaning in Tamil * younger 
brother an affectionate cognomen attached to proper names, is 
a part of the names of many Maraikkayar. In accordance with 
the custom prevalent in Tamil India from early times, by which 
Rajas invested their favourites with their own ‘names and titles, 
Abdul Qadir was called Vijaya Ragunada Periya Tambi, 
because he was the ^ Minister ue.^ chief adviser and a sort of 
Secretary of State of Vijaya Ragunada Devar, the Setupati, 
ruler of Ramnad. 

Vijaya Ragunada Devar, better known as Kilavan Setupati 
to students of South Indian history, was the strongest character 
amongst the South Indian Rajas of the last quarter of the XVIi 
century. He it was that helped his brother-in-law, Ragunada 
Tondaiman, to found the state of Pudukottah, which is to-day 
the only relic of Tamil rule, and the Rajas of which have been 
unswervingly loyal to the British ever since the East India 
Company entered into the whirlpool of South Indian politics in 
the XVill century. Sokkanada Nayakan, the Raja of Madura, 
was delivered from the tyranny of a usurper called Rustam Khan 
by the Setupati ; so he gave Vijaya Ragunada Devar the title of 
Para Raja Kesari, Lion to other kings. At first Vijaya Ragdu- 
nada Devar was nominally subordinate to the Nayaka Rajas of 
Madura, but very soon established his independence and thus 
founded the line of the Setupati Rajas of Ramnad, who have 
been the greatest patrons of Tamil poets since his time (1673- 
1710). 

Friend of this Setupati was Sayyad Abdul Qadir, Vijaya 
Ragunada Periya Tambi Maraikkayar. He had so much in- 
fluence with the Setupati that, as we shall see later, the Council 
of Fort St. George thought it necessary to offer him special 
trade privileges at Madras to induce him to secure permission 
for them to build a factory in the Setupati's dominions. Periya 
Tambi was the Maecenas of his age. He lavishly patronized 
Tamil poets, of whom there were many in his time, both among 
the Hindus and the Muslims. During the last three hundred 
years there have flourished many eminent Tamil poets among 
the Maraikkayar of the Madura country. These poets write 
pure literary Tamil, observing all the age-long conventions of 
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■Tamil verse. . Of .these, Umar Ptilavar, the . author of Sirappu- 
rajpam, a poem of about 4,000 stanzas on the life of the prophet, 
in excellent Tamil verse, was chief. Besides' Umar, .there were 
Kandasvami Pulavar, author of Appanar Puranam, a poem in 
praise of Siva, enshrined in the ancient temple of Appanar, fifteen 
miles from Ramnad; Padikkasu Pulavar, author of Tondaimanda- 
lacatakam, an account of the geography and the literature of the 
Kancipuram country, and several others. These poets affection- 
ately contracted the name Sayyad Qadir into Seydakkadi or 
Sidakkadi which became Sidakkali in the spoken dialect They 
sang his generosity in numerous stanzas of which one is trans- 
lated below. 

When the clouds failed and famine prevailed, and one 
scalepan of rice was sold for one scalepan of gold, though his 
servants attempted to close his doors (against beggars) the great 
Sidakkadi, the bountiful lord, proclaimed himself, by tapping his 
breast, as the giver of food to all This is another. What 
does it matter if the mean ones who do not give in charity live 
or die ? What does it matter if the nux vomica tree bears fruit or 
no ? To those who spread open their hands and beg, the great 
Sidakkadi alone is the tireless giver of handfuls of red gold/' 
When he died, numerous elegies were sung In Memorium 
Sidakkadi, of which the following are two specimens. ^^Sidakkadi, 
the Lord of Kayal, of the excellent Vajra country, who 
has earned much wealth, has raised a pillar of praise. 
Now that he has entered the grave and is hidden there, 
he had made poets carry the beggar’s bowl and thrown a 
handful of dust in their mouths Does it at all 
matter whether the fools who even in a fit of abstraction will 
not give a Kasu {ue,j paisa), live on the earth or die? Unless 
Sidakkadi, the Lord of Kayal, who is dead and leads an excel- 
lent life in Heaven, comes back and is re-born (on earth), there 
is no redemption for poets 

Local tradition (of Kayal) has it that Sayyad Qadir was a 
friend and disciple of Shaykh Sadaqattullah, who was a great 
Arabic scholar and a Muslim saint of Kilakkarai, near Kayal, and 
is much venerated even to-day in South India, It is said that 
Aurangazeb was a great admirer of this scholar-saint and invited 
him in vain to his court and also desired to appoint him as his 
Khalifa. The saint declined the honour, but requested the Em- 
peror to appoint his disciple, Sidakkadi, to some high office, 
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Aiirangazeb made him his representative in Bengal, but Sidak- 
kadi was too religious-minded to continue long in the office. 
He resigned it and on his return sent the emperor a rosary 
(tasbih) of pearls, each as big as the bitter berry of Solanum 
Pubesecens, called in Tamil sundaikkay ^ 

It was in honour of this Peria Tambi that the poem about 
which this paper is written, was composed. It was composed by 
a Muslim Tamil poet at about the end of the XVII century. It 
appropriately begins with an invocation to the Lord of all 
creatures, the sole Lord who is formless and at the same time 
not formless. It then praises the feet of Muhammad, the Anbiya 
who was like a cloud-like umbrella to the world, then Abu Bakr 
who gave to the Prophet his daughter (Ayesha) who was like the 
lotus-seated Laksmf, then Umar who cut off his dear son for 
misbehaving to an old man, then ^ Usman who collected (in book 
from) the extensive Veda of Islam (Quran), then Ali who rode 
the horse Duldul, faster than the wind, then Hasan and Husain, 
sons of Ali, the tiger (of Allah) who lived in Medina, and then 
the Supreme Guru Muhid-DIn. It will be noticed that the 
Mussulman poet follows the tradition of Hindu poets in singing 
the line of teachers from God downwards and, like the Puritan 
poet Milton, does not hesitate to introduce allusions to Pagan 
deities. In every stanza of this invocation to the Muse, the 
author announces that his object is to sing the greatness of 
Periya Tambi, of Vagudai in the Vajra country. 

After these introductory verses, the hero enters the stage 
dressed as actors should. He is his own herald and announces 
to the world that he has tied, for the purpose of praising the 
greatness of Vijaya Ragunada Periya Tambi, anklets with bells 
to tinkle when he dances or keeps time to his song with his feet. 
He has decked himself with the sarband (Le, chara-band or 
bracelets on the upper arm), a coat of broad-cloth, (introduced 
by the East India Company into India), sounding anklets of 
heroes, and bangles of sea-shells. He has taken up a sword in 
one hand and in another a buckler with pieces of glass stuck on. 
He has trimmed his whiskers and he will show his teeth, which 
are like pebbles of limestone, and dance and sing the glory of 
Periya Tambi. He announces that he will kick all those who will 

'’' From the life of this saint printed in the Fr*iend of IslamiSLH 
ephemeral Tamil magazine. 
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not bow before his patron. After these preliminaries, he begins 
his autobiography. But before I summarise the account of the 
adventures in the exercise of the qualities of amativeness and 
acquisitiveness, which this light-fingered Lothario was amply 
endowed with, and which may be interesting to students of 
human nature and critics of the lighter forms of Tamil literature, 
but is not likely to appeal to sober historical investigators, I 
ought to describe the historic occasion when our Autolycus 
claims our notice, for thereby he has contributed in his small but 
humble way to help us in our historical studies. 

In the year 1690, the Maratha fort of Miraj fell and Rajaram, 
ruler of the Maratha Empire on behalf of Sahu, then a captive of 
the Emperor Aurangazeb, expecting that the next move of the 
Emperor would be against Vishalgadh, along with Prahlad 
Niraji, Dhana Jadahv and Santoji Ghorpade, left the place, all 
disguised as Lihgayata pilgrims. They wandered to Bangalore, 
where the immediate risk of detection compelled them to flee to 
Jinji. Rajaram installed himself there, (November, 1689) as 
Raja and assumed the royal insignia. Jinji, about 80 miles 
south-west of Madras, thus became for a time the capital of the 
Marathas. 

The arrival of Rajaram at Jinji caused a flutter in the 
bosoms of the European merchants in South India. For we 
find that Governor Elihu Yule and the six other persons who 
constituted the Council of Fort St. George meeting on the 14th 
November 1689 and placing on record in their Diary and Con- 
sultation Book, " We having certaine advice that Rama Rajah 
king of the Marathas is come privately from His Kingdome of 
Punnaree to the Chingye (Jinji) countrey leaveing his Uncle, in 
charge of the Kingdom and family to manage the warr against 
the Mogull, his designe of comeing hither being reported to 
divert the Mogulls Army from thence and joine with the several 
Gentue Naigues and raise a considerable army to retake the 
Golconda and Vizapore Kingdomes, which there is great proba- 
bility of, both places being at present very weakly gaurded and 
we having had several factorys under the Chingee Government 
where he now is, 'twas proposed and debated whether 'twas not 
absolutely necessary to congratulate his arrival and some suitable 
present be sent to soe great Prince and friend, he haveing lately 
been very kind and assisting to the Generalle at Bombay in their 
troubles, and very just and favourable to our factoryes and trade 
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under his Government in these parts, but considering that our 
appearance from hence may exasperate the Mogulls forces agst 
us/ twas therefore thought more safe and prudent, such Givillit- 
yes be paid and managed by our chief at Conymere (Kunimedu) 
who are directly under his Government, aud therefore can be less 
resented, but yt do first observe wt the french and dutch do there- 
in, something following their methods both in respects and 
presents, and that we take the opportunity to improve our privi- 
lege in those parts A On the 4th December, the Council 
resolved that the cheif at Conimere with a suitable ritinnue do 
goe and Vissit King Rama Rajah at Chingye with a present from 
thence wherein not much to exceed the amount of Pags 600, 
since the french circumstances and ours in those parts are 
different, where they, haveiug their cheif residence and settlement 
in that Government, and lately built a considerable fort at 
Pullicherry, The Particulars of our present to be one of the Rt 
Honble Compas Persia horses with handsome furniture three 
four pieces of Broadcloth Fine and ordinary, Fyre Armes, 
wth : some other varityes, that may be most pleasing and 
acceptable to Him "'A Again on 10 March 1690, Fort. St, George 
recorded a General from Conimere of the 6th instant Adviseing 
of Rama Rajah's King of the Morattaes intention of visitting those 
parts. And on account of useing his ceremonyes about the 
Eclipse of the Moon wash himself in the sea which possibly may 
occasione a Present from them wherein they desire to be direc- 

ted'\3 

Raja Ram was in great need of money, which mere presents 
could not satisfy. And the Council of Fort St. George very 
desireous of a Fort on those parts, which never was more neces- 
sary then now the Mogul! being likely to be conqueror of these 
parts, notwithstanding the present rebellion, and therefore the 
Rt : Honble : Compas interest to have a fortifyed settlement in 
those parts, under another government, as well for the safety and 
supply of that as the security of their future trade in these parts''. 
So they instructed Mr, Thomas Mavell & Mr. Henry Alford that 
we hear that Rama Rajah's occasions now incline him to sell 
it, and that the Dutch and french are treating with him about it" 



1. Diary and Consultation Book, 1689, p. 92. 

2. Ib, p. 94. 

3. Madras Diary and Consultation Book of 1690, p. 20, 
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and, directed them to buy it ^ (7th May 1690). After much 
higgling, Tevanapatnam (afterwards Fort St David, where Clive 
served soon after as a writer), was bought from Rajaram for 
51,500 chuckrams on 7th September 1690.2 

The Maratha army was now reorganised and inflicted severe 
losses on the Moghuls. Aurangazeb sent a small force to keep 
Rajaram in check until the Emperor could engage him with his 
main army. This scheme might have succeeded but for the 
activity of Santo ji Ghorpade and Dhanaji Jadhav. These enter- 
prising commanders aided by Prahlad Niraji soon collected fresh 
bodies of troops and raised them to a high state of efficiency; 
when the Moghul force appeared that was to keep in check Raja 
Ram, Santoji Ghorpade and Dhanaji Jadhav at once attacked and 
destroyed it/'^ 

After the detachment sent against Jinji had been destroyed, 
Santoji Ghorpade and Dhanaji Jadhav developed an offensive 
against the Mughal, taking as usual, fort after fort, says the Mun- 
takhabu-l-Lubab, Messengers now brought to the knowledge of 
the Emperor that the forces of Rama Raja had marched in 
various directions to ravage the territories and reduce the forts 
belonging to the Imperial throne. The fort of Parnala was one 
of the highest and most celebrated of the forts belonging to 
Bijapur, and had been captured by the royal forces with a good 
deal of difficulty. It was now taken with little exertion by Rama 
Raja's officers and its commandant w^as wounded and taken 
prisoner. It was also reported that Rama Raja had gone to the 

assistance of the chiefs of Jinji and was busy collecting men 

...Many of the Mahratta chieftains received instructions from 
Rama Raja to ravage the country. They hovered round the 

Imperial armies and were exceedingly daring Among them 

was Santa Ghorpura and Dahina Jadu, two experienced warriors 
and leaders of from fifteen to twenty thousand horse. Other 
Mahratta chiefs submitted to their leadership, and great losses 
were inflicted on the Imperial forces. 

Santa more especially distinguished himself in ravaging 
the cultivated districts, and in attacking the royal leaders. Every 


1. Ib. p. 34. 

2 . Ib. p. 6 $, 72 . 

3 . Kincaid and Parasnis. History of the Maratha people. Vol. ii, 
p. 78 . 
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one who encountered him was either killed or wounded and 
made prisoner; or, if any one did escape, it was with his mere 
life, with the loss of his army and baggage. Nothing could be 
done for wliere-ever the accursed dog went and threatened an 
attack* there was no Imperial Amir bold enough to resist him, 
and every loss he inflicted on their forces made the boldest 
warriors quake/' 

Ismail Khan was accounted one of the bravest and most 
skilful warriors, but he was defeated in the first action, his army 
was plundered and he himself was wounded and made prisoner. 
After some months he obtained his release, on the payment of a 
large sum of money. So also Rustam Khan, otherwise called 
Sherza Khan, the Rustam of the time and as brave as a lion, was 
defeated by him in the district of Sattara, and after losing his 
baggage and all that he had with him, he was taken prisoner, and 
had to pay a large sum for his ransom/ Aurangazeb, ‘^detached 
from the Imperial Court at Koregaon at the end of November 
1689, the General Zultaqar Khan who marched by way of 
Raichur, Karnul, Nandyal, Kadapa, and Garamkonda and then 
descended into the Karnatak plain (about June 1690), fighting 
and capturing many forts on the way and reaching Conjeeveram 
in August and the environs of Jinji at the beginnings of Septem- 
ber. Rajaram had sent his own troops with the contingents of 
his allies, Tanjore Triinbak Rao and Yachappa Nayak (who had 
just deserted the ride of Aurangazeb, because the promises made 
by the Emperor on the annexation of Golkonda were not kept), 
north-westwards into the Karnatak plateaw to prevent the Mughal 
General's descent into the Eastern plains, but the terror of his 
name was too great and they retured without doing anything. 
Yachappa Nayaka seems to have rejoined the Mughal side at 
this moment, for he is mentioned as one of the leaders of one of 
tne contingents of Zulfaqar's army by the hero of our poem.^ 
Zulfaqar Khan soon reached jinji. 

Another person in whom we are more interested reached 
Jinji at about the same time. He was our hero, the devotee of 
St. Nicholas, or to be more swaderi in phrase, the worshippr 


1. Sir H. Elliott. History of India Vol vii, p. 346-7. 

2. J. N. Sarkar's Hist of Aurangazeb, Vol. v, pp. 68-69. 

3. Vide extracts from Nondi Nadagam given later on. 
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of the fair God^ dark as the night enshrined on a hill situ- 
ated in the middle of a forest 'V the God of thieves, Kallalakary 
the handsome God of thieves, a curious metamorphosis of Krishna, 
who resided in one of the oldest temples of South India, Tiru- 
maliruncolai, 10 miles from Madura and was sung by Tamil poets 
of fifteen centuries ago in excellent Tamil verse. Our hero 
was the head of the thievi’“?g community of the district and as he 
says of himself, ^*one who could draw milk from a stone cow”. 
He went to Madura to worship the God of the place, Gokkar ; 
but he fell a victim to the charms of one of the servant-maids of 
the God and she relieved him of all his wealth. He then pro- 
ceeded to Srirahgam, where he wreaked his vengeance on 
ladies of easy virtue by easing one of them of her load of jewels 
while she was asleep. He then proceeded to Jiuji. 

From now we may follow his adventures as narrated by 
himself. I saw the fort of Jinji (which is so high that) the cres- 
cent moon crawls (on its top;; I saw the pettah in front of it. 
I saw its many streets, its flat-roofed sheds and bazaar streets 
The thief observes things differently from the author of a military 
history. This is how Muhammad Hashim Khafi Khan, author 
of Muntakhabu-I-Lubab describes Jinji. The fortress of Jinji 
occupies several adjacent hills, on each of which stands a fort 
bearing a distinct name. Two ot these hills are very high, and 
the forts are well-furnished with artillery, provisions, and all 
necessary stores.^'' To return to the story of the thief. 'Mn 
the city of linji lived the son of Sivaji Raja, the bull among the 
lords of war. His feet were worshipped by his enemies. The 
light of his face shone in all directions in the great city. He 
was the controller of Governors of various provinces. He was 
the Lord of Love and from his face issued sweet scent. He 
enjoyed the pleasure of drink and intoxicating drugs. He was a 
tiger to the enemies that opposed him, this Rama Raja. He 
owned elephants which were very fierce. He was a magnificent 
warrior. He wielded his sceptre in the world in accordance 
with the Dharma propounded by Manu. Then Sulu Kan, (the 
Tamil rendering of Zulfaqar Khan, a generous cloud among 
lords, Maka Ismail Khan, the lion-like lord of lords, Baud Khan 


I, He was “ constantly intoxicated by the habitual use of ganja 
and opium”. Wilkes i. 133. quoted by Jadu Nath Sarkar, History of 
Aurangazeb, V. p. 64 
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lord of men, Yachappa Nayaka (the ruler of Venkatagiri, and the 
last feeble relic of the mighty line of Vijayanagaram Emperors)” 
and other generals marched South. Here our hero gives the 
names of a number of Mughal commanders who led contingents, 
but the names are so heavily Tamilized, that behind the strange 
sea-change these names have undergone, it is almost impossible 
to discover their original forms. As far as it is possible to make 
them out they were Bahadur Khan, Jawad Khan, Sadr Khan, 
Shamsheer Khan, Ma’bud Khan, Yadul Khan, Imam Khan, 
Khan-i-khan, Malik Canda Khan. This list is a more complete 
list of Mughal commanders at JinJi than that given by existing 
histories and can be rivalled only by the official despatch regard- 
ing the expedition, if it is available. To return to the story, 
“ By the order of Aurangazeb Saheb, ruler of Agra (agarai in 
Tamil), these men gathered together. The Wazirs proceeded to 
collect tribute from the whole of the Southeim region; they had 
many elephants in rut, 60,000 horses, and Bundeli soldiers. The 
northern mountain trembled. The heads of enemies turned 
giddy. The pregnancy of women came to a premature 
end. They reached Vellore and with their cavalry they 
captured that place and also Wandewash, They defeated 
in battle Santosh Vairoj Ghorpade and drove away his army. 
Their enemies paid them tribute. They then proceeded against 
the fort of Jinji. The drums of the Rajas whose lances were 
streaked with blood were sounded and they encamped near the 
fort. They came with great energy and, round Jinji, like the 
eight elephants round the chief mountain, they pitched their tents 
and planted their flages (nishan). The crowds of fierce elephants 
surrounded the place like rows of black hills. Bushes and trees 
were lopped off, the forests cut down and horses were tied (to 
the stumps of trees). Crowds of camels and bulls that carried 
baggages were tethered in many rows. They placed patrols in 
the eight directions to guard against thieves. Vadugas (Telugus) 
and Kannadas (the Telugu and Canarese soldiers of Yachappa 
Nayaka) were stationed in topes and in houses. As the sea 
surrounds the earth, kings surrounded the camp and were allotted 
tents. It was not the (despicable) army of the Uriya, of Katti (a 
petty chief), of Nalgonda or of Golgonda. As the tide of the sea 
rushes over the land so the Tulukkas (literally Turks, but used 
wrongly in Tamil for Mussulmans generally) came, speaking an 
unintelligible tongue. Fearing that the Tulukkas who were full of 
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stratagems would take them as captives> the Marathas, no luore 
desiring to rule, ran away from their houses. They did not mind 
their houses, their tape-cots, beds, pillows and standing-lamps 
(i. the furniture of their bed-rooms). They did not mind their 
cattle, nor their children who could not run along with them. 
Some carried on their hips their dearly loved babes ; others fond 
of their wealth concealed themselves near; yet others missed their 
beloved children and wandered hither and thither in search of 
them, weeping bitterly the while; not being able to recover them, 
they went away with intense pain in their hearts. Like the birds 
that wander in the sky, some took refuge in forests ; others 
suffered from hunger. Yet others, bewailing their sad fate, stayed 
in mutts, and spread their cloth (on the floor) for going to sleep. 
Others, unable to escape, were caught and joined their palms in 
supplication. Thus all the people, in great distress, deserted their 
homes. I entered the deserted houses, and looked round as a rat 
in a house which the tiger has abandoned. I went back to my 
place and I thought that by adverse fate I could not get any 
booty. So I resolved to steal one of Zulfaqar Khan's horses'". 

The thief then disguised himself as a faqir. Provided with 
a wand, a cocoanut-steel for smoking ganja, a small mat, a pair 
of long tongs, a bunch of peacock feathers, a cord of black 
wool, and other paraphernalia of a faqir, he dressed himself in 
rags and tied a cummerband round and rubbed ashes on his 
body. His eyes were red like those of a fierce tiger. He then 
went in front of the tents of the Wazirs. To resume the narrative 
in his own words. They said, ^ aure Kanse aye J replied, 

‘ Saheb, from abil kabiil aye They said, 'kaviire k(h) ana". I 
thought that this was my good karma and went near. They 
ordered the churned gahja-water to be poured into my vessel. I 
thought that this was Brahma's dispensation and without delay, 
knelt, said d:>isumila' and swallowed it. Without hesitation, like 
a sage, I ate it in the orthodox manner. On account of the 
intoxication of bhang my eyes became red, ray tongue and teeth 
became dry. I became very giddy and doubled up my legs and 
arms and lay bunched up in a corner. The sun set. By the grace 
of Yachappa Nayaka whose breast is adorned with a sweet- 
swelling garland of flowers, the cooks shouted, 'bhon ceyya 
aure'." He then ate to his heart's content and went to sleep. 
He prowled about the camp till the night of the new moon, 
learning the language of' the horse-grooms. At midnight. 
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tightening his breeches, he approached the horse of Zulfaqar Khan 
which looked as if it were a statue of emerald. H touched the 
hoofs of the horse, bowed to it, passed his hand over its face, 
put the bit into its mouth, and waited till the white foam came 
out of its mouth. He then cut off its tether, and led it outside. 
Then, lo ! the guards woke up and turned the night into day by 
lighting innumerable torches. Then our hero concealed himself 
in a stack of firewood, where a scorpion stung him. Like a 
Brahmana lady who had lost the salted fish which she had kept 
in secret, he could not cry out ; he gently rolled on, his skin 
pierced by thorns. He then dropped with a thud into a dirty pit 
and was caught, washed and taken to the presence of Baud 
Khan. This chief smiled and sent him on to Zulfaqar Khan 
who ordered his legs and arms to be chopped off. The punish- 
ment was at once executed. We may take it that the chopping 
off was only symbolically given effect to; very soon Mamun 
Nayinar, the younger brother of Sayyad Qadir of Kayal, happened 
to reach jin ji from Chennapatnam^ (Madras). 

The poem does not tell us what business Mamun Nayinar 
had at Madras. But we find that on 14th November 1689 the 
President of Fort St. George ** proposed to the Council the 
settling of a Factory near Tutecarry [now called Tuticoriii}, 
which we were lately encouraged to by an Invitation and hopes 
of procuring great quantities of Pepper”^. At a consultation held 
on 9th January 1690 it was recorded that “ Haveing been long 
treating about a settlement in Eccogees country, [the name for 
the Tanjore Principality u-ed in the Company's records even after 
Ekoji died] or somewhere towards Tutecaree and Comoreen to 
engage the peper trade in those parts, which now they invite us 
to, butt haveing yet come to noe agreemt : about our fortifying 
eta : priviledges a letter of proposalls was sent to them, which 
when confirmed, Tis agreed that we sent fitting Persons to settle 
and build a factory and commence a trade."- 

On "^Oth January 169D, it was recorded at a consultation that 
^'Prince Devora [L e.j Vijaya Ragunada Deva, the Setupati], 
near Cape Comoreen haveing often corresponded with the Pre- 


1. This is the first mention of the name Chennapatnam in Tamil 
literature, 

2. Madras Diary and Consultation Book iSSg p. 91. 

3. Ib. 1690 p. 2. 
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sident for a settlement and trade in his country, and in a late 
letter in answer to the President's promises to mediate with the 
new king of Candy on Zealon [Vimala Dharma II, acc. 1687] 
freedome of the English captives there, as desired which he 
doubts not to effect, haveing a good correspondence with him 
and that he had lately sent the king a Present at his own charge 
for that purpOvSe desireing us that we would Permitt his Merchant 
Pereatombee Mercawn (Periyatambi Maraikkayar) to trade here 
and pay no more custome or other dutyes then the English, 
which in consideration of the above said is agreed to and the 
customer for the future orderd to receive no more of them then 
the English pay on noe pretence whatever".^ 

These extracts from the Madras Diary enable us to understand 
what business Mamfin Nayinar had in Madras. He had gone 
thither for furthering the cause of his brother’^s trade and con- 
ducting negotiations on behalf of the Setupati to induce the East 
India Company to open a settlement on the Madura coast. 
To return to the story, Mamun Nayinar kindly asked me 
I <ffom what town, from what country are you ?' I told 

; him I was a thief from Tirumaliruncolai. He said ' sabash ' and 

? gave me money for purchasing lime-fruits and oil". The 

slices of the acid fruit dipped in hot oil are an excellent 
fomentation for wounds. He gave him more money and 
told him to present himself, after his wounds were healed, 
before Periyatambi Maraikkayar. The thief bought a horse with 
the money and rode on to Valikondapuram, the southernmost 
s outpost of the Bijapur Sultanate, then passed through Ariyalttr 

and Pudukottah, Tiruraayam, Toncli and other places famous in 
South Indian history, till he reached Ramnad, the capital of the 
Setupati. He went to the house of the crest-jewel of merchants, 
Periyatambi Maraikkayar Raja, but learnt that he was away. 
The thief then went to Kayal where Mamun Nayinar introduced 
I our hero to Periya Tambi. The generous merchant was seated 

;; along with noblemen and the Tamil poets of his court, in right 

royal state. Sidakkadi's face brightened and his heart cooled 
and he listened to my story. He relieved my distress by speaking 
kind words to me. He said, ^ let us turn this vagrant to the path 
of Islam', and gave me a thousand pieces". Our hero then pre- 
sented himself at the Khutba palli, [Jami Masjid] where on 


Ib. p. 7 . 
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Fridays a sermon is read before the prayer with Imam, and 
begged to be admitted to Islam. Sadaqatullah recited the 
Kalima and the lame one repeated it after the sage. He was 
then taught how to say the farl prayer (farz) compulsory on 
every one, the sunnat, or practice of Muhammad and the nafil or 
supplementary prayer. He then repeated the Fatiha or benedic- 
tion. He was instructed to observe the fast during Ramzan and 
give Zakats. He was then advised to perform the Haj pilgrimage. 
He got into one of Sidakkadi's boats, reached Calicut, whence he 
embarked for Mecca. He saw the Kaj, abatull ah. He 
got his initiation (Murid) from the Sharifs there, worshipped the 
Supreme God in accordance with the injunctions of the Furqan 
(Quran). He then went to Medina, saw its forts (burj), the 
place where the holy feet of the Nabi slanted ” (L e, he died). 
He circumambulated the house of him who drank the milk from 
the withered breast (of Halima). He then wnit to sleep and lo ! 
during the sleep his legs and arms grew again. He suddenly got 
up, rendered shukr to Alla and uttered benedictions to all his 
patrons. The poem ends with blessed be Rabbul A'lamin, the 
Lord of all the worlds as it began with Bismillahi. 


THE DATE OF SRI SaNKARACARYA 
AND 

SOME OF HIS PREDECESSORS 

BY 

T. R. CHINTAMANI, M.A,^ 

Librarian^ Adyar Library^ Adyar. 

There is no name in the history of Indian Philosophy which 
is more honoured, which is more esteemed, which is more 
inspiring, or perhaps which is more prominent than that of Sri 
Sahkaracarya, the illustrious son of India and the ablest exponent 
of the most subtle and supremely intellectual system of philosophy 
— ‘the Advaita of the Upanisads. It is indeed very unfortunate 
that a trustworthy biography of such a famous philosopher has 
not come down to posterity ; and more so, that the period in 
which he actually flourished is sealed to us. If the date of §ri 
Sahkaracarya could be satisfactorily determined, it would form 
a landmark, an important landmark, in the history of Indian 
Philosophy in general and Advaita Vedanta in particular. After 
a good deal of controversy for more than half a century, orient- 
alists have come to the conclusion that Sri Sankara should have 
flourished between 788-820 A. D. This has become a supersti- 
tion amongst orientalists of modern times and to swerve 
from this is viewed with strong disfavour. But still, in the 
interests of historical truth, we have to look at these things from 
a scientific point of view and judge with an impartial mind. A 
large mass of new and interesting material throwing much light 
on the vexed question of the date of §rl Sankara has now 
become available and consequently we have to start afresh 
another discussion regarding his date. 

I shall, at the outset, for the sake of easy reference, sum- 
marise the various theories that have been so far advanced regard- 
ing the date of Sankara. 

i. Sankara lived in the 5th cent. B, C. and he attained 
Brahrmbhdva in 476 B. C.^. 


j. Vide ** Age of Sankara ** by T. S, Narayana Sastri, Madras. 
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ii. The Keralotpatti gives a reference according to which 
it is made out that Sri Sankara lived in 400 A. D. and that he 
lived lor d 8 years L 

iii. The late Hon. Justice K. T. Telang held^ that Sri 
Sankara should have flourished between 550-590 A. D. ; his 
reasons a^*e ^ 

{a) mtniion ol Sriighna znd Patalipiitra in the Bhasya 
on II-i-i7. The city of Patalitputra ceased to exist alter 750 
A. D.3 : 

(b) Purnavarman, mentioned in the Bhasya lI-i-17 is 
ill all probability, a historical personage and Cunningham places 
him in 630 A, D.^, though he should have actually flourished at 
the end of the 6th century: 

(c) the work Kohgudesarajakkal in the Mackenzie Collec- 
tion mentions one Trivi cramadeva Cakravartl as having been 
converted to Saivism by Sri Sankara. Prof. Bhandarkar places 
him on independent grounds in 526 A. D. 

(d) Gaudapada^s Bhasya on the Sahkhyakarika was trans- 
lated into Chinese during the period of the Ch' en dynasty which 
ruled between 557-583 A. D.^ 

iv. Dr. Burnell in the preface to his edition of the Sama- 
vidhanabrahmana places Sri Sankara between 652-680 A. D. 
mainly because he was a contemporary of Kumarilabhatta, who 
was in turn a contemporary of Dharmakirti who lived between 
629-658 A. D. in the reign of Srong-tsamgam-po®. 

y. Dr. J. F. Fleet, on the strength of a statement in the 
Variisavali? of NepaP says that Sri Sankara visited that country 
during the last days of Vrsadeva or immediately after his death. 
This Vrsadeva was reigning in Nepal between 630-655 A. D. 


vi. Mr. B. Suryanarayana Rao in his History of Vijaya- 
nag^r traces the geneology of the heads of the Srhgeri Mutt and 
arrives at the conclusion that Suresvaracarya, the pupil of Sri 



1. Vide I. A. VoL VII, p. 282 ; Vol. XIII, p, 95 ff. 

2. j, 1 . A. Vol. XIII, p. 95 ff. 

3. Report of Archaeological Survey Vol. VIII, p. xiii & ao ff. 
4 - Archaeological Report 1879—1880, 

5. Vide J. R. A. S. Vol. XII, p. 3SS, ff. 

6. This information is from Tibetan Sources. 

7. Vide I. A. Vol. XVI, p. 41-.-42. 

8. Compare Wright’s History of Nepal p. 118 ff ; 123. 
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Sankara passed away in 773 A. D. Consequently Sri Sankara 
belongs to the beginning of the 8th centuryd 

vii. Prof. D.R. Bhandarkar regards Balavarman mentioned 
in Bhasya on ll-iv-l and IV-iii-5 as a historical personage and 
contemporary of Sri Sankara. According to him, this Balavarman 
is probably identical with the Balavarman mentioned in the 
Kadab plates of the Rasp-akuta king Govinda III who belongs to 
767-785 A. D. So Sri Sankara should be assigned to the same 
period.'’^ 

viii. So early as 1877, Prof. Teile in his “ Outlines of the 
History of Ancient Religions” placed Sri Sankara between 788- 
820 A. D.3 

Prof. Pathak found in an anonymous work a verse which 
reads as follow's : — 

%n% I 

From this, he concludes that Sri Sankara was born in Kali 
3889 (788 A. D.) and died in Kali 3921 (820 A. D.)^ 

ix. Mr. S. V. Venkatesvara Aiyar thinks that Sri Sankara is 

later than the Saiva saints Tirujnanasambandha, Sundaramurti, 
and Mathurakavi of 8th Cent, and earlier than Nathamuni of the 
10th century.5 Later, in 1916 he placed the birth of Sri Sankara in 
805 A. D. on the strength of the statement ^ 

found in the Sahkaravijaya attributed to Madha- 
vacarya; but at the same time he would not believe the remark 
made therein that he lived only for 32 years. The date of 
Sri Sankara according to him is 805-897 A. D.^ 

X. Mr. Balakrishna Pillai identifies the Manukuladitya 
referred to by Sarvajnatman, pupil of Suresvara, as his patron, 
with the king of that name mentioned in the inscription of 
Bhaskara Ravi Varman of 978 A. D. and consequently says that 

" S.V 

1. Vide I. A. Vol. XLIII, p. 272. 

2. Vide I. A. Vol. XLI, p. 200. 

3. I. A. Vol. XI, p. 263 (Editor’s note). 

4. I. A. Vol. XI, p. 174 - 175 . 

5. I. A, Vol. XLIV, p. 16411. 

6. J. R. A. S. .1916 pages 153 S, 

111—6 
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Sri Sankara, Suresvara, Sarvajnatman and Manukuladitya shotild 
be referred to the beginning of the 10th Cent* A. D.^ 

I have thus briefly set forth the theories that have been put 
forward till now regarding Sri Sankara's date. My own conclu» 
sions differ from most of these, I shall state my position first 
and then answer the points raised in the theories of others. 

Two incontrovertible dates L that of Bhartrhari on the 
one hand and that of Vacaspati-misra on the other, practically fix 
the upper and lower limits of Sri Sankara's life. Accepting the 
testimony of I-Tsing, the Chinese traveller, (there is no argu« 
ment to discard it), Bhartrhari should have lived between 600- 
650 A. D, for about the latter year he died. Vacaspati-misra 
according to his own statement, 

composed the Nyayasucinibandhana in 898 samvat or 841 A. D. 
Later than Bhartrhari and earlier than Vacaspati-misra, Sri 
Sankara should have flourished, between 600-841 A. D. 

Tradition holds that Sri Sankara had occasion to meet the 
great mimamsaka teacher Kumarila Bhatta during the last hours 
of his life. At that time Sri Sankara had finished writing his 
Bhasya on the Brahma-Sutras, so says the tradition. The same 
tradition also holds that Sri Sankara had an intellectual conflict 
with one of the pupils of Kumarila (f. e.,) Mandana-misra. Till 
now no evidence that can come into conflict with this chrono- 
logical position of Kumarila, Mandana and Sri Sankara has been 
brought forward by any scholar. Hence there is no room to dis- 
believe the authority of tradition in this respect. Now what is the 
date of Kumarila Bhatta? Bhavabhuti’s date gives the clue to that 
of Kumarila. Bhavabhuti, otherwise known as Uriiveka, was one 
of the pupils of Kumarila Bhatta and he was patronised by 
Yasovarman of Kanouj about 720 A. D. The life-time of 
Bhavabhuti therefore must be approximately fixed between 650- 
729 A. D. Kumarila refers to Dharmakirti in his Slokavartika and 
quotes from the Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari. Dharmakirti was 
alive about 639 A. D. and Bhartrhari died in 650 A. D. So the 
date, of Kumarila Bhatta would fall approximately between 620 
and 680 A. D. 



j. LA.V0I. L, p. 136. 
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: ; The date of Kiimarila being thus settled, the date of, .Blanclaiia*" 
misra also becomes clear. He was, along with Prabhakara and 
Bhavabhuti, a pupil of Kumarila. He should, therefore, be 
assigned to the same period to which we would assign Kumarila 
He would have been younger than Kumarila by probably a 
decade or two. His date will therefore fall between 650-700 A. D. 
There is a clear and persistent tradition that §ri Sahkaracarya met 
Mandana-niisra after he met Kumarila Bhatta, and by that time 
he had finished his Bhasya on the Brahma-Siitras. Now A mala- 
nanda in his Kalpataru declares that Mandana-mika had occa- 
sion to criticise a particular statement of Sri Saiikaracarya made 
in his Bhasya on the Brahma-Sutras. In commenting upon the 
passage of the Bhamati 

R«TcT5rf ^ JT giHRF:: I cR^T 

Amalananda says : — [ ! 

:| m f^sTcTJif : 

pp. 958-959 Nirnayasagara Edition. 

If, thus, Bfandana-misra, a pupil of Kumarila Bhatta pre- 
supposes Sri Sankaracarya, the only satisfactoi'y chronological 
relation between these people would be that they should have been 
contemporaries. Sri Sankara did not quote from Kumarila Bhatta 
for he was not aware of his work till he saw him. Blandana had 
some differences of opinion and consequently he stated them. 
Mandana-misra was a pupil of Kumarila and consequently freely 
quoted from his works. The Brahmasiddhi contains numerous 
quotations from the Slokavartika. Prabhakara was his co-pupil 
and Prof. Kuppuswami Sastriar has shown that Mandana quotes 
from the Brhati. I would, therefore, fix 655-687 A. D, as the 
date of Sri Sankaracarya, of course assuming that he lived only 
for 32 years. The year 655 A. D. is subject to correction by a 
few years this way or that. 

This is corroborated by other evidences also. Blandana- 
misi-a quotes in the Brahmasiddhi (on page 150) one of Gauda- 
pada's Karikas on the Blandfikya Upanisad.^ 

I. This is taken from the Madras Edition of the Brahmasiddhi, 
to be issued shortly, edited by Mahamahopadhyaya S. Kuppuswami 
Sastriar, Curator, Government Oriental Mss, Library, Madras. 
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{^ 31 # 1 

Sf: It 3 ^ ^ II 

GaudapMa is the |>racar 3 ?a of Sri Sankaracarya. 

There is one important fact which is worthy of considera- 
tion. Suresvara, the author of the Brhadaranyakabhasyavartika, 
wrote the work probably immediately after the death of his 
masteti or during his last days. Vidyananda, a jaiii author quotes 
one of the verses of Suresvara from the Brhadaranyakavartika 
in his AstasahasrL \¥hat is the date of this Vidyananda ? The 
lower limit to his date is furnished by Jinasena the author of the 
Brhaddharivariisapurana. Jinasena wrote that work in Saka 
705 or 783 A. D.^ as given by him at the end of that Puraiia 
thus ' 


qicfl^^i3W5ni% i 

ql ^ qc-en%^i% w 

qil%: #I l^roRiFRi: il 


From this we understand that Jinasena composed his 
Harivamsa in 705 Saka or 783 A. D. This Jinasena refers to a 
predecessor of his by name Vidyananda — the author of the 
AstasahasrL This Vidyananda must consequently be older than 
783 A. D. We may fix his date in the first quarter of the 8th 
Cent. A. D, Now Vidyananda quotes in his Astasahasri a verse 
from Suresvara's Brhadaranyakabhasyavartika. ^ If an author 
living in the beginning of the 8th century quotes from a previous 
writer, one conclusion is certain that the writer from whose work 


1. C. Mobel Duff in her “Chronology of India” records the fact 
that Jinasena wrote in 705 Saka (783 A. D.) 

2. The passage in the Astasahasri runs as follows : — 

gfgj — 

II 

History of Indian Logic Prof. S. C. Vidyabhushana, Page 187. 
This verse occrus as No. 909 in the Brhadaranyakabhasya- 
sambandhavartika. The second ardha has a slightly different reading 
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the quotation is taken must be older than the 8th century. 
Now, therefore^ Suresvara cannot be regarded later than the first 
quarter of the 8th cent. A. D. ; and Suresvara was one of the 
direct pupils of Sri Sankara. The traditional date of Sri Sankara 
(i. 788-820 A. D.) has therefore to be discarded. 

There are other considerations which compel us to discard 
this date. Padmapada was one of Sri Sankara's pupils and Vacas- 
pati-misra who was living in 841 A. D. quotes from the woi'k of 
Padmapada. It would be difficult to maintain that he was 
quoting in 840 from a writer who was the pupil of a teacher 
living between 788-820 A. D. The following references may be 
noted : — 

Bhamati on I-iii-17. 

5 ^ ^ II 

Amalanancla's Kalpatarii. 

» 3W ^ 


Bhamati I-ii-26i 

— m I 


Amalananda's Kalpataru. 

Now these two extracts show that Vacaspati-misra had 
access to the Pancapadika of Padmapada. If Sri Sankara had 
been living in 820 A. D., his pupil should certainly be later and it 
would be improbable to say that he was criticised in 841 A. D, 

Such references and quotations are possible among contem- 
poraries but they must have been known to each other very well; 
and the way in which Vacaspati-misra refers to the author of the 
Pancapadika does not show such sort of relationship as would 
exist between contemporaries. This difficulty may be easily 
explained away if we push back the date of Sri Sankara by about 
a century or even more. 

Bhaskara, the author of a Bhasya on the Brahma-Sutras, 
written fro m the point of view of the bhedabheda vada, criticises 
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Sri Sankara in a number of places. He is in turn criticised by 
Vacaspati-misra who maintains the view of Sri Sankara against 
Bhaskara. This makes Bhaskara older than Vacaspati-misra, 
Vacaspati-misra criticises Bhaskara in many places and I would 
invite attention to the following extracts. 

iFlcJ^fTT II 

Bhamatl Page 118. 

This verse is taken from Bhaskara's Bhasya and it occurs in 
page 18 of Bhaskarabhasya. (Chowkhamba edition). 


11 


5 ^ 

Bhamati Page 178 


Amalananda's Kalpatarii. 
Bhamati page 284. 







Amalananda's Kalpataru. 


There are many more instances but they are not referred to for 
want of space. We find from these extracts that Vacaspati had 
to uphold Sri Sankara at every step against Bhaskara. There 
are reasons to think that Bhaskara had before him the Pancapa- 
dika of Padmapada also. Now two writers (f. e,) Bhaskara and 
Padmapada precede Vacaspati. Sri Sankara should have lived at 
least two generations before the time of Vacaspati-misra. This 
will certainly disprove the present theory regarding the date of 
Sri Sahkaracarya. 

One of the traditions, among many, is the one which makes 
Sri Sahkaracarya's pupil Hastamalaka a son of Prabhakara-misra. 
If this tradition were genuine, then it strengthens our position. 
Prabhakara and §ri Sankara should have been contemporaries. 
The chronology of the writers of the period between 600-800 A. D. 
may be tabulated as follows : — 
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The chronological relation is almost correct though the actual number of years may vary in certain cases by 

few years this side or that ; but it matters very little. 
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We may now dispose of the arguments of scholars who 
place him either before or after the period I have assigned {i. 
655-687 A. D.). 

i. The theory that states that Sri Saiikaracarya lived in the 

5th century and attained Brahnilhhava in 476 B, C. does not 
deserve to be criticised. Historians, I am sure, will be amused to 
hear that even now some people are upholding such a view. They 
probably believe that the greatness of Sri Sahkaracarya would be 
enhanced if he is put back by millenniums. We have only to 
pity them ; they are not aware of the fact that a thing is not great 
simply because it is old.I would only remind them of the oft-quoted 
verse of Kalidasa ;ErT§?l4q::The promulgators and the 

now living trustees of this important discovery may well keep it 
for themselves without trying to delude themselves with the belief 
that at least some swallow them. They are simpletons and let us 
have nothing to do with them. 

ii. The second of the theories stated above is the one which 
places Sri Sankara in 400 A. D. and makes him live for 38 years. 
Now the tradition that is persistently and assiduously recorded by 
almost all Sanskrit writers is that Sri Sahkaracarya lived for 32 
years alone. This is, perhaps, the only workthat gives him 6 years 
more to live ; and the work itself was compiled only very lately 
and consequently much faith cannot be placed on its authenticity. 

iii. Justice Telang’s argument for placing Sri Sankara bet- 
ween 550-590 A. D. are worthy of consideration. According to 
him and according to Mr. Cunningham also, Pataliputra ceased to 
exist only after 750 A. D. The reference to Pataliputra therefore 
need not compel us to place Sri Sankara before even 600 A. D. 
The date which I now assign to him certainly falls in a period 
when Pataliputra was still an important city. The date assigned 
to Phrnavarman by Cunningham is 630 A. D. and this fits in very 
well with my date of Sri Sankara. The reasons for placing 
Purnavarman in the last quarter of the 6 th century are not really 
convincing. Mr, Taylor has pointed out in the Madras Journal of 
Literature and Sciencei that the reference to Sri Sankara in the 
Kongudesarajakkal in the Mackenzie collection is a mistake, 
Professor Belvalkar has shownS that the Chinese translation 
of the commentary on the Sankhyakarika should be 


1. Vol. XIV, pages 14 ; 6 s. 

2 . Refer to the Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume. 
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that of Mathara and not that of Gaudapada as was supposed by 
other orientalists. So that argunient cannot stand. It may be 
taken therefore that Mr. Telang took a view very similar to that 
of mine. 

iv. Dr. Burneirs view is the same as that of mine and I 
may say that in a way it summarises my conclusions. 

V. Dr. Fleet's ai'guments do not come into conflict either 
with Dr. Burnell's arguments or that of mine. They only add 
strength to the position taken up by me and Dr. Burnell. 

vi. The genealogy of the Acaryas preserved in one Mutt 
does not agree with that preserved in another and consequently 
we are at a loss to know as to the genuineness of the lists. The 
genealogy traced by Mr. Suryanarayana Rao cannot be implicit- 
ly relied upon unless there are corroborative evidences. We 
have to discard therefore that genealogy for our present pur- 
poses. 

vii. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar regards Balavarman as a his- 
torical person, probably without any strong reasons. Even 
granting that he was a historical personage, there is no guarantee 
that he was §ri Sankara’s contemporary. The identification of this 
supposed historical Balavarman with the Balavarma mentioned in 
the Kadab Plates of the Rastrakuta King Govinda III who 
reigned between 767-785 A. D. is based on nothing but a simple 
identity of names. There is no other argument. There have 
been ever so many Balavarmans and Prof. Bhandarkar’s argu- 
ments cannot stand. 

viii. The work from which the verse etc. was taken 

to give the exact date of Sri Sankara is an anonymous work and 
much faith need dot be put in such a work. Even granting that it 
is very authentic, it probably records the date of a Sahkaracarya 
and not that of the author of the Brahmasutrabhasya and other 
works, 

ix. 1 have already pointed out the difficulties which prevent 
us from accepting 788-820 as the date of of Sri Sankara. It is 
hence unnecessary to answer the arguments of Mr. S. V. Venka- 
tesvara Aiyar. In fact is its very difficult for him to maintain that 
Sri Sankara was later than Triujnanasambandha, Sundaramaurti, 
Mathurakavi and others. And the dates of the Saiva saints 
have not been settled beyond doubt. 

X. Sarvajfiatman's reference to Manukuladitya induces Mr. 
Balakrishna Pillai to place all these people (i, Sri Sankara 
III— 7 
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Suresvara, Sarvajfiatman etc.) in the beginning of the 10th 
century. It seems to me that Sarvajfiatman has been wrongly 
supposed to be the pupil of Suresvara, Sarvajfiatman at the 
end of his Sanksepasariraka says : — 

lV-62. 

Sarvjfiatman's teacher is here called Devehara and not 
Sureharm The colophon at the end of each of the adhyayas of 
the Saiiksepasariraka consistently says that Devesvara is the 
teacher of Sarvajfiatman. Consequently I think that Sarvajfiatman 
is not a pupil of Suresvara but a different person altogether. This 
Sarvajfiatman may belong to 978 A. D. or thereabout and it 
does not affect our arguments. 

Another important fact may be noted here. According to 
all the available commentaries on the Sanksepasariraka, the 
auothor, Sarvajfiatman had access to the Istasiddhi of Vimukta- 
tman. The following reference is worthy of consideration : — 

qftlsq cT)^ ^ II 

Sanksepasariraka IV- 14. 

Madhusudana Sarasvati in commenting upon the above 
verse says:— 

Raraatirtha’s gloss runs thus 
Agnicitpurusottama explains. 

If we take it that the tradition recorded by the commentators 
is reliable, then Sarvajfiatman has to be placed after the author of 
the Istasiddhi. 

Professor S. Kuppuswami Sastriar drew my attention to the 
following passage in the Pramanamala. (page 4. Chowkhamba 
edition.) 



?iFJ5r wra; ^ ^ %f5r ^ I 
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This verse belongs to the Istasiddhi and from this we have to con- 
clude that Anandabodha, the author of the Pramanamala was the 
pupil of Viniuktatman. These writers seem to have been contem- 
poraries of Prakasatman, the author of the Pancapadikavivarana. 
Sar\'ajhatman who refers to the Istasiddhi (according to the 
commentators) should be later than Vimuktatman. Pie was 
probably his younger contemporary and all these writers belong 
to the last quarter of the 10th century A. D. 

Thus we see that after all no serious argument has been 
brought forward by anybody which may disprove the date which 
has been' suggested in the preceding pages. 

The date which I suggest gives rise to a number of impor- 
tant issues. Firstly, who is the Acarya Sundara Pandyai pre- 
supposed by Sri Sankara at the end of the Samanvayadhikarana- 
bhasya ? What is his date ? 

Professor Kuppuswami Sastriar suggests three possibilities 
regarding the identification of Acarya Sundara Pandya : 

1. He might be identical with Kubja Pandya or Kun 
Pandya ; 

2. He might be the same as Sambandha; or 

3. He might be some unknown author who was living be- 
fore Kumarila-Bhatta. 

Now the date which I have suggested for Sri Sankara and 
Kumarila Bhatta eliminates the first two of the possibilities 
noted above. The date of Kun Pandya and Tirujhanasam- 
bandha falls between 640-700 and consequently they were younger 
contemporaries of Kumarila Bhatta and Kumarila could not have 
quoted from the work of an younger contemporary. On the 
other hand there are sufficient reasons to think that this Acarya 
Sundara Pandya is older than Sabarasvamin and that his Vartikas 
were based on some Vrtti other than ^abarasvamin's on the 
Purvamimamsa and Uttaramimasrha sittras. Kumarila Bhatta 
refers to one such vartika on a Vrtti. He says 

ft I 

^ ^ 1 ! 

I cT5r =Er I 

I. For other particulars about Acarya Sundara Pandya, refer to 
J. O. R. Vol. I, pages I— -10. 
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...[ft] qt 






apqcWgq^^I^ I 

ft l^fTcSI^^pl QfcTgTJjqfi^ I cTltf 


I Pages 606-607. 

From this extract it is clear that the Vrttikara in this context 
is Upavarsa and naturally the Vartika referred to in the verse is 
a Vartika based on the Vrtti. Kumarila was aware of the Vartika 
of Acarya Sundara Pandya. Therefore it requires no great 
imagination to draw the conclusion that the same Vartikakara is 
referred to in this passage also. This tends towards the con- 
clusion that the Vartika of Acarya Sundara Pandya is on the 
Vrtti of Upavarsa, 


Sabarasvamin quotes in his Bhasya (Page 37 Vol. II) a verse 
which runs thus : — 


with the prefatory note t The same 

verse is quoted by §ri Sahkaracarya in his Brahmasutra 
Bhasya with the note Anaalananda while 

commenting on the passage refers to this verse as a and he 

was familiar with Acarya Sundara Pandya's Vartika. The Vartika 
in question (i.e,) etc. is probably taken from Sundara 

Pandya's work. If this is proved then there is no doubt that his 
is much earlier than even Sabarsavamin. So much wdth regard to 
Acarya Sundara Pandya, 

The next predecessor that we have to notice here is 
Dramidacarya. It has been pointed out^ by Prof. S. Kuppu- 
svami Sastriar that the Dramida presupposed by Sri Sahkaracarya 
is the same as the Dramidacarya referred to in Visistadvaita 
literature. He also suggests that Dramidacarya may be identified 
with Tirumalisai alvar. Now this alvar is assigned by historians 
like the late Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao to the first quarter of the 
eighth century. The date that we have assigned for Sri Sankara- 
carya is 655-687 and consequently Dramida’s date would fall 
much earlier than 650 A. D. Is it not clear from this that 
Dramida cannot be identified with one who was living much later 


I. Proceedings and Transactions of the Third Oriental Conference 
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than 687 A. D.? Tirumalisai cannot be Dramidacarya w 
accept 655-687 A. D. as the date of Sri Sahkaracarya. 

We may pass on to Upavarsa. It has been already pointed 
out by Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastriar that 
Bodhayana and Upavarsa might have been identical. Probably 
they were ; but that is not our concern at present ; we have only 
fO discuss the date of Upavarsa. 

Upavarsa seems to have commented upon both the Piirva 
and Uttara Mimamsa Sutras, References to both the works are 
available. NowVacaspati Misrain commenting upon Sri Sankara's 
explanation of the word igT observes as follows : — 





It is agreed on all hands that the mentioned 

in the extract cited above is Upavarsa. From this we understand 
that Upavarsa advocated the Caturihl Samdsa, We have to look 
into the history of the Caturthi Samdsa. The Sutra of Panini 
on which this samdsa is based is 

Katya yana supplemented the Sutra by two vartikas-(/.^.) 

j ai“^d in the case of 

should be included under the group Later 

on Patahjali declared After this last 

statement of Patanjali there is no room to explain the compound in 
the way in which the Prdcinas have explained it. The only basis for 
such an explanation is the Sutra as also Katyayana's Vartika to 
some extent. Would it be far-fetched to suppose that if the Vrttikara 
had known the statement of Patahjali I 

he would not have gone against it for it was considered a sin to go 
against Patahjali. The Statement was so 

strictly followed. Arguing historically it cannot be far-fetched 
if it is surmised that the Vrttikara in question was living at a 
time when Patahjali had not written his Bhasya. 

If this is agreed to, a corroborating statement may be found 
in the Brhatkatha which tells us that Upavarsa and Varsa were 
the elder contemporaries of Patahjali. This may place Upavarsa 
in the 2nd century B. C. 

Since wTiting the above article, I came across an interesting 
bit of information in a work called Sahkaravijayavilasa attribu- 
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ted to one Cidvilasa. The following passage from eanto 25 of 
that work is worthy of considsration : — 

^srr qlf^ II v3 II 

ii <r ii 


ef5r# ?[I3T|^sfq SRRI 

2 F#RtRt?I«IP? II ? ^ II 

etw 5 ^ II ? ^ II 


sfwriq i 

«ft5RF^sf^ ficTRT^ II \%\\ 

?ir i;5nfq=^ 1 

II II 

cT5r 5RciT fl II ^ ? II 


WIRFB ^ I 

cT^ II II 

%qqin^ cilqq^it5T?ciT«iRra^ I 

RMf ciIr SRIWn: qrt aWl^^RcTR^ II ^<5. II 

RFiTFRf ^Oiri'^qR'iticil’i. I 
II \o II 
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We gather from these verses that at the time Sri Sankara visited 
the city of KancI/ there was a king by name Rajasena and through 
him Sri Sahkaracarya built the temples which now adorn that 
famous city. The Rajasena referred to in the above passage may 
be identified with the Pallava King Rajasihma, alias Narasihma- 
varman II, the founder of the Kailasanatha temple. The name 
Rajasena in the extract quoted above is very probably a mistake 
for Rajasihma. Rajasihma written illegibly in the Grantha and 
Malayalam characters could easily be read as Rajasena. The 
confusion seems to have arisen in that way. During the period 
prior to the 10th century A. D. there was no king in the history 
of Kanci by name by Rajasena ruling there. If we can 
inentify Rajasena with any king, it could only be Rajasihma. 
The date of Narasihmavarman II falls in the the last quarter of 
7th century and the beginning of the 8th century of the Christian 
Era. 

One may raise a question as to the possibility of attributing 
the construction of these temples to the Pallava Rajasihma. So 
far as the Ekamresvara temple is concerned, we can very easily 
prove that a portion of the temple is even earlier than Rajasihma. 
Prof. Dubreuil. has shown in the pamphlet '‘The Conjeevaram 
Inscription of Mahendravarman that even as early as the day's 
of Mahendravarman the Paurnami Mandapa of the temple existed 
and that it was caused to be constructed by the curious-minded 
Mahendravarman. Rajasihma probably made 
certain additions to the temple. 

With regard to the other two temples we hope that later 
researches may bring to light some Pallava inscriptions which 
may throw light on the date of their construction. 

We thus find that Sri Sahkaracarya w^as a contemporary 
of Narasihmavarman whose period well nigh synchronises with 
the one I have suggested for Sri Sankara, 


[Note. 

The additional data set forth in this article compel a careful 
consideration of the whole question. While the evidence adduced 
by Mr. T. R. Chintamani in favour of his view that Samkara 
should be assigned to the latter half of the seventh century A, D, 
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is very weighty, it cannot yet be regarded as conclusive; If, as 
Madhiisudana Sarasvati and Agnicitpuriisottama say in their 
commentiry on 1-8 of the Samksepasariraka, Sarvajiiatmamuni 
was a direct disciple of Suresvara; if, as Professor M. Hiriyanna 
suggested in a note in the Indian Antiquary VoL LV, 1926, the 
king referred to in the penultimate verse of the Samksepasariraka 
could be identified with the founder of the Kodam era (624-25 
A* D.): and if, as already pointed out by me, the author of the 
Istasiddhi who presupposes Sarhkara, Mandana and Suresvara, 
should be the guru of Anandabodha, who wrote a commentary 
on Prakasatman's Sabdanirnaya:' — there still remains a tangle to 
be unravelled in the question of Samkara's ^ge.J 


S . K . Sastrl 



PROBABLE IDENTIFICATION OF KING HARAVARSA 


BY 

K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, Siromani, 

Oriental Institute, Baroda. 

The Gaekwad’s Oriental Series of Baroda will publish 
shortly the Ramacarita of Abhinanda which has been edited by 
the contributor of this paper. This is one of the finest examples of 
Indian classical poerty written in a charming, easy and 
natural style. The work introduces Rama in a state of great 
mental anxiety waiting for the arrival of Sugriva who was to be 
sent out in search of the residence of Ravana on the close of 
the rainy season. Ramacarita is divided into forty cantos but 
the last four cannot be attributed definitely to Abhinanda. 
These four cantos have two definite recensions, one^ attributing 
the authorship to Abhinanda and the other^ to Bhimakavi, a 
fairly unknown author. But this latter definitely says that 
Abhinanda left the work incomplete and it fell to his lot to com- 
plete the book by adding four more cantos. Most of the 36 
cantos which are undoubtedly Abhinanda’s own^ contain be- 
sides the subject matter of the poem certain additional verses 
written obviously in praise of his patron king and describing the 
merits of his own composition. 

The nature and the style of the verses are such as to preclude 
the possibility of their being regarded as interpolations or copyist's 
additions. On the contrary the style of the verses and the 
intimate connection between Abhinanda and his patron as ex- 
pressed in them lead us to hold that they were composed by the 
author himself. 

All manuscripts from the different parts of India contain the 
additional veres in question, with slight changes in their arrange- 
ment. In these verses, Abinanda mentions as his patron one 


1. The Ms. of Madras Oriental Mss. Library. 

2. The Ms. of Baroda Oriental Institute. 

3. All other Mss. contain only 36 Cantos, 
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Harvarsa and Yuvaraja of the Pala Dynasty and the object of 
this paper is to investigate into the question of the identity of the 
king and to consider the plausibility of identifying him with king 
Devapala, son of Dharmapala^ of the Pala Dynasty of Bengal. 

Dr. Buhler, as early as 18731 attributed 2 works to Abhi- 
nanda namely the Kddambarikaihdsdra and the RdmacarUa 
in his article entitled ^‘Abhinanda, the Gauda'', After examining 
the historical information contained in these two works, he con- 
cluded that the authorship of these two works must be attributed 
to Abhioanda who is described in the Kddambarikathdsdra 
as the son of Jayantabhatta, the author of Nydyamanjari, 
Jayantabhatta, it may remembered, is the great-grandson cf 
Saktisvrlmin, who was a minister of Lalitaditya Muktapida of 
Kashmir^. With regard to Haravarsa, Dr. Buhler was of opinion 
that nothing definite could be said about him until further 
materials were available. 

Later on, however^ Dr. F. W. Thomas, ^ Dr. Aufrechb^ and 
the editor of the Kddamhankaihdsdra in the Kavyamala Series, 
disagreed completely with the opinion of Dr. Buhler and held 
that the author of the RdmacarUa and the author of the 
Kddambarikaihdsdra must be different persons. The reason 
for holding this view was that, while the Abhinanda of the 
Kddambarikaihdsdra described himself as the son of Jayanta- 
bhatta, the Abhinanda of RdmacarUa called himself the son of 
Satananda. Satananda, we must remember, was well-known 
in the field of Alankara literature by his other name Rudrata 
and as the author of the Kdvydlankdra. With regard to Hara- 
varsa, however, nothing has been definitely settled, because 
the chronology and succession list of the Kings of the Pala 
Dynasty are far from being of a definite character. But let 
us hope, with the RdmacarUa in hand, to tackle this interesting 
problem. Before, however, entering into the question more 
deeply let us quote a few stanzas from the RdmacarUa bearing 
on this point. 


1. Indian Antiquary VoL II, P. 102. 

2. See the introductory Verses of the Kadambarikathasara. 

3. Vide Introduction of Kavindravacanasamuccaya Page 20, 

4. Vide C. C. Page 246, 
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WTRcqq^Cf >Tm^sfWJT=^: H 

11, VIII, XIV, XXX¥ 

■'■ ?w: ^ I 

eicT: II V, VIII, X, XII 

''• fgcTTfecT^Picrq^^^: ^JT^iFcT^sn^cni^: i 

pr 91%: il%«ll; U vi 

^?r i!:w=9ftcT =^i?:cn|aJT #iwCipr9%l9 rf^cr%si%i^ I 

^ cff^cqgcSinq^ 5F# || X 

2(}9: g 91^59^: ^ I 

m: 5rEiT^^Trqfr5n%H i%Hifw: wiqqiwg^isl^q^ II xi 






The verses quoted above clearly show that the patron of 
Abhinanda was Haravarsa also known as Yuvaraja who belonged 
to the Pala Dynasty. It is not, however, difficult to imagine 
that this is the same as the famous Pala Dynasty of 
Bengal history, even though the surname Pala may be found 
occasionally in the names of kings of other dynasties, such as 
Mahendrapala of the Gurjara Pratihara Dynasty. According to 
V. A, Smith, however, the word Palanvaya '' refers to th 
famous Pala Dynasty of Bengal alone^. 

One may raise the question as to how the rulers of the Pala 
Dynasty, with a definite partiality to the Buddhist creed, could 
patronise a Hindu poet like Abhinanda. The rulers of the Pala 
Dynasty usually call themselves Paramasaugata”^ in their 
inscriptions and they are the accredited benefactors of purely 
Buddhist monasteries such as Nalanda, Vikramasila and Odanta- 


1. Vide Early History of India Page 413 . 

2 . Vide E. I. VoL IV, Page 249 , and Indian Antiquary YoL XXI, 
Page 258 . 
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puri. It is, therefore, an anomaly to think of a Pala King being 
the patron of a Hindu poet. The answer to this is not far to seek. 
The testimony of Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, the 
editor oiiheRaniacarita oi Sandhyakaranandin, is that the Palas 
were tolerant to Hindu religion though they actually professed 
Buddhism.i The Grants made by Dharmapal i^ to a Visnu temple 
and Devapala’s Grants to a Brahmin of the Asvalayana Sakha 
and of the Aupamanyava gotra, go to show that the Palas were 
tolerant towards Hindu religion. 

It is well-known that there are two lists of the Pala kings ; 
one comes from the Tibetan sources while the other is recon- 
structed with the help of inscriptional evidence. According to the 
Tibetan list the reign of Gopala begins from 660 A. D. He is 
followed by 18 kings one after another and the last in that chain 
reigned in the year 1139 A. D.^ The inscriptional evidence, on 
the other hand, does not agree with the Tibetan account with 
regard to the names of the kings or the duration of their reign. 

Sir V. A. Smith, R. D. Banerji and M. H. D. Sastri are 
inclined to take the inscriptional evidence as more reliable than 
the information afforded by the Tibetan authorities. According 
to the Khalimpur and the Monghyr Grants of Dharmapala and 
Devapala respectively, the first king of the Pala Dynasty was 
Gopala, the second was his son Dharmapala while the third was 
Devapala his grandson. Dharmapala was a contemporary of 
King Indrayudha who was ruling in Kanauj in 783 A. D.^ Rely- 
ing on this piece of evidence we can place the reign of Gopala in 
the first half of the 8th century and that of Dharmapala in the 
second half of the same century. The Pala Dynasty was continu- 
ed up to the end of the 12th century and thereafter was reduced 
to insignificance on the rise of the Sena kings and at the advent 
of the Muhammadans. The long chain of Pala kings was noted 
for their fondness of literature and their patronage towards the 
great poets and philosophers of the time belonging to different 
religious sects. But amongst the known kings of the Pala 

1 . See Introduction to Ramacarita of Sandhyakaranandin M.A S B 

2. Vide'E.l.Vo\.l\. 

3. Indian Antiquary Vol. XXI, Page 258. 

4 . Vide M. M. S. C. Vidyabhushana’s History of Indian Logic, 

S* Vide Page go, Palas of Bengal, M. A. S. B., Vol, V. 
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Dynasty BO one bore the title Haravarsa, the parton of our poet 
Abhinanda, the author of the 

The title Y uvaraja was^ however, given to some of the Pala 
Princesi but this appears to signify nothing more than a mere 
heir-apparent to the throne. But from what we can gather from 
the account of Abhinanda, Haravarsa the Yuvaraja seems to have 
been a ruling Prince and not a mere heir-apparent. This is also 
confirmed by the authority of Soddhala, author of the Udaya- 
sundankaihd. In this work, published as No. XI of the Gaek- 
wad's Oriental Series, it is mentioned that Yuvaraja, the patron 
of poet Abhinanda, was a ruling prince. 

gqfcRiq^: i 

frnr Icqsjt II 

fcqsr^Mi qn^ ?nfq I 

^ ^ ^ ^ifT II 


W ^ Pt?: I 

SIcqm ?5I3JT5RIlt ^%^cnf^FRW 11 

Udayasiindarikatha Pp. 2-3. 
Soddhala flourished in the court of the three Royal brothers 
Cittaraja, Nagarjuna and Mumminiraja of Kohkana^ and from 
the inscription dated 1026 A. D.^ of Cittaraja we can assign 
him to the early part of the 11th century. That Haravarsa, the 
Yuvaraja, was a ruling prince, can also be ascertained from the 
following quotations taken at random from the Rdmacariia of 
Abhinanda. 




1 



1. Vide EJ. VoL IV; Page 249 and Indian Antiquary Vol XXI, 

P* 258. 

2. See the Introduction of the Udayasundarikatha, G. O. S. XL 

3. Vide Indian Antiquary Part V, Page 277. 
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?FiT wm\ wi ^ I 

m II xm 

fn^4*?i5rff^ ^ =^<s^ sr^nw; i 

Ffnl^ref: n 

XVII,XX 

3i!=^?'iCfi,4 oing^ i 

Ffisr^: II XVIII, XXI 

fiFTH te I 

toR ^FTFT 

m: e^Ri^nf^^Rqfq ^ li xxxin 

mm II XXII 

From these citations it is easy to prove that Haravarsa, the 
Yuvaraja, was a nilinLf prince and patronised Abhinanda in the 
capacity of a sovereign. This Prince was poweriul in battle- 
fields; he carried his victorious arms into the territories of his 
contemporaries and extirpated all his enemies; this is borne 
out by the following verses. 

^ 3rq% qi^; J 

?iFi; RarcTiTF^wsfq II 

VII 


#rTOW II XXVII 

^ FqgrRJ# R iRt ST iFR^Sf4 I 

f 4 tR'Cl<R'j|<T Rd : %: II 

XXVII 

fcT€?:^4iR;#t3fqf^ ^ p a siiif^^rsi ^: n 

xxix; XXXIV 
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mm TisrmF^qRTO ^ i 

^TWlfar AR# f 

XXXI 


Now let us take up the question of the time of Abhinanda 
and Haravarsa. The testimony of Soddhala, as has been shown 
already, leads us to believe that Abhinanda and his patron king 
Yuvaraja were already famous in 1000 A. D. He actually com- 
pares Abhinanda with such famous authors as Bana and Kalidasa 
who preceded him. 1 On the other hand, we have to assign 
Haravarsa to a period after Dharmapala, the second king of the 
Pala Dynasty on the authority of the following citation from the 
R&macariia of Abhinanda. 

^131? I 

T%5rq% II xxvii 

As Dharmapala ruled upto the first quarter of the 9th cen- 
tury, this fixes the earliest limit for the time of Haravarsa while 
the latest limit of his time is fixed by Soddhala, circa 1000 A. D. 
During this time, we find three or four names of kings in the Pala 
Dynasty renowned for their valour and patronage of Sanskrit 
learning. These are 1. Devapala, 2. Vigrahapala, 3. Narayanapala 
and 4. Mahipala I. Two Yuvarajas also make their appearance 
during this period, namely Tribhuvanapala, first son of Dharma- 
pala and Rajyapala, son of Devapala. These two latter were 
undoubtedly heirs-apparent but history does not tell us whether 
they ever got an opportunity to rule. 

Next, let us examine the materials connected with the 
identity ot Abhinanda and attempt to fix his date with some 
degree of precision. As has already been pointed out, there is a 
general impression amongst scholars that the Abhinanda of the 
Ramacarita is different from the Abhinanda of the Kadambdn^ 
kathasdra on the ground that he is the son of Satananda while 
the other is the son of Jayantabhatta. That the author of the 
Ramacarita was the son of Satananda is borne out by the follow- 
ing verse : — 


I. See page 6o above. 


cT?TT gp! ^F^: PR^ ^5ftq#[ q^: 1 

IR^srei^sT ^TRfPR^’-^lS^ II v,ix 

As Jayantabhatta is generally assigned to the period between 
825 and 850 A.D., his son Abhinanda and the Abhinanda of the 
Ramacarita must be regarded as contemporaries^ even though 
they may not be identical. It has already been pointed out that 
Abhinanda is referred to by Soddhala the author of the Udaya- 
sundarlkathd who flourished early in the 11th century. Bhoja- 
deva in his Sarasvatlkanthdbharana and the Srngdraprakdsa 
quotes extensively from the Ramacarita; so also Mammatabhatta 
in his Kdvyaprakdsa. Several other writers on poetics such as 
Abhinavagupta and Ksemendra of Kashmir refer to Abhinanda 
though it is rather difficult at this stage to say whether this 
Abhinanda is the same as the author of the Ramacarita, 


On the strength of these quotations one may be tempted to 
hold that Abhinanda was the Court-poet of Mahipala I who 
flourished between 978-1030 A. D. But this can be disproved 
by the fact that Soddhala in his Chronology of famous poets of 
ancient India beginning from Valmiki down to his own 
time places Abhinanda before Rajasekhara.'*' He says : — 



I 

to ii 

^ ffcPri??! il 

Wl- I 

in=^ wm ii 

efiFcR^ i 

?nw; 5ni^ 


* The author of the paper seeks to infer a chronological relation 
from the order in which certain poets are mentioned in these verses and 
argues that Abhinanda is older than Rajasekhara, This inference is 
untenable since Kalidasa in the extract comes after Bhart^ftnentha. [Ed,] 
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Rajasekhara was teacher of king Mahendrapala of Kanauj 
and therefore must have flourished in the beginning of the 10th 
century.! if Ahhinanda is regarded under the circumstances as 
a contemporary of Mahipala , there will remain hardly any 
margin for his composition becoming famous so as to be classed 
with that of the Valmiki, Kalidasa, Bana and others. 

According to Soddhala, therefore, Abhinanda must have 
flourished in the court of King Yuvaraja before the 10th century. 
In this way it is possible to shorten the later limit for the time 
of Abhinanda as 900 A. D. Between SeO and 900 A. D. in the 
Pala Dynasty o‘ Bengal, there were only two kings famous for 
their literary activities and renowned for their valour. These two 
are Dharmapala and his son Devapala the two most famous and 
powerful kings of the Pala Dynasty. From the verses cited 
above, we find ample evidence of the high esteem in which 
King Dharmapala was held in the e}'es of Abhinanda. I will 
quote here some more verses from the Ramacarita in which 
mention has been made of the father of his patron king Hara- 
varsa. 

f^^RSTcTWT'cI^tTIcr^FcT^ ^ II 

VII 

5F:i%q II 



i^sifqcr: II 


VII 


In these two stanzas, Haravarsa is described as the son of 
VikramasHa. Who this Vikramasila is, is again a diiBficult 
question. Or it may be a mere epithet. Be that as it may, the 
word Vikramasila very forcibly reminds us of the famous 
Vikramasila monastery of the Buddhists which was founded 
by Dharmapala.2 Is it then very improbable to identify 


1. Vide Sir V. A. Smith Page 394. 

2. See Sir V. A. Smith Page 414. 


I 
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Vikramasila with king Dharmapala, the founder of the 
Vikramasila monastery ? On the contrary this seems to be quite 
likely as it is confirmed be the colophon of the Sr agdhara- 
siotratlka^ which runs as follows: — 





Dharmapala had two sons Tribhuvanapala and Devapala. 
In the Khalimpur Grant, Tribhuvanapala is mentioned as A'uva- 
raja; but in the Monghyr Grant, Devapala succeeds his father. 
In the second half of the 9th century, Devapala attained great 
fame and popularity as a ruler. 

Considering the mass of evidence given above, we have no 
other alternative than to identify Haravarsa or Yuvaraja the 
patron king of Abhinanda with Devapala, son of Dharmapala, 
otherwise known as Vikramasila. 

A confirmatory evidence in support of the proposed 
identification is afforded to us when we compare a statement in 
the Monghyr Grant of Devapala with another made by Abhi- 
nanda in his Rmnacarita. In the Monghyr Grants, we find the 
following remarkable verse describing Devapala — 

qr: ijl f %frFTJlli%- 

T.{^i 

^ mmi ^ n 

Here Devapala is warmly praised for reviving the path of liber- 
ality which was opened up by Bali in Krtayuga and continued 
by Bhargava in Treta, Karna in Dvapara and gakadvit Vikra- 
maditya in the Kali age, but which was interrupted after the 
death of the last, mentioned king. 


The same idea is expressed in the following few stanzas 
from the Ramacarita describing Haravarsa’s liberality 



1. SeeM. M. S. G. Vidyabhushana’s History of Indian Logic, 
Pagegrg. 

2. Vids Indian Antiquary Vol. XXI, Page 258. 
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XXV 


III 


XXVIII 


XXXI 


W‘ II XXIII 

»IT^: 5#qi5wj[^i 

II XXIV 

These verses are so remarkably similar that on the strength 
of this alone the identity of Devapala with Haravarsa may be 
established. 

The question may be raised as to how a king of the Pala 
Dynasty, instead of bearing a name ending in Pala, should prefer 
to be called Haravarsa, a name quite foreign to the Pala 
tradition. The reason for this is not difficult to discover. It 
is well known that Dharmapala married a Rastrakuta 
princess known by the name of Rannadevi.^ Rastrakuta princes 
were very fond of adopting names ending in Varsa 
and it is very probable that king Devapala during his 
stay in his maternal uncle's household was known by the name 
of Haravarsa, while his elder brother Tribhuvanapala was Yuva- 
raja in the court of his father Dharmapala. 

• '■ i.- ' Ihdian'Antiqairy Vol. 'XXI^ Page 25-7. * • ' ■* ' 
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anandarayamakhin versus appadhvarin ' 

■ BY 

V. A, Ramaswami Sastri, B. A. (Honsj. 

Super iniendentf Sarasvaii Mahal Palace Library} Tanjore. 

Students of modern historico-literary research should not 
confound our authors, one with another, when ample material 
is available in their own works to distinguish them. One 
such confusion has somehow arisen between the two authors — 
Anandarayamakhin and Appadhvarin, Some believe that 
they are one and the same person. The learned introduction 
to the Vani Vilas edition of Dharmakuta of Tryambakaraya- 
makhin supports it. Others believe that Anandarayamakhin 
was the patron of Appadhvarin and as a token of his respect 
and gratitude, the latter wrote and presented some of his 
works to the learned public in the name of the former. Of 
these two views, the first is a mere conjecture and as such, 
has to be discarded. (See extracts below). Phe second is 
acceptable so far as it admits that they are two different authors 
of the same age; but the fact that of these two, one enjoyed 
high patronage at the hands of the other is questionable. If 
Anandaraya were Appadhvarin’s real patron, his name would 
have found a place in Appadhvarin's works. But nowhere in his 
works do we find references to Anandaraya. Curiously, Acara- 
navanita, a great treatise on Dharmasastra which, as believed by 
some, Appadhvarin wrote and passed cff in the name of 
Anandaraya, mentions only king Shah ii as his protector and 
life-giver. So the only conclusion possible iri that Anandaraya- 
makhin is a younger contemporary ot Appadhvarin (as other evi- 
dences also show) and both of them have enjoyed the high 
patronage of the most benevolent king Shahji of Tan j ore. 

We shall now try to give a short sketch of these two authors 
and a list of their works. 

Anandarayamakhin. 

About the parentage of Anandarayamakhin, there is no 
difficulty* He is the son of Nrsirhharayamakhin of Bharadvaja 
family, who is the son ; of Gangadharamakhin by Krsnambika 
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and the grandson of Babaji Yajvan,^ as the following table 
will show - 

BABAJI yajvan 

I 

Gahgadharamakhin = Krsnambika 
(Minister of Ekoji) 


■ Nrsimharaya- 
makhin — Minister of 
Ekoji. 

Anandaraya-makhin 
^Minister of Shah] i 
and Serfoji I; author 
of Vidyaparinaya and 
Commentary on As- 
valayana Grhya- 
Sutras. 


Tryambaka- 
rayamakhin 
Minister of Shahji 
and Serfoji I — 
author of Dharma- 
kuta, Strldharma 
etc. 


Bhagavantaray a- 
makhin — Minister of 
Serfoji I; author of 
Raghavabhyudaya- 
nataka; 

Mukunda-Vilasa 
Kavya, and 
Uttaracampu. 


Gahgadharamakhin, his sons and his well-known grand- 
son — Anandarayamakhin have had the fortune to serve as 
ministers under the Mahratha kings — Ekoji alias Venkoji and 
his three sons. Besides his manifold activities in the adminis- 
tration of the Mahratha royal court and battlefield as Dharma- 
dhikarin and Dalavoy respectively, Anandrayamakhin was a poet 
of a high order. His works so far as we are able to judge, are 

(1) Vidyaparinaya, published in KavyamMa Series — an allegorical 
drama on the model of Krsnamisra's Prabodhacandrodaya and 

(2) Asvalayanagrhyasutravyakhya, (ms. available in Tanjore 
Palace Library) a good and readable commentary on the Rgvedic 
grhya-sutras and to some extent, a good compendium of the 
duties of a Bahvrca householder/ 

There is a strong belief prevalent among scholars that all 
the works known in the name of Anandaraya are not his p)rO“ 
diiction. It is believed that one Vedakavi wrote Vidyapari- 
naya and Jivananda — another drama of the same type and attri- 
buted them to Anandarayamakhin. Similarly, Appadhvarin's 
Acaranavanita is also believed to have passed under the name of 
Anandaraya. But the verses in the prologue to Vidyaparinaya 

I. See verses is, 27 knd 28 in the beginning: of the DharmakSta— 
Sri Vani Vilas edition and the prologue of Vidyapa^inayam available 
in the Tanjore Palace Library. - 
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(given below) expressly state that the author of the drama was 
Anandarayamakhin whose name as author and as minister of 
the Mahratha kings — Shahji and Serfoji was widely known. 

% 



§oqr qj#t^ 

q ^ qi%l =qf#ff%qril^ I 

WTfiT {qqfe^Fq% 1%^ 5q^r- 

q^^ =q 13^ gqi^rcT: n 


tan ^3, m-, ^ ^ 

I 3I?T qr — 




srqqiOT;.... 


q qi^^^ 1 

3T[qirqr# qqr crqr 

^qrif e??irg% ^%rgiqp^qTq^ I 

f^qi;F%f?rw?R55q^ % ^Fcrqr 

(Prologue of Vidyaparinaya.) 

The requisition note addresed to king Shahji in the work 
Acaranavanita by Appadhvarin is ah eloquent proof of the fact 
that king Shahji— not Anandaraya— was the patron of , Appa- 
dhvarin. (See the extract given in the n^t section of this paper.) 



: :: : ananmrAyamakhin ' appadhvarin H 

Appddhv^rin. 

Appadhvarin belongs to Srivatsa fainily (gotra) and he is 
the son of one Cidambaramakhin, an inhabitant of Kilayur 
(modern Killiyur) a village near Miyavarain in Tanjore District. 





^r: ii . 

(Prologue of Madanabhusanabhana, of which a ms. is available 
in the Tanjore Palace Library.) 

irRRei^JT'7?rfcTR^ II 

(Acaranavanita — ms. available in Tanjore Palace Library.) 
His Acarya was one Udayamurti and his Pracarya was one 
Pi|lai Sastrin of Alattur village near Mayavaram, as the following 
verses show 

3n^<fr7JflcTt?94 i>qT7^rg; || 

^JTcRcTJT^I 

w^- 

goqigvrrTiRcT^j^^^RFj; n 

(Acaranavanita.) 

That he was patronised by King Shahji is evident from the 
following verses found in his Acaranavanita. 
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5^41^4 ^ ew«iqg^ll 

(Acaranavanita.) 

Again, that Appadhvarin enjoyed royal patronage and help is 
evident from the following facts taken from the Acaranavanita 
(See extracts below). 

When he had the honour of attending the great sacrifice 
performed by Tryambakarayamakhin the minister of Shahji in 
Dhatr year (1696 A, D.) in Svamimalai near Kumbhakonam, his 
company was much appreciated by the Mahratha ruler and con- 
sequently, he was honourably delayed in Tanjore for three 
months to do Mahabharataparayana in the royal court; and 
when he was afterwards at his own request permitted to return 
to his place Mayavaram, he was asked by king Shahji to write 
a treatise on Dharmasastra. Consequently soon after his return 
to his residence, along with his son he took, up that great task 
and finished his monumental work on Dharmasastra- — Acara- 
navanita of 15,000 granthas — which cost him hard mental labour 
for eight full years; and he made a final request to the royal 
patron to accept and popularise his work and to fulfil his desire 
to perform several vedic sacrifices. 

^ I 

^ CRT II 

’ttfRI^PTcT: I 

^JT%: # I 
wr II 

5Ic#<^Tc^ I 
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tot: qw^: II 

5r=^S^ TICRFSTT^^lifr ^ f| giqr I 

^ ?T5r I 

w!^'. ?fi^ ww w{0^i w 

g5r#^i?Tfcr: i 

^pxicra^ II 





?rft^ < 5 ^^ li 


[Acaranavanita.] 


Appadhvarin is widely known among scholars as the author 
of Acaranavanita, a big and good compendium of most of the 
important topics — specially funeral rites— related to Dharma- 
sastra. The masterly exposition of the subject with all its com- 
plications, the vast number of quotations he has gathered 
from original smrtis and digests — Nibandhanagranthas — on 
Dharmasastra including the most modern and up-to-date autho- 
rity in South India — viz. the Smrtimuktaphala of Vaidyanatha 
Diksita, are sufficient proofs to the clear understanding and 
sound judgment of our author. His Madanabhusanabhana and 
Gaurimayuramahatmya Campu are the two literary productions 
that may stand on a par with the most famous works in that 
sphere of literature. In short, Appadhvarin is an author of a 
high order and his Acaranavanita and two other literary produc- 
tions will make his name remembered by posterity. 

Note . — This Appadhvarin should not be mistaken for one 
Appasuri, who is known as the disciple of one Vaidyanatha 
Sastri, as evidenced from his work on grammar, Sabdaratnavali, 
an incomplete copy of which is available in this library. 




?ift^5TT wncTi% I 

to: II 


III— 1 0 


TIRUMAl^GAI ALVAR AND CALUKYA 
VIKRAMADITYA L 

BY 

Pandit M, Raghava Ayyangar, 

Office of the Tamil Lexicon^ Madras. 

Tiruniaiigai Alvar mentions in several of his liymns a mighty 
king of the north being vanquished with the Pandya king by the 
warriors of Nahkur A Who that king is, is the subject of this 
article. 

That Tirumahgaiyar lived after the Age of Sahgam is clear 
from his celebrating Kdc-c-cehkanan, a king of Sahgam fame.^ 
He mentions the shore temple of Siva at Mahabalipuram built by 
Narasimha Varman IH (who lived towards the close of 7th cen- 
tury). He eulogises in his Paramesvara Vinnakaram-Tirumoli, 
the temple consecrated by Pallava Malla (A. D. 717-779) who 
was known as Paramesvara Varman before he came to the 
throne^ and known after him as Paramesvara Vinnakaram^ and 
this hymn speaks of him and his triumphs even as they are 
known to us from inscriptions. ^ The Alvar celebrates the 
prowess of Vairamekan in such a way that he could not have 
been other than his contempomry.^ Hence, whoever this 
Vairamekan might have been, whether he was the Rastrakuta 
conqueror of Kahci in 754, or his daughter's son, Danti 
Varman, it is quite clear that the Alvar should have been 
his contemporary and lived in the 8th century. Further, the 
Dwyasuricaritaniy the most ancient and authoritative treatise on 
the lives of the Alvars mentions that Periyalvar, Nammalvar, 
Tirumahgai Alvar and others were contemporaries and it has 


1. Periya Tirumoli—^, 5, 6; 4, i, 2; 4, i, s; 4, 6, 2; 4, y, i; 

2. Ihid, 6, 6. 

3. Ibid. 2, 6, 9. 

4. S. I, I, iv. p, II. 

5. It is now known as Vaikunfa peruraal kovil in Conjeevaram* 

6. Periya Tirumoli 2, 9, 

7 . lUd. 2, 8, 10. 
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been proved in mj AlvWkaUKala-nilai^ ih^ have 

lived in the 8th century. 

The Alvar born of the warrior class and having distinguished 
himself as a warrior of great valour, never failed to appreciate 
courage and prowess wherever he found them and immortalised 
the heroes in fitting terms. When he had an occasion to des- 
cribe Kanci, he says that she (Conjeevaram) was steeped in the 
valour and fame of Vairamekanh He speaks very highly of the 
warriors of Nafikai or Tirunangur in . Gola-nadu, for having so 
admirably routed a Pandya king and a mighty king of the 
North that they had to take to their heels^. But he 
has not mentioned the name of the king under whom the soldiers 
of Nahkai fought. This king should evidently have been one of 
the Pallavas who held the sovereignty from the 7th century in 
Cola country with the help of Muttaraiyars^. The words hnannum' 
fpayil'4 etc., that he uses here and also the fact that his 
native place was Tiruvali-Tirunagari, a village near Tiru-nahkur 
enable us to infer that he ought to have had a personal know- 
ledge of the heroes of that great war. Who these heroes were, 
is worth investigating. In the first half of the eighth century 
when Tirumahgai Alvar lived, the kings that were most flourish- 
ing were the Pallavas. In this period, Kanci was invaded twice, 
once in 741 A.D. by Ca}ukya-Vikramaditya IP and again in 754 
A. D. by the Rastrakuta king Danti Durga in the time of Pallava 
Malla^ and in both, the Pallava king was miserably defeated. 
Then we hear at the beginning of the ninth century that another 

I, Qjii5*jCuiai5dr Periya-'i'irumoli, 

2 , 8 , 10 . 

60 fr( 3 iriT {ihid, 4 , 5 , 6)- 

3. Muttaraiya}* belonged to the Kallar caste and were such great 
warriors as to be eulogised by the poets. Tirumahgai mannan may be 
one of them, (vide Alvafkal-Kdla-niLai^ pp. 117-21). 

4 . ^*LoirQj0iB Q*S}i<d>rr8Qa:r0r€ii{riT 

(P. T. 4 , I. 2 ). 

<^^Qpho 5 T Qoim rSQstr&rQjirir {bitieksid^ (ibid. 4, 

7. i)- 

QpmsmffQixy^., ^emi^p€ 0 >TiT ua^eo iBrrimoQS 
(Ibid, 4, I, s). 

5. Ep. Ind. VoL i, No. 29, p. 205. 

6. Kadaba Plcftes — Ep, Ind, Vol, iv, pi 334, 
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Rastrakuta king Gdvinda III invaded Kanci, defeated Dantivar- 
man, son of Pallava Malta and took Kanci by force. This 
gradually led to the decline of Pallava rule^. 

From the Aihole inscription we gather that Pulakesin II 
defeated at about 610 A. D. Pallava Mahendim’^arman. Again 
Pulakesin invaded the south about 640 A. D. and fought many a 
battle at Manimahgalam and other places against Narasimhavar- 
man 1, son of Mahendravarman. Narasiriiha had him defeated, 
pursued him as far as his capital, Vatapi, and destroyed the 
city. Dr, V, A. Smith opines that Pulakesin fell owing to this 
encounter. Pulakesin's son Calukya Vikramaditya, was an able 
soldier like his father. He wanted to take vengance on the 
Pallava monarch who was Paramesvai'avarman at this time. The 
Gadval, Kuram and Udayendram plates say that Pallava Para- 
mesvara inflicted such a crushing defeat at Peruvajanallur on 
Calukya Vikramaditya I about 676 A, D. who invaded the Cola 
country and encamped at Uragapuram on the southern bank of 
the Caiivery, that he had to flee with rags on. It is reasonable 
then to infer that the Alvar's reference is only to the invasion of 
Caluk 3 ^a Vikramaditya, and not of Pulakesin; for it is more pro- 
bable for the Alvar to have met the warriors who had fought in 
676 A. D. than those who had fought in 640 A. D., since he 
should have lived at least up to 754 A, D. when he eulogised 
Vairamekan in his hymns; besides the scene of action during the 
invasion at 676 A. D. was only C5lanadu and not Tondainadu, 
nor is found any mention, in the hymns, of the destruction of 
Vatapi, the capital of Pulakesin IL 

Scholars vary, in their opinion, that Uragapuram mentioned 
above might have been Madura, Negapatam or Uraiyur, But 
Dr, Dubreuil has conclusively proved that it could not have been 
other than Uraiyur^ since Peruvalanalliir is a village 10 miles 
northwest of But he says that three kings, Manavarman, the 
Singhalese king, Ko-c-cataiyan, the Pandya king and Parames- 


1. Ind. Ant. Vol. ix, p. 127. 

2. The Pallavas, En^. tr, p. 43, 

3. Maha-vidvan R. Raghava Ayyangar Avl., kindly brought 

to my notice a passage ^frQeo(^ 60 iT 

from a poem called Kuldttuhga-cdlan Pillai-Utamil by Ottak-kuttar 
in the Tanjore Palace Library wherein U ragapurt is referred to as a 
Cola capital at the time of Kulottuhga II. The Cola capital referred to, 
could not have been anything other than Uraiyur. 
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varavarman, the Pallava king made an alliance among themsel- 
ves to vanquish the invader Vikraraaditya 1.^ But the Gadval 
plates refer only to Vikramaditya's recovering the tracts which 
the three unnamed kings deprived him of, in the opening years 
of' his;" reign. ■ ' 

^ kings opposed the invasion of 

Vikramaditya of whom one was the Pandya, he cannot possibly 
be Ko-c-cataiyan as Dr, Dubreuil thinks. For, from the 
Anaimalai inscriptions and Velvikudi plates we learn that Paran- 
taka Netuncataiyan the grandson of Ko-c-cataiyan ascended the 
throne about 767 A. D. Had Ko-c-cataiyan lived during the 
invasion of Vikramaditya Le,^ about 675 A. D., a period of 92 
years should be allotted to the reigns of K5-c-cataiyan and his 
son Maravarman which is too long. Hence there is great pos- 
sibility for his father Arikesari Maravarman to have lived at 
that time. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that there is no 
support in the Velvikudi plates for the suggestion that Ko-c- 
cataiyan vanquishing the Maharathas in the city Mahgalapuram 
has no reference to any war of the Pandya with Vikramaditya 
I, as Dubreuil thinks. It is well known from the commentary 
to Iraiyanar Akapporul and the Velvikudi plates that above-said 
Arikesari Maravarman was the victor over the Cera in a num- 
ber of battles and brought under his sway a part of Kohgu-nadu. 
If, during the time of this Pandya, Vikramaditya had passed 
through the Kohgu-coiintry and had camped at Uraiyur, it is 
worth investigating whether he was there as the friend or foe of 
Pandya, The Gadval plates granted at the camp of Uraiyur 
mention that Vikramaditya was camped there with the object of 
invading the Pallava domains, but does not mention that any 
battle had taken place there. There is thus no ground for the 
assumption that he camped at Uraiyur after scoring a victory 
over the Pandya. The other theory that Vikramaditya passed 
through the Kohgu-country and was encamped at Uraiyur as the 
ally of the Pandya, considerably gains in strength. It is note- 

I. He has perhaps based his argument on Kendur plates 
which were later than the Gadval and Kuram plates above referred to. 
Vikramaditya might have vanquished Pandya some time other than this 
since the above-plates do not clearly state that Pandya was one of the 
triad referred to. They merely enumerate the kings that became 
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worthy that there were reasons why the Pandya should range 
himself on the side opposite to that of the Pallava. The Pallavas 
had rudely shaken the balance of power, by their conquest of the 
Cola country (even as early as the time of Sirhhavisnu, 590 A.D.) 
and time and again they had attacked the frontiei*s of the Pandya 
country. So bitter was the feeling between these two powers 
that it gave rise to their hostility for generations. Henee the 
probability is that the Pandya took the opportunity of the invasion 
of a Northern Power to wreck his neighbour and enemy the 
PallavavS.i 

The subjugation of the Kohgu-country by the Pandya pro- 
cured for him an inveterate enemy in the Cera, who, on all 
subsequent occasions, ranged himself with the Pallava^. The 
Alvar himself hints that the Cera was a vassal of the Pallava.^ 

From the above it may be clear, that if at all there were 
three kings that opposed the march of Vikramaditya, the pro- 
bability is that they were the Pallava, the Cera and the 
Singhalese king. That the Pandya w^as an ally of the invader is 
clear from the following lines of Tirumahgai Alvar. 

GrlbdrsffrGfjL- (a/) eiiUQjiH semu, ^ A p.p&0!T&riT 

** to/ra/ 0 / 5 ^ 6 ^ijsirL.ifl€STS 63 T miTikims 

rsfrikms The first passage is 
to be interpreted thus The people of Nankur were so powerful 
as to see the flight of the Northern king with the mighty Pandya. 
It may also be interpreted thus. — The people of Nankur 
were so powerful as to see the flight of the Northern King after 
the mighty Pandya's flight. These passages also show how 
powerful the king of the North was, how soon he was vanquished 
by the warriors of Nankur, and how he was forced to retreat, 
all of which completely agree with the contents of the Kuram 
plates of Paramesvaravarman L 

I. As there is distinct inscriptional reference that Pulakepin II 
invaded the south against the Pallavas for the benefit of Cola. 
Cera and Pandyas, there is no doubt that the same motive must have 
actuated his son Calukya Vikramaditya also: He must have been there- 
fore friendly to the Pandyas. (E. I vi. p. x.) 

njil) ^0unr^!w ^L.Ojruj^u — Madras Muse^im Plates. 

u^&QiiT €i96&sO€ij p usOjnrdju ueoQojiBpiT 

aJCJsri6§<0&^(S uev 3 <ss 56 udr (P. T. 2, 9, i.). 
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The Alvar who lived during the reign of Pallava 
Malla (717-779) should have had an opportunity to hear from the 
soldiers who took part in vanquishing the king of the North and 
who lived in Nahkur, a village near his native place^ all about 
the battle of Peruvalanallur, and this king of the North could 
not have been any one other than Calukya Vikramaditya I. 



THE PKATIJ^TACANAKYA OB’ BHIMA 


BY 

R. Ramamurti, B, a. (Hons,), 

Madras. 

It is a well-known fact that the Mudraraksasa treats about 
the accession of Candragupta Maurya to the throne of Magadha, 
after defeating the Nandas and the “confederacy of the northern 
powers”, with the help of Canakya. This historical fact has 
been made the plot of the drama “ Pratijfiacanakya ” or the 
“ Pratibhacanakya ” as it is otherwise called by Bhima, Abhi- 
navagupta refers to this drama in the Abhinavabharati twice. 
The following are the extracts : — 

^ srRTiq^ls^q^ 

ffd 

sqqfcTt I 

Vol. ii, P. 343. A. Bharati. 

Vol. ii, P. 459. A. Bharati. 

From the above two extracts we infer that Bhima was a 
poet of a high order as is shown by the adjective “ Mahakavi ” 
and that he was the author of a drama with the twin-names 
of “ Pratijfiacanakya ” and “ Pratibhacanakya.” ^ 

This statement of Abhinava is confirmed by quotations in 
the latter day anthologies. Some of the verses ascribed to Bhima 

in the anthologies like “§rqi 

I. I’lie main argument of the author of this paper in giving an 
alternative name for the drama Pratijnacanakya as Pratibhacanakya is 
based on the second reference given above (Abhinavabharati Vol II, 
P. 459-). It may be noted that in all probability this is a scribal error, 
the confusion between hhd and jna being quite common in many 
scripts. To base an argument on this point would appear to be far- 
fetched, [Ed] 
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seem to have been taken from a drama and especially the verse 

ascribed to Bhima in the Suktimuktavali 
certainly seems to be a verse in the Prastavana. 

No writer before Abhinavagupta as far as 1 know has men- 
tioned Bhima or his dramas. There is no doubt as to the date of 
Abhinavagupta since he himself furnishes it in his “ Brhativrtti” 
on the Pratyabhijhavimarsini. The date of Abhinava’s literary 
activity ranges from 990 to 1015 A. D. This then forms the 
lowest determinant of the date of the Pratijnacanakya, We shall, 
in the course of this article, fix the other determinant. That the 
Pratijnacanakya had the very same plot as the Mudraraksasa is 
clearly su gg ested by the title itself, and a study of the names 
given to these respective dramas furnishes us with some interest- 
ing information. The Mudraraksasa gives pronounced pro- 
minence to Raksasa and his ill-fated seal, while the 
Pratijnacanakya or the Pratibhacanakya gives prominence to 
Canakya and his terrible pledge or to Canakya and his scintill- 
ating genius. This makes us infer that perhaps Bhima wrote his 
drama as a rival play to the Mudraraksasa. This perhaps legiti- 
mate, though speculative, inference is further strengthened by the 
similarity in the names of characters in the play. Like Malayaketu 
in the Mudraraksasa there is Vindhyaketu in the Pratijnacanakya. 
In this connection it is necessary to refer to the date of the Mudra- 
raksasa. No scholar will agree to ascribe Visakhadatta to a 
date, earlier than 800 A. D. Since the Mudraraksasa seems to 
be the first play dramatising the ascendancy of Candragupta and 
since the Pratijnacanakya seems to be a rival play, it need hardly 
be said that the Mudraraksasa forms the upper limit of the 
Pratijnacanakya. Thus we may say that the drama in question 
was written between 800 and 1015 A. D. 


Now, a further clue seemes to be found in one of the 
couplets of Rajasekhara, praising poets or productions. One of 
such couplets praises a king of Kalanjara of the name of 
Bhimata. 


43. Suktimuktavali. 

The above verse furnishes us with the information that Bhimata 
was the author of five dramas, and the Svapnadasanana, was the 
best of them. 
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Kalajnara was a fortress, which was beautified later, as a 
chief town by the great builders, the Chandels. The history of 
the Chandels according to V. A. Smith began only early in the 
ninth century and Kalahjara fell into their hands only in the 
reign of Yasovarman, the Chandel King in 916 A* D. This easily 
proves that Bhimata was the ruler of Kalafijara before the 
Chandels seized it. Thus the date of his rule should have been 
before 915 A. D. on the strength of these two reasons 

(1) Rajasekhara's reference. 

(2) Fall of Kalanjara. 

Now it is quite probable that the letters — fa '' may have 
elided, his name thus reducing itself to simple Bhima. Since 
Rajasekhara attributes five dramas to this king, since this really 
requires a high quality of creative genius, and since Abhinava- 
gupta refers to a drama Pratijnacanakya, and speaks of its author 
Bhima as a Mahakavi, it need not be thought far-fetched or 
laboured if we identify the two and include the Pratijnacanakya 
as one of the five dramas referred to before. 

Chronologically there is nothing incongruous. The adjec- 
tive Mahakavi ” does not militate against the royal status since 
we find Harsa of Kanouj speaking of himself in the of 

his dramas as This identity has made us 

go a step further in fixing the date of the play {i. e.) the play 
seems to have been written between 800 to 915 A. D. 

Thus we may conclude that the author of the Pratijna- 
canakya was no other than the King of Kalanjara, that he was the 
author of five dramas of which we know only two namely the 
Svapnadasanana, and the Pratijnacanakya, and that he flourished 
between 800 to A. D. and 915 A. D. 
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DEFINITION OF POETRY, OR KAVYAi 


BY 

Pandit D. T, Tatacarya Siromani, M. O: U, 

Professor of Mlmamsa, Sanskrit Collage^ Tirmadi. 
Introduction. 

By way of seeking for a definition, an attempt is here made 
to point out what in the different phases of literary criticism was 
thought to be the essence of poetry. The thesis is divided into 
three chapters which relate to the English, Aristotleian and the 
Indian views on the characteristic principle of poetry. Since 
English criticism marks, logically, though not chronologically, 
the earliest stage of literary criticism, it is given the 
first place here. In my opinion at least, Aristotle has been 
grossly misunderstood throughout from his own age till now 
and it seems to me that we can hardly mention a treatise which 
has suffered at the hands of critics of various nations and 
countries as Aristotle's Poetics. The little acquaintance I have 
with the work of Aristotle (indeed in translation) assures 
me that he can be better understood by a scholar who 
is familiar with our (Indian) ancient poetical and philo- 
sophical works than anybody else. Butcher, truly a scholar 
of deep and admirable erudition, concentrated his attention upon 
the ^ Imitation ' and the < Universal ' of poetics; and thinking that 
all his predecessors were not able to penetrate into the true 
significance of the terms and that he alone has found it out, 
makes special mention of them in the introduction. I have to 
make the same remark with regard to his interpretation. Of course 
another scholar may come after me and repeat the same remark 
with regard to my interpretation also. But whether it may be 
correct or not, it is for the readers to judge. The critics includ- 
ing Butcher brush aside those passages of Aristotle that militate 
against their explanation, as casual and incidental remarks. 


I. Thesis approved by the Madras University for the Degree of 
Master of Oriental Learning. 
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Professor Saintsbiiry ridicules Greek Philosophers that they 
tried to establish certain categories because of the existence of 
words signifying them. But the ridicule cast by the ignorant 
comes doubly to themselves. Current words cannot but have 
some significance as the moving body cannot but have a soul. 
Yet he ridicules because he may. 

But the strong point in my views as to the universal '' and 
imitativeness of poetry spoken of in the Poetics is that the same 
line of argument is advanced by our old authors such as Dhanan- 
jaya and Dhanika, and that we need hardly say as Butcher does 
(Intro, p. ix) '<that in his Poetics there are oversights and 
omissions but all passages, if my interpretation of 

the above-mentioned terms are accepted, remain mutually con- 
cordant and are quite congruous with the Aristotelian principle 
of poetry. 


In the third chapter I have tried to prove that Bhamaha also 
accepts the svabhavokti-alankara (his illustrative sloka alone will 
suffice to convince one of this fact) and that Dandin does not 
belong to the Riti School of Vamana, but to the same Alankara 
School of Bhamaha. It is always more difficult to disprove 
than to form a conclusion. So until I see that sound scholars 
accept my view and explanation I cannot think that the case is 
finally proved. 

It is often that I meet with a difficult passage in this or that 
work and I give my own explanation and I find afterwards that 
the same explanation is given by an old and accepted author. 
Instances were so numerous that I was forced to write once : 


TTfcTf 





It was not seldom that I had the same experience during the 
preparation of this thesis. One most striking instance is that 
portion of the first chapter which deals with the prose fonn of 
kavya. It was more than a full year after writing this portion 
that I happened to see the introduction to the Pratima Nataka, 
by Mahamahopadhyaya T. Ganapati Sastri of Trivandrum, 

where he writes about gadya (^Tfl) in the same strain, not failing 
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to quote quoted by 

me. I thought it necessary to say this here so that what I have 
said in connection with may not be taken to be second-hand. 

I studied or consulted almost eveij alahkara book that my 
college library contains, besides many English critical essays, 
some belonging to the above library and others kindly lent to 
me by friends. I did not try to refer in the thesis to every 
book or essay that I read. Lest I should be thought of as dig- 
ressing or speaking of far-fetced things I avoided many a point 
that came uppermost. One such point is the consideration of 
poetry as the criticism or interpretation of life. It seemed to me 
that this would result in much dilation and therefore I abstained 
from it. But some conflicting opinions about the Santa-Rasa 
expressed in some works are dealt with in an appendix to this 
thesis. 

The following works have been referred to in the thesis: — 
Sanskrit 

1. Bharata's Natya Sastra. 

2. Bhamaha's Kavyalahkara. 

3. Dandin's Kavyadarsa. 

4. Udbhata's Kavyalahkarasahgraha. 

5. Vamana's Kavyalahkarasutra, 

5. Rudratalahkara. 

7. Anandavardhana's Dhvanyaloka with Abhinavagupta's 

Locana. 

8. Dhanahjaya's Dasarupa with Dhanika's Avaloka. 

9. Rajasekhara's Kavyamimamsa (Kavya or K. M.) 

10. Kuntala's Vakrokti-jivita. 

11. Mammata's Kavyaprakasa, 

12. Ruyyaka^s Alahkarasarvasva, with Jayaratha^s Vimar- 

sink 

13. Vagbhatalankara. 

14. Hemacandra's Kavyanusasana, with Alahkara- 

cudamani. 

IS* Vidyanatha's Prataparudriya, 

16. Visvanatha's Sahityadarpana. 

17. Jagannatha's Rasagahgadhara, with Nagoji Bhatta's 

commentary thereon* 
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18. Dhar masuri's Sahityaratnakara. 

19. Vaidyanatha's Candrika/ coinmentary upon Appayya 

DIksita's Kuvalayananda. 

English. 

1. Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art. (1911) 

(Trans. Butcher), (Aris.) 

2. Hazlitt's Lectures on the English Poets and Spirit of 

the Age, (Every Man's Library Edition). 

3. English Critical Essays. (19th Century.) (The 

World's Classics). (E. C. E.) 

4. English Literary Criticism. (C. E, Vaughan. (E. L. G.) 

5. Mathew Arnold's Lectures on Literary criticism. 

6. Life in Poetry and Law in Taste. (Courthope). (L. L.) 

7. An Introduction to the Study of Literature. (Hudson). 

(I.S.L.) 

8. Dasarupa translated by Haas. 

9. Bandarkar Gommemmoration Volume. (B. C. V.) 

10. Sanskrit Poetics Volume I. (S. K. De). 

Besides the above books, reference is here made also to 

certain other works like the Raghuvamsa, the Kirataijuniya, the 
Prabodhacandrodaya, the Sahkalpa-suryodaya, Goldsmith’s 
Essays etc. 
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. CHAPTER I. 

The English Critics. 

I remember to have heard one among many of ^^grand- 
mother stories '' in which it was told that there was a beautiful 
princess who, having a mysterious power, used to appear, with 
all her graceful and bewitching splendours, before many a 
prince, and disappear from his sight as soon as he ap- 
proached and began to talk to her amorously, leaving him 
melancholy for ever. Critics think that there seem to be many 
things which have just the same tantalising appearance as this 
deceitful princess and that, however, other things may be, 
it is certainly so with what we call poetry. There is 
scarcely a man in the world who, being at home in the language 
in which it is written, is not charmed by a piece of poetic art. 
And yet if questioned as to what it is that makes a piece 
poetic, what it is that enables us to distinguish poetry from 
other kinds of literary compositions, very few answer satisfactorily; 
for, the very moment the question is asked, all the beauties of 
poetry vanish away, and they find themselves in the dark. 
Hudson applies to the case of poetry what St. Augustine is 
said to have remarked with reference to other matters : 

‘df not asked I know ; 

If you ask me I know not.'' 

Further Hudson says that the definitions given now and then by 
various authors and critics are not of any practical help; and 
quoting by way of illustration some twenty definitions, he remarks 
as follows : — 

How far they help us separately or in combination, to 
answer the question what is poetry, is a matter which each 
reader must decide for himself. Suggestive, one and all, they 
doubtless ai’e. Yet when we look at them critically, and com- 
pare them with one another, certain disturbing facts about them 
become clear. They are almost distracting in their variety 
because the subject is approached from many different points of 
view. Some, strictly speaking, fail to define, because they ex- 

in-12, ,, 
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press rather what is poetical in general wherever it may be found, 
than what is specifically poetry. Some, on the other hand, are 
too narrow and exclusive, because they recognise only the par- 
ticular kind of poetry in which the writer happened to be 
personally interested. And all are necessarily so abstract in 
statement that, whatever may be their philosophic value, they 
leave us in a region very remote from that world of concrete 
reality in which we move when we are reading poetry itself/' 
(R 84—5.) 

Thus far perhaps we can follow Hudson. But when he 
.says — ' ' 

<Mt is fortunate for us, then, as students, not of aesthetic 
theory, but of poetry, that we need not concern ourselves greatly 
to begin with about formulas and definitions, and the contro- 
versies about the ideal aims of. poetry which these will often be 
found to involve ". (P. 85.) — we should necessarily part 

company with him. I cannot understand how it is possible 
for anybody to study a thing without knowing first what 
the object of his study is and what not; and such a 
knowledge requires a definition. That a certain instinctive 
sense" of what constitutes poetry we all have, is not an 
excuse that can justify one that sets about laying down 
principles for a systematic study of poetry, in evading the 
difficulty that might attend one's attempt to get at a reasonable 
definition of it. Unless it is so, we can hardly account for the 
fact that critics often begin with a definition. You may be a 
student not of aesthetic theory, but of poetry. But you are a 
student of poetry in general. When you, thus being a student 
of poetry in general, think it necessary to consider some of its 
elements, its distinctness from science, its function, ultimate 
standard and varieties, and to dwell at some length upon 
the theories of metre, you should first attempt to define poetry. 
To enter into the study of poetry without having a definition of 
it is to get into our two-bullocked rural carts which have no foot- 
board. A reader who takes a particular piece with no other view 
than to please himself has no business to inquire what the defi- 
nition of poetry is, just as one that enjoys the fragrance of a 
flower-garden has no business to inquire what are flowers. But 
if you feel that you begin within yourself to ask such a question, 
you may be sure that you are past the moments of the pleasura- 
ble feelings aroused by the beautiful thing; that you are no 
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longer in the state of a mere reader, but are stepping into the 
shoes of a critic. True enjoyment refuses to keep company with 
any other thought. The reader is interested in the particular 
and he is fascinated and absorbed in it. The critic is engaged 
in the general, and through it in the particular; and he examines 
it. The one is the lover of poetry and the other the philosopher. 
The one enjoys the fruit and the other describes what and how 
it is.'' ■ 

that we cannot get from the critics a satis- 
factory definition of poetry. Many a definition '' in Hudson's 
list ‘ however seems to suggest the idea that the critics that have 
given these various definitions have conceived the characteristic 
essence of poetry in the same way as our Alahkarikas; but they 
hardly troubled themselves to think deeply. It lay in their minds 
always embryonically, or, in the phrase of Anandavardhana, 

The word and sense are the body of poetry, we 
know. What fit them for the name of poeti'y as distinguished 
from all other kinds of literature, are gunas and alahkaras, quali- 
ties and embellishments. The pleasure which it affords is its 
life and soul. When we consider poetry in itself, without think- 
ing of the genius that produced it, all the topics concerning it 
must necessarily come under one or another of these five head- 
ings. Gunas, alahkaras— both embellishers, and the pleasure, 
the result of the embellishment, are correlated, and therefore 
when one is stated the other two are implied. Somewhat of a 
similar kind is the analysis of poetic essence, that lies in Gold- 
smith's mind when he says in one of his miscellaneous essays — 
‘‘ Poetry Distinguished From Other Writings " — 

<*Were the histories of Polybius and Livy simply turned into 
verse, they would not become poems; because they would 
be destitute of those figures, embellishments, and flights 
of imagination, which display the poet's art and imagina- 
tion, " 

I am inclined to think that Goldsmith means here a division 
of the factors of poetic essence into two kinds, figures and em- 
bellishments, which may be loosely called in Sanskrit, alahkaras 
and gunas respectively. The flights of imagination " refer, 
I think, to the development and the elevation of the subject 
through addition and omission. That he intends such a division 
of the outward life of poetry becomes more apparent when we 
find him saying in the same essay 
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*^Tropes and figures are likewise liberally used in rhetoric. 
And besides the metaphors, similies and allusions of poetry 
there is an infinite variety of tropes, or turns of expres- 
sion, occasionally disseminated through works of genius, 
which serve to animate the whole and distinguish the 
glowing effusions of real inspiration from the cold efforts 
of mere science.'' 

In the latter passage the metaphors and similies" stand 
for figures in general. What are the allusions of poetry 7 To 
me they seem to be the same as Anandavardhana's vyafijana- 
vyapara. In explaining the tropes, he continues 

^These tropes consist of a certain happy choice and arrange- 
ment of words, by which ideas are artfully disclosed in a 
great variety of attitudes; of epithets and the compound 
epithets; of sounds collected in order to echo the sense 
conveyed; of apostrophes; and above all, the enchanting 
uses of the prosopopoeia, which is a kind of magic, by 
which the poet gives life and motion to every inanimate 
part of nature " 

We may note that a few of our gunas are here recognisable. 
The epithets " appear to be the same as constitute the second 
kind of Dandin's audarya — - 


^ O . A rv rv 



and most probably the “ compound epithets ’’ form the ojas 

(aftsi:). The prosopopoeia is undoubtedly the samadhi-gunz 
and strangely we see that, just as Dandin highly commends this 
samadhi — 

% 501: 1 

gwsfq II 

(That which is called the samddhi-gmxa is the “entire 
substance” of poetry); even so does Goldsmith say : — 

“ which is a kind of magic, by which the poet gives life 
and motion to every inanimate part of nature.” 

As regards the apostrophe, T think, either something of the 
nature of our Aksepa figure, or such a turn of expression as is 
peculiar to the language of a man in the condition of the vyabhi- 
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caribhava, called “ unmada’’^ (insanity), is meant by it. 
We know there are three vrttis mentioned in Udbhata’s 
Kavyalahkarasahgraha. Pratiharenduraja's interpretation of 

vrtti is This may be explained as 

‘ sounds collected in order to echo the sense conveyed.' Within 
the sense of these words of Goldsmith can be brought Ananda- 
vardhana’s suggestiveness, and Ksemendra’s propriety 

of sounds, and a guna called which may be the 

"absence of the blemish which is defined by Vagbhata 

thus : — 

“515^ ^ ?r I 

W II” 

A little more advanced is Leigh Hunfs enquiry into ^^What is 
Poetry He begins his ^answer' to this question with a defini- 
tion which runs thus : — 

^' Poetry .... is the utterance of a passion for truth; beauty 
and power, embodying and illustrating its conceptions by 
imagination and fancy, and modulating its language on 
the principle of variety in uniformity.'' 

(E. C. E. p. 300) 

We see that the material and the end of poetry are not in- 
eluded in this definition. So he adds Its means are whatever 
the Universe contains; and its ends, pleasure and exaltation. " 
In the above definition, many words do not constitute the 
definition proper. Many of them refer to some aspects of poetry 
which are common to other branches of fine art and other 
kinds ot writings. Eliminating such elements in the definition, 
we have to take into consideration only two points. And in 
this essay, Leigh Hunt discusses prominently and at length 
only these two points : — ‘imagination" (fancy ‘‘ which is a 


I, Unmada is defined by Dhanika thus : — 



Obviously in the printed books is a misreading for 

3W8cWf^. is translated by Haas into "by 

physical derangement, planetary influence and the like but it really 
means by the dangerous illness called (which causes deli- 

rium), being possessed by evil spirits and the like. 
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lighter pla}' of imagination ” being included in it) and the 
“language on the principle of variety in uniformity.” He refers, 
however, before entering into a detailed discussion of imagina- 
tion, to the relation of poetry to music and painting, and seems 
to hold it superior to these two aids. What, in our point of view, 
is the relation between poetry and music ? What are their res- 
pective places ? These are questions which I would answer 
by referring to the oft-quoted saying. 

Music and Poetry, 

Form the breasts of Saras vatL 

As for painting, it seems that the alahkarikas rank it far below 
the best kind of poetry. We know Anandavardhana divides 
poetry into three kinds— superior, mediocre and inferior. The 
last kind is called citra (picture) because it is paint- 

ing-like. A few lines of Anandavardhana are worthy of reference. 

I Jf cf^4 I ^515^15^ H# I (Dhvanyaloka, 

P. 220.) Leigh Hunt next points out the difference between the 
subject-matter of poetry and that of science, which difference has 
been given expression to, twelve centuries ago by Bhamaha : — 

cT5r | 

To the world relates Poetry; 

The Sastras show the Tnith. 

Incidentally Hunt happens to speak here of the “ simplest truth” 
which is almost identical with our ' svabhavokti ’. That this 
“ simplest truth ” also requires imagination and feeling for its 
poetic representation is made clear by Hunt in another place in 
the essay : — 

“ But in Poetry, feeling and imagination are necessary” 

to the perception and presentation even of matters of fact. 

(E. C. E. P. 319.) 

These preliminaiy remarks over, he shows that there are seven 
kinds of imagination, of which the first four belong to 
plot-making and supply the material of poetry. In his 
explanation of the last three kinds, he mentions simile and 
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metaphor and vaguely indicates also one or two other figures 
and qualities of poetry. His instance of metaphor — Milton's 
^<motes that people the sunbeams is Dandin's samMhi-gxmz and 
not metaphor in our sense. Besides the two figures, simile and 
metaphor, he speaks, under the fifth kind of imagination, of 
three kinds of epithets, all of which are none other than words 
used in and his words — Sometimes in concentra- 

ting into a word the main history of a person or thing " contain 
the same idea as Bhamaha's. 

% ipn: I 

And when we consider what he says regarding the last three 
classes of imagination, it appears that he has in his mind some- 
thing analogous to our 13^0^ figure and a guna treated by 

Vidyfinatha under the name of 

Coming to the next point— to the language on the principle 
of variety in uniformity— he writes : — 

^^and he is the best whose verse exhibits the greatest 
amount of strength, sweetness, straight-forwardness, 
unsuperfluousness, variety and oneness; — '' 

From Leigh Hunt's explanation of the above it is clear that the 
strength and sweetness meant here are the same as Bandings 
slesa and mddhurya respectively. The most appropriate 
translation of Hunt's strength " is to be found in Vidyanatha's 
aurjiiycu Besides, Jagannatha's remarks in the Rasaganga- 
dhara concerning the wrong setting of- sounds in poetic diction 
— where a sound is immediately followed by the same sound, 
e. g. or after a long vowel there occurs a — are 

brought to our mind when we go through Hunt's discussion of 
^^strength I do not think that any one will ever fail to remem- 
ber the contrast Danclin makes in his Kavyadarsa between 
vaidarbha and gaiida styles, when he reads these words of Leigh 
Hunt about the abuse of strength: 

The abuse of strength is harshness and heaviness; the 
reverse of it is weakness." There is a noble sentiment — it 
appears both in Daniel's and Sir John Beaumont's works, but is 
most probably the latter's — which is a perfect outrage of strength 
in the sound of the words. ** Only the finest and the consianfst 
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hearts God sets to 3,ct stoufst and hardest parts.'" 

By straightforwardness is meant/" says Leigh Hunt, ^^the flow 
of words in their natural order, free alike from mere prose, and 
from those inversions to which poets recur in order to escape the 
charge of prose, but chiefly to accommodate the rhymes." This 
quality consists perhaps in the absence of the blemish 

or reflects a certain aspect of the quality To one who 

really knows the deplorably degraded condition of the style of 
the Sanskrit writers of to-day, it w^ould seem that too much stress 
cannot be laid upon the necessity of this quality of straight™ 
forwardness. If a writer would invert words for the sake of 
metre — Anandavardhana's or he may be ex- 

cused, for there is at least that reason for his inversion. 
Thinking that the change of the natural order of words is a 
necessary requisite of poetic expression and that thereby they are 
following the Kadambari style, many twist words, sometimes 
even awkwardly. Great poets never invert words in this way for 
the sake of metre. Kalidasa excels other poets in this respect* 
In the verse 

iJirr ii 

except the three boldly printed words, the rest are in their 
proper and natural places. Even for placing these three words 
where they are found, there is full reason; but I should confine 
myself to the subject on hand. 

Rudrata's Bhamaha’s gfsq or the reverse of Mam- 

mata’s blemish seems to be Liegh Hunt’s unsuperfluous- 
ness. His “ uniformity ” refers to the keeping up of the adopted 
style — perhaps Bhoja's and Vidyanatha’s and his variety 

corresponds to the employment of different metres, or to Ud- 
bhata’s vrttis. It is a well-known fact that our poets change 
metre in every canto according to its subject. In the Raghu- 
vainsa, the Vamsastha metre is employed in the third sarga 
where the birth of a son to Dilipa is narrated; and in the eighth 
and fifth sargs of the Raghuvarhsa and Kumarasambhava respecti- 
vely, Kalidasa adopts the viyogim metre to suit the delineation of 
the sorrow of Aja and JRati. The most interesting and in- 
genious change of metre is made by Bharavi in the middle of a 
sarga, which fully testifies to bis possession of an extiaopdinary 
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poetic imagination. The 13th sarga of the Kiratarjuniya begins 
with the metre and continues it for 34 slokas, the 

last of which is 

31^ ^ 3 W li 

He thought and took it up with care, 

Which, as if with fame, shone with its full grace ; 

And, as if inquiring how it did fare, 

He, with his eyes, did it embrace. 

When thus Arjuna,— who being utterly ignorant of the fact that 
Siva had come there with his army, had not in the least antici- 
pated to see somebody in the vicinity, — approached his victim 
with an intense feeling of pride about his arrow which felled his 
fearful enemy, and fondly looked at it, he suddenly caught sight 
of a fowler with a bow in his hand, standing before him in order 
to deliver the message of Siva. Bharavi wished to bring to the 
reader's mind the unexpected and surprising appearance of a 
fowler before Arjuna, in a short and effective way, and this he 
did by thus changing the metre. And the metre here employed 
is raihoddhalay which, not only by its name, but by its very 
modulations, introduces uddhata-kirdia and his admonitions of 
Arjuna, The following is the first stanza in the metre : — 

ci5r w mm i 

This much I have said not merely out of my curiosity in 
observing some parallelism between the Eastern and Western 
criticism; but with a view to make it clear that if one sets about 
to study poetry in itself in order to find out its distinguishing 
characteristics, the incipient stage of one's study and its result 
cannot but be very simitar to what we see in Goldsmith’s and 
Leigh Hunt's writings referred to above and if using what they 
have said, other men of letters push on in the same direction, their 
development of criticism can hardly be otherwise than such as 
we see in our Alahkara literature from Bhamaha downwards. 
Unfortunately, however, almost all the critics seem to have 
been extremely loath to move in the direction shown by 
another. Each one tried to strike a new path, the result 
being that, however intelligent and keen-sighted the critics 
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might have been, the criticism remained always in infancy; so 
that when there arises a question — What is Poetry — as it is 
sure to arise whenever poetry happens to be spoken of, 
one becomes perplexed and has either to stammer in reply 
or to content oneself with leaving the question aside on the 
plea that one has nothing to do with such a question. To the 
same cause is to be assigned the fact that all the works of critics 
were merely essays never rising, nor ever ambitious to 
rise, to the level of science. The study of language so recently 
born as in the middle of the last century has grown up to be a 
science. A Max Muller took up its cause and designated his 
two volumes on language as 'The Science of Language' and 
successfully vindicated the claim the study of language for the 
title of science. We have not a Max Muller for poetry. Is 
poetry not a subject worthy of scientific treatment? Is it not in 
the fitness of the advanced stage of arts that we should have 
sciences of arts, especially a science of poetry, or let me call it, 
poeiology ? It seems to me that it is Aristotle himself who chiefly 
misled these critics. He treats of style and figure — which are 
the life-token of true poetry — not in Poetics, but in Rhetoric. 
This fact led to the idea that style and figures belonged to 
oratory, not to poetry. 

When thus the direct and matter-of-fact consideration of 
poetic essence was thrown beyond the scope and realm of 
of the study of poetry, it is inevitable that critics should enter 
either into the poet's mind which gave birth to, or the life 
of the world which is represented by, poetry. And there they see 
nothing distinctly; all seem vague and nebulous; and yet, 
because great geniuses would not remain dumb on any point, 
they speak and write, which speaking and writing make us only 
understand that they are wandering philosophers, good dreamers 
and prose-poets of poetry. 

If such a state of things is well understood, it would be ap- 
parent that Goldsmith and Leigh Hunt really deserve high 
commendation for having been able to shake off the traditional 
prejudice and to mark out the way to find out the distinguishing 
principle of poetry. That tropes (the elements of good style) and 
figures belong rather to poets than to orators is plainly said by 
Goldsmith : — 

" Tropes and figures are likewise liberally used in rhetoric; 
and some of the most celebrated orators have owned 
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themselves much indebted to the poets. Theophrastus 
expressly recommends the poets for this purpose. From 
their source the spirit and energy of the pathetic, the 
sublime and the beautiful are derived. But these figures 
must be sparingly used in rhetoric than in poetry, and 
even then mingled with argumentation, and a detail of 
facts altogether different from poetical narration/' 

But this is a whisper on the shore of the uproarious sea. Who 
would hear it? One thing, however, is clearly proved by the 
critics that imagination is — as Hemacandra and Jagannatha 
say- — imagination being the —the root of poetry; and the 

pleasure it affords is its flowers and fruit : that the language of 
poets has something in it which is wrought by imagination, 
beautifies the language and renders it pleasurable. So when 
poetry is sought to be defined with the help of these imagi- 
nation, beauty and pleasure, as we see in — 

The expression of the imagination 
The language of the imagination ", 

The art of employing words in such a manner as to pro- 
duce an illusion on the imagination ", 

The rhythmic creation of beauty 

The most delightful and perfect form of utterance that 
human words can reach ", 

The art of uniting pleasure with truth by calling imagi- 
nation to the help of reason ". — 

we may assume that the authors of these definitions are indirectly 
referring to the essence of poetry which resides in words and 
thoughts, and which owes itself to tropes and figures. I am in- 
clined therefore to think that though the above and like defini- 
tions require a verbal change before they can be strictly called 
definitions, yet they are in substance the same as the definitions of 
our old Alahkarikas of the Alahkara School, which will be con- 
sidered in the third chapter. 

Of a quite different nature and value is John Stuart Mill's 
defiinition which is contained in his question What is poetry 
but the thought and words in which emotion spontaneously em- 
bodies -itself ?" Perhaps we. bav.e 'here-; pm- msA. theory of .poetry^ 
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poorly expressed. In a more developed form we find th^ rasa 
principle in Wordsworth's observation which also refers to the 
question of origin and philosophy of poetry : 

Poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful 
feelings", (E. C. E. Pp. 6 and 26). 


(To be continued.) 


* It seems to me that Hudson had better take this formula for 
Wordsworth's definition of poetry instead of “poetry is the breath and 
finer spirit of all knowledge; " (in Rajasekhara's words ^TT 
irft Kavya. p. 4) and “ it is the impassioned expres- 

sion which is in the countenance of all science ”, (E. C, E. p. 19). 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


The Maratha Rajas of Tanjore by K. R. Subramaniam, m.a., 

Lecturer in History, Maharaja's College, Vizianagaram, 

It is no little credit to the author of this small but intersting 
volume, when he has so patriotically written a connected 
history of the reigns of The Maratha Rajahs of Tanjore. How- 
ever much we may claim progressive ideas in the various fields 
of knowldge from ages past, it may not be quite uncharitable, if 
we have been criticised for a deplorable lack of the histroical 
sense. But in recent years much has been done by eminent 
scholars of our country towards making amends for what we have 
been so justly charged with. Hence, the author of this treatise 
being young deserves all the more cur praise for having so 
ably collected information for a book of history of the Tanjore 
Kings. 

The first few pages contain a few incidents of the early 
history of Tanjore under the Naick Kings before the advent of 
the Maratthas, under their leader Venkaji, the brother of the 
reputed empire-builder Sivaji. The reigns are narrated in their 
chronological order and end with that of Sivaji, the last of a line 
of prosp'iTOus but rarely intrepid king"'. It is not a plethora of 
information encircling each of the reigns, that engages us here, 
but the exaustive data given of the cultural efflorescence of the 
period. The golden age of Sarabhoji, as it rightly can be deem- 
ed, speaks enormously of the intellectual progress and the 
great development in fine arts. The closing chapters on the 
administration and economic condition of the period go much 
to prove, how the institutions, though they may have fallen into 
disuse in morden times, could not have been anything less than 
conducive to the welfare of an economically contented 
people. 

Really the book evokes in us a feeling of pride at our own 
glorious past. But heavier our hearts grow at the comparative 
decadence, in every way in the present, of the villages of Tanjore, 
many of which like the famous Tiruvisalore, contained men of 
honour and learning, whose effulgence never failed to attract 
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people from outside to such seats of scholarship and the 
Muses. 

We have only feeling of extreme respect to the author for 
having so nobly endeavoured to write the history of his own 
country. 

K, ChANDRASEKHARAN, M.A., B.L. 


Calcutta Oriental Series No. 8. the Vakrokti-Jivita, by 
Rajanaka Kuntaka with his own commentary, edited with 
critical notes, introduction and resume : — by Sushil Kumar 
De, M. A., D. Lit., Reader and Head of the department of 
Sanskrit and Bengali, and Dean of the Facully of Arts at 
the University of Dacca. — Calcutta, 1928. 

This is the second revised and enlarged edition of Kuntaka’s 
Vakrokti-Jivita, which had long been supposed to be lost by 
most of the Sanskrit scholars, until I was able to discover it 
through a peripatetic party working under me and announced its 
discovery in 1920 in my report on the working of the peripatetic 
party of the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library during 
the triennium 1916-17 to 1918-19. The first edition of this 
work was published by Dr. S. K. De, in 1923 on the basis of a 
transcript furnished by me and of another transcript prepared by 
Mr. S. K. Ramanatha Sastri (now of the University Oriental 
Institute, Madras) and lent to Mahamahopadhyaya N. S. Ananta- 
krishna Sastri of Calcutta. The second edition, now under 
review, was prepared by the same editor on the basis of the two 
transcripts above referred to and of a transcript of a manuscript 
of the same work existing in a Jaina Bhandar at Jesalmere. 
Though both these editions are inevitably incomplete, on account 
of the imperfect manuscript material on which they happen to 
rest, the second edition shows improvements in several directions 
and supplies several omissions. A fairly reliable text of the first 
two Unmesas is given in this edition, together with a part of the 
third Unmesa and a resume of the remaining part of the third 
Unmesa and the fourth Unraesa. What with the deficiencies in 
the manuscripts of the work and what with the inherent difficul- 
ties in Kuntaka’s style and diction, which abound with specimens 
of Vakrokti no less than Kuntaka’s illustrative verses, the task of 
Dr. De, as the first editor of the Vaktokti-jivita, must have been 
of a very exacting kind. Numerous- as are the errors which 
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happen to disfigure this publication and no less numerous as are 
the textual problems that are left unsolved, a special meed of 
praise is due to Dr. De for having made available in print, for 
the first time, the contents oi the rare, valuable and difficult work 
— Vakrokti-Jivita, which is the oldest standard classic of the 
vakrokti school of Sanskrit Poetics. 

In his learned introduction to this publication, Dr. De gives 
an exposition of the distinguishing features of the Vakrdkti 
school, discusses the place and importance of the Vakrdkti-Jivita 
in the History of Sanskrit Poetics and indicates how Kuntaka's 
theory of poetry may well be described as a beautiful tree of 
curly foliage, which grew out of the germinal idea set iorth by 
Bhamaha in his well-known verse: 

q#qT qnq: ^s^qn^sqqi ii 

(ii— 85.) 

Those who have studied well the Dhvanyaloka and Locana 
are apt to feel disappointed in a very disagreeable way, on 
perusing pages xlii and xliii of the introduction. In bringing 
Anandavardhana^s Dhvam under upacdra-vakratd, Kuntaka 
certainly adopts bhakti-vdda in the sense that bhakii or laksand 
or guna-vriti is sufficient to account for all cases of dhvani and 
that a distinct vrtti known as Vyanjand need not be recognised. 
Bhamaha, Dandin, Vamana and Udbhata, who would bring 
dhvani under alahkdra, are not bhdkta-vadins. Evidently 
Dr. De is misled by the ambiguity of the term bhdkta and 
confounds this word as sometimes used in the sense of ‘ an 
element of secondary importance \ with the same word which is 
used by Anandavardhana in the sense of < something associated 
with the secondary significative power called laksand or guna- 
vrtti.' Again, Bhakti-vada does not take several forms, as Dr. 
De seems to imagine. In the concluding karikas of the first 
Uddyota of the Dhvanyaloka and in the vrtti and Locana relating 
thereto, bhakta-vada is adversely reviewed through the well- 
known Sastraic device of vikalpyadusana. It is, indeed, amusing 
that Dr. De wholly misses the meaning of this portion of the 
Dhvanyaloka and Locana and inflicts upon his readers, not only 
in the first edition but also in the revised edition under review, 
the painful task of attempting to construe the subjoined baffling 
clause appearing at pages xlii and xlii| of the introduction;—-. 
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^ *• but which (bhakti-vMa) ta^ several forms, as 

Abhinavagupta points out, according as the tadatmya or 
tadrupya, laksana or upaJaksana of the laksana or indication is 
posited with reference to thefunction of Vyafijana or suggesdonr' 
Will Dr. De, who chastises Dr. Haricand Sastri somewhat 
unjustly, at these pages of his introduction, consider the extract 
quoted above with the same degree of severity ? 

In what the editor calls the resume of the unedited portion 
of the text, he rightly states, with commendable modesty, that his 
emendations are capable of improvement. In some places, his 
emendations show that he misses the meaning. Attention may 
be drawn to one such striking example, just to show how wary 
those who use this publication should be. At page 193, the 
verse beginning with the word should be read 

thus 

II 

A beautiful Nfiyika, for whose hand several kings are vying with 
each other, is described in this verse. The bees attracted by the 
fragrant flowers decorating her ears come close to them and 
humming low, strike her ; and in this situation, she is described 
as being taught by Cupid, the mantra or spell by which all kings 
are captivated. Now Dr. De will certainly realise that his 
emendations consisting in changing 

into and into would only 

lead to the verse in the original being entirely dissociated from its 
sense. Whatever may be the defects of this publication, Dr. De 
has certainly placed all those interested in the study of advanced 
Sanskrit Poetics under a deep debt of gratitude, by the great 
pains which he has taken in publishing the available text of one 
of the most valuable and rarest works on Sanskrit Poetics — viz., 
Vakrokti-Jivita. 

S. Kuppuswami Sastri. 


Kavyalamkara, by Sri Bhamaha with English translation and 
notes — by Mr. P. V. Naganatha Sastri, b,a., b.l., High Court 
Vakil, Tanjore — Price Rs. 3, Printed and published by the 
" 'Wallace Printing Press ", Tanjore. 
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This is a welcome addition to the noteworthy publications 
relating to Sanskrit Poetics. The only edition of the text of 
Bhamaha, available before the publication of this edition, was 
what one might find in the form of Appendix VIII to the 
Bombay vSanskrit Series edition of Prataparudfayasdbhusana. 
Mr. Po V. Naganatha Sastri gives, in his edition, the text of 
Bhamaha's Kavyalahkara and an English translation, which is 
eminently readable and generally reliable, together with brief 
explanatory notes in English. The Ibarned translator is happy 
in his rendering in several places and his judicious notes are 
such as bear ample testimony to his keen literary sense, sound 
Sanskrit scholarship and well-disciplined discretion — traits for 
which he has acquired a well-deserved reputation in the circle of 
cultured men to whom he is known. Bhamaha's Kavyalankara 
bristles with textual problems, some of which Mr. P. V. Naga- 
natha Sastri has solved, while many a problem still awaits further 
consideration and solution at the hands of other scholars. The 
printing is badly done and it is a pity that the learned editor 
could not decide to publish the results of his scholarly labours 
through some well-equipped Sanskrit Press. We offer our grate- 
ful thanks to Mr. P. V. Naganatha Sastriyar for the very valuable 
service he has rendered to the cause of higher literary criticism 
in Sanskrit, by bringing out this edition of one of the oldest 
works on Sanskrit Poetics. 


S. Kuppuswami Sastri. 
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Note. ---Since the shtra 196 says that the flexional increment 
^ in Ms added and the sutra 197 says that the consonant pi"eceding 
the final u is doubled, there arises a doubt whether the flexional 
increment is added or not, in cases where the consonant preced- 
ing u is doubled. This sutra 198 clears that doubt. 

Since the word ^ ceyarkaiya ’ is unnecessarily found in the 
sutra, the commentators think that the flexional increment is 
sometimes added even when the consonant is doubled. But it 
seems to me that they may say so since the word * enpa ' is 
found in the sutra. 

199. : Enni niruii yannotu cimntim. 

All numbers ending in u take the flexional increment ^ an ' 
Ex. onru + ai = onranai etc. 

200. Onrti mutaldkap patiurntu varmi 
Melld venmm colluii kdlai 
Ydnitai varintt mdna millai 
Yaoden kilavi ydvayir keUime 
Yiiyial venhim pao%kdn meyye. 

In compound words having the numbers one to eight {ix., 
onru, irantu etc.,) as the first member and pao®otu as the second 
member, there is no harm if the flexional increment ^an' also is 
added, and in that case ao°otu of pae°otu is dropped. Ex. irupao®otu + 
ai = irupanai etc. 

Note. — Since it is said that ' an ' also may be added, the 
flexional increment ‘ an ' may also be added by the sutra 199. 
Hence we have the form irupao^'otanai also. 

201. Ydie nirutiyun cuttumuta Idkiya 
. Vdyta viruiiyu mannotu civanii 

Mdytan ketuta Idvayi ndna. 

The word yatu and the words (ao®otu,. io%tu and Uo®otu) which 
commence with a demonstrative letter and have aytam in the 
middle take- the increment an; and the aytam in the latter case 
is then dropped. Ex. yatanai, atanai, itanai etc, 

202. Ela nurupirkui ticaippeyar munnafc 
Cdriyaik kilavi yiyarkaiyu mdku 
Mdvayi niruii meyyotun ketume. 

Words denoting direction, when followed by the seventh 
case-suffix, do not optionally take the increment in (mentioned in 
E 
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sutra 196), in which case, the final u with the preceding conso- 
nant is dropped. Ex. vatakku-l-kan = vatakkan or vatakkinkan. 

203. Pulli yirutiyu muyinru kilaviyun 
Colliya valla venaiya vell&n 
Terun kalai yurupotu civanic 
Cariyai nilaiyun katappi tilave. 

All words ending in consonants or vowels, not mentioned 
above sometimes take flexional increments and sometimes not. 

(Urupiyal ends.) 

7. Uyirmayankiyal. 

(Chapter dealing with sandhi when the standing word 
ends in a vowel) 

204. Akara virutip peyarnilai munnar 
Verrumai yalvalik kacatapat ionrir 
Ratio motta vorritai ntikume. 

If the standing word is a noun ending in ‘a and if it is 
followed by k, c, t or p, k, c, t or p is I'espectively inserted in 
non-case-relation sandhi. Ex. vila-f-kuritu = vila-k-kuritu etc. 

205. Vinaiyencu kilaviyu muvamak kilaviyu 
Menave neccamun cutti nirutiyu 
Mdhka vennu muraiyacaik kilaviyu 
Nahkark kilanta valleluitu mikume. 

If verbal participles and particles denoting comparison that 
end in ' a the particle ' ena the demonstrative root ' a ' and 
the particle ‘ anka ’ happen to be standing words, k, c, t or p 
is inserted after them as in the case mentioned in the previous 
sutra (when they are followed by k, c, t or p respectively). Ex. 
una -f kontan = una-k-kontan; pulipola + konran = pulip6Ia-k-kon- 
ran ; kollena + kontan = kollena-k-kontan; a -f korran = a-k-korran ; 
anka -f kontan = anka-k-kontan etc. 

206. Cuttin munnar nanamat ionri 
Nottiya vorritai mikutal ventum. 

If the demonstrative letter < a ' is followed by fi, n or m, n, 
n or m is respectively inserted after it. Ex. a + fialam=a-n- 
fialamj a-n-nul; a-m-mani etc. 

207. Yavamun varini vakara morrum. 

(If the demonstrative letter ‘a’) is followed by y or v, v 
is inserted after it. Ex. 4'yfii=^v-yal; a4-valai=a-v-valai. 
^08. Vyirmun varinu m&yiya ririyaiu. 
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(If the demonstrative letter * a’) is followed even by a 
vowel, the same is the case, [(/.e.) v is inserted after it.] Ex. 
a + atai — a-v-va^i; a + ilai = a-v-vilai etc. 

209. Nita varuial ceyyulu luritti. 

(The demonstrative letter ‘ a ’) may be lengthened to § in 
poetiy. Ex. ayiru tinaiyi nicaikkumana colle, (Tol. col. 1). 

2 10. Cava vennun ceyave neccai 
Tiruii vakaran ketutalu muriite. 

The verbal participle ' cava' optionally loses its final <va’ 
(when it happens to be the standing word). Ex. cava + kutti- 
nan = cava-k-kuttinan or ca-k-kuttinan. 

211. Anna vennu tnuvamak kilaviyu 
Manmai cuttiya vilinilaik kilaviyun 
Ceymmana vennun toliliru\collii 
Meval kanniya viyankot kilaviyttn 
Ceyta vennum peyarencu kilaviyufi 
Ceyyiya vennum vinaiyencu kilaviyu 
Mamma vennu muraipporut kilaviyuni 
Palavar riruiip peyarkkotai yulappata 
Vanri yanaitiu miyalpena molipa. 

It is said that no change takes place in sandhi if any of 
the following words that end in ‘ a ’ happen to be the standing 
words: — (l)‘anna', the particle of comparison (2) vocatives 
addressed to persons near at hand (3) finite verbs of the type 
‘ceymmana' (4) verbs of the imperative mood (5) noun parti- 
ciples of the type ‘ceyta ' (6) verbal participles of the type 
‘ceyyiya’ (7) amma, the particle used in addressing a person 
and (8) palla, pala etc. that are always plural pronouns. Ex. 
(1) pon-i-anna4-kutirai = ponanna kutirai (2) ura (vocative of 
uran)4-kol = ura kol (3) unmana+ kutirai = unmana kutirai (4) 
celka + kutirai = celka kutirai (5) unta + kutirai = unta kutirai (6) 
unniya+kontan = unniya kontan (7) amma'-|- korra = amma 
korra (8) pala 4- kutirai = pala kutirai. 

Note. — Ilampuranar interprets palavarriru(i-p-peyar as the 
pronoun pala which ends in ‘ a ' and denotes plural number; 
while Naccinarkkiniyar interprets the same word as the nouns, 
palla, pala, cilia, cila, ulla etc. which end in ‘ a ' and denote 
plural number. Naccinarkkiniyar's interpretation is better in 
the light of the sutras 214 to 216. 
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212. Valiya vennun ceyaven kilavi 
Yiruii yakaran ketutalu niuriite, 

* Ya Vof the optative valiya is sometimes dropped when it 
is the standing word. Ex. valiya + korra = valikorra. 

213. Vraipporuf kilavi nlttamum varaiyar. 

None prevents the lengthening of the tifaippomtUlavi , (Le.) 
the word ^amma " mentioned in sutra 211. Ex. amma korra. 

214. Palavar rirtiti mtumoh yulave 
Ceyyul kanniya toiarmoli ydna. 

The final ^a' of palla, pala etc, is sometimes lengthened in 
compound words in poetry. 

Note. — Ijampuranar says (1) that, since the sutra contains 
the word ula (plural number) instead of untu (singular number), 
the word cila also must be added to pala (2) that, since the ex- 
pression totarnioli is found in the sutra, pala must be followed by 
cila and (3) that, since the expression ceyyul kanniya totarmoli 
ydna is found in the sutra instead of ceyyuldnuj a followed by n 
will follow a of pala and a followed by m will follow cila. Ex. 
^Pala ancila amenmanar pulavar Tor pala cila venmanar pulavar. 

Note. — Naccinarkkiniyar agrees with him in points (2) and 
(3). 

215. Totara liruti iammttr rdmvarin 
Lakaram rakaravor rdkaht muriiie, 

^ La ' of the standing word may sometimes be changed to r, 
if those of the above-mentioned words that are not totarmoli 
(f. pala and cila) are followed by the same words. Ex. pala 
4- pala = parpala; cila + cila = circila. 

Note, — For the definition of totarmoli, refer to sutra 45. 

216. Vallelut iiyarkai yuralai tonrum. 

The insertion of c, or p after the words pala and cila if they 
are followed by the same words is only optional. Ex, pala + 
pala = palapala or pala-p-pala; cila + cila = cilacila or cila-c-cila. 

Note, — 1. Sutra 204, enjoins the insertion of c or p and 
this sutra makes it optional. 

Note. — 2. The sutras 204 to 216 deal with the changes in 
non-case-r elation sandhi when the standing , word ends in ^ a , 

217. Verrumaik kannu maiand rarre. 

The same change takes place in case-relation sandhi 
[ue.) if the standing word is a noun ending in <a' and if it is 
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followed by k, g, t or k, c, t or p is respectively inserted in 
case-relation sandhi in the same way as in non-case-relation 
sandhi mentioned in sutra 204. 

218. Marappeyarkkilavi meMeluUu mikiime. 

If the standing word that ends in * a ' denotes a tree, a nasal 

h, n, n, or m is inserted if it is followed by k, c, t orp res- 
pectively. Ex. vila + kotu — vila-h-kotu; vila-fi-cetil; vila-n-tdl; 
vi}a-m-pu. 

219. Makappeyark kilavik kinne cdriyai. 

If < maka' is the standing word, it takes the increment ‘in' 
after it. Ex. maka-v-in-kai etc. 

220. A itavan variniim varainilai yinr^* 

It is not objectionable if the increment ‘ attu ' is added after 
« maka ' instead of in. Ex. maka + attu + kai = makattu-k-kai. 

Note.— The a of attu is dropped by the stitra 126 and k is 
inserted after it by the sutra 134. 

221. Palavar riruti ytirtipiya nilaiyum. 

The words palla, pala etc. take (the increment ‘varru' if t hey 
are followed by k, c, t or p) in the same way as when they are 
followed by case-suffixes. Ex. pala-varru-c-cevi. 

Note.— The sutras 211 to 221 deal with the changes in 
case-relation sandhi when the standing word ends in ‘ a 

222. Akdra viruti yakara viyarre. 

The changes (in non-case-relation sandhi) when the stand- 
ing word is a noun and ends in a are the same as those when it 
ends in ‘a ' (if it is followed by k, c, t or p.). Ex. tara + katitu 
= tara-k-katitu etc. 

223. Ceyyd vennurn vinaiyencu kilaviyu 
Mavviya ririyd tenmandr pulavar. 

Learned men say that the same is the case if the standing 
word is the verbal participle of the type ceyya, {Le.) k, c, t or p 
is respectively inserted if it is followed by k, c, t or p. Ex. 
unna-k-kontan. 

224. Ummai yenciya virupeyari tokaimoli 
Meynimai ydka vakara mikume. 

In nmmai-Utokai or dvandva compounds made up of two 
words of which the former member ends in a, a is inserted after 
it. Ex. ira4'pakal==ira-a-p-pakaL 
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225, AvumdvumviU^peyar'kkilaviyum 
Ydven vinmnm palavar riruiiytt 
MhialkuriUavuraiyacaimiydvtui 
TanroU luraikkmn vindvin kilaviyd 
Tanri yanaittu miyalpena molipa. 

It is said that there is no change in sandhi if the standing 
words are (1) the noun a or ma (2) nouns in the vocative case 
(3) the interrogative pronoun ya (4) the neuter plural finite verbs 
ending in a (5) a verb in the imperative mood with the particle 
miya suffixed to it and (6) interrogative verbs denoting the 
action of the speaker. Ex. (1) akuritu; ma kuritu; (2) iirakol; 
(2) ya kuriya (4) unna kutirai (5) kenmiya korra (6) unka korra. 

Note, — 1. Ilampuranar interprets as the finite 

verbs (ending in a) denoting neuter plural; while Naccinarkki- 
niyar interprets the same as noun participles denoting negation, 
Ilampuranar's interpretation seems to be correct since one has 
to stop a little after pronouncing the finite verb and hence no 
change in sandhi is possible. 

Note. — 2. unka korra means ^ will I eat, Oh, korra? 

Note. — 3. The sutras 223 to 225 deal with the changes in 
non-case-r elation sandhi when the standing word ends in a. 

226; Verrmnaik kannu matano rarre. 

The changes in case-relation sandhi (when the standing 
word is a noun and ends in a) are the same as those when it 
ends in ^d! (if it is followed by k, c, t or p) {i.e,) k, c, t or p is 
inseiied. Ex. tara + kal = tara-k-kal etc. 

227^ Knriyatan munnam mdreluUn moUkku 
Mariyai idnrtt makarak kilavu 

^ A ' is inserted after the standing word if it happens to be 
either a word ending in a with a short vowel previous to it or a 
single-lettered word a. Ex. pala + kotu = pala-a-k-kotu. 

Note. — Examples for the second case are not generally 
found in current literature. 

228, Irdven kilavik kakara millaL 

But ^ a ' is not inserted if the standing word is ^ ira Ex, 
ira + kuttu = ira k-kuttu. 

229, Nildven kilavi yaitotu civaniim. 

If < nila ' is the standing word, it takes the increment * attu ' 
after it. Ex. nila + kontan==nilattu-k-kontan. 
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230. Ycimarak kilaviyum pitdvun ialcvu 
Mdinup peyaru melleluitu mikmne. 

If the three nouns ya denoting tree, pita and tala are stand- 
ing words, the’ nasal h, n, n or m is inserted (after the inserted 
element a according to the sutra 227). Ex. ya-f-t61 = ya-a-n-t61; 
pita-a-n-tol; tala-a-n-tol etc. 

231. Vallduttu mikinu mdna millai. 

There is no harm even if a voiceless consonant (k, c, t or p) 
is inserted (instead of a nasal). Ex. ya-a-t-tol; pita-a-tol; tala- 
a-tol etc. 

232. Maniarak kilaviyn mavii niavii 
Mamup peyaru mavarro ranna 
Vakaram vallelut tavaiyava nilaiya 
N akara niorru mdvu mavum. 

If the nouns ma denoting tree, a and ma are standing words 
the same is the change in sandhi as is mentioned in the sutra 
230 (ix.) a nasal is inserted. Besides in the case of a and ma, 
n is inserted in the place of ' a followed by a nasal Ex. ma-f 
t51 = ma-a-n-tol, man-tol; a -f talai = a-n-talai, a-n-talai etc. 

233. Anor rakaraniotu nilaiyita nufaiite. 

If the standing word is a, it sometimes takes after it n 
followed by a. Ex. ‘ Ananeytelittunananivi ’ for ‘ Anne 3 delittu- 
nananivi.’ 

234. Anniun varuu mlkara pakaran 
Tanmikai tonrik kurukalu muriite. 

If the standing word a is followed by the word ‘ pi ’, p is 
inserted after a instead of n and i of pi is shortened to ‘ i ’. Ex, 
a-p-pi. 

235. Kuriyata nirutic cinaiketa vukara 
Mariya varutal ccyyulu luritte. 

In poetry, the final a of the standing word which has a 
short vowel previous to it is sometimes shortened to a and u is 
inserted after it. Ex. puravuppurat tanna punkayu kay. Here 
pura-v-u is used for pura. 

Note. — Sutras 226 to 2.t5 deal with the changes in case- 
relatien sandhi when the standing word ends in a. 

• 236. Ikara viruiip peydrnilai munnar 

V errumai yayin valleluUu mikume. ■ 
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If the standing word is a noun and ends in ^ i a voiceless 
consonant {i,e. k, c, t or p) is inserted after it in case-relation 
sandhi (if the initial of the coming word is k, c, t or p). Ex. 
kili + kal=:kili-k-kal, etc. 

237. Iniyani yennun kalaiyu mitamim ^ 

Vinaiyencti kilaviyun cuttu manna. 

The same is the case (i. e, k, c, t or p is inserted) after the 
words Mni ' and ‘ani’ respectively denoting time and place, 
verbal participles ending in ^i' and the demonstrative root ^ i 
Ex. ini + kontan — ini-k-kontan; ani-k-kontan; teti-c-cenran; i-t- 
tevan etc. 

238. Inri yenntim vinaiyen ciriiti 
Ninra vikara mukara maia 
Ronriyan marunkir ceyyulu luritte. 

The final of inri is changed to /uV in old poetrJ^ 
Ex. uppinrupurkai yunkamakorkaiyone. 

239. Cutti niyarkai murkilan iarre. 

The nature (of sandhi) after the demonstrative root M ' is 
the same as that mentioned after ^a'. {Le, a nasal is inserted if 
the coming word commences with a nasal and *v' is inserted if 
it commences with y or/v.') Ex. i-n-nan; i-m-mani; i-n-nul; 
i-v-yal; i-v-vatai. 

240 Paiakktmtun varine tunik kilavi 

Muiarkilan tetutta vernmiai yiyarre. 

If the word ‘tuni* is followed by the word ‘ patakku the 
change in sandhi is the same as that in case-relation sandhi 
{ue. the voiceless p is inserted between them). Ex. tuni-p- 

patakku. 

241, Urivam kalai ndlik kilavi 
Yiruii yikara meyyotun ketume 
T akara morru mdvayi ndna. 

If the word ' nali ' is followed by the word ^ uri 4i’ is 
dropped and t takes its place. Ex. nali + uri — na-t-uri. 

242. Paniyena varuun kdla verrumaik 
Katiu minnun cdriyai ydkmn. 

The word 'pani' denoting season takes after it the increments 
^attu' and ^in' in case-relation sandhi. Ex. pani + kontan = pani-y- 
attu-k-kontan or pani-y-ir-kontan* 



; THE SASTI-.^^^ VA'RSA-GANYA. 

■■ BY '■ 

Prof. M. HiRiYANNA, M.A., Mysore. 

Although the term ^ Sasti-ianira * which occurs in the last 
stanza of the Sdnkhya^saptati and elsewhere in Indian philo- 
sophical literature is well known, its exact significance is not 
clear. It is commonly taken as the name of an old treatise on 
the Sahkhya-Yoga, but doubts have been expressed as to whether 
it might not be merely a description of the doctrine itself because 
it recognises, according to one reckoning, sixty princi- 

ples. Among those that accept it as the designation of a work, 
there is difference of opinion again as to who its author was^. 
Some new light is thrown on these points by a book published 
in recent years, viz,^ the J aya-^m angaldj a commentary on the 
Sdnkhya-mptatP. The commentary is a brief one and is ascrib- 
ed in the colophon to Saiiikaracarya, but probably erroneously 
as Principal Gopinath Kaviraj who contributes an Introduction 
to the edition has tiied to make out. Its date is not known, but 
it may not be without any claim for antiquity'^ It contains 
about half-a-dozen references to tine Sasti-iantra from which the 
following conclusions may be drawn — 

(1) ^ Snsti-taiiira' is the name of a work consisting of 
60 sections, and the Sdnkhya-saptati is a digest of it. ^ 

(2) Its author was Panca-sikha. 

1. For a discussion of the whole subject, see Keith; The "Sdntkhya 
System : Ch, V and the references th ?rein cited. 

2. ^ No. 19 of the “ Calcutta Oriental Series’’. Edited by Hara' 
dattaSarma, M.A„ 1926. 'Fbe edition is based upon two Mss.-mne 
belonging to the Govt. Oriental Library, Madras and the other, to the 
Library of the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 

3. For instance it refers the triple classification of inference into 

pufvavat, sesavat and sdmdnyato-d}*sta to the Sasti-tantm (page 7) 
whereas Vacaspati does not seem to have been aware of it as its source. 
See Taii vahaumudl on Kdrika ^ ' 

111— 14 
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(3) The doctrine also is called postulates 
60 principles. 

The relevant passages are — 

(«) ^ 'TfscT^5n^f%{^ I 

\ II (page 1). 

(^) ^[:] q^: | cl^ qflcp^g^q^ II (page 56). 

W I q^#T 5^ qfKrr ^ I sfflcFsn^q 

igcTi^ I s^n ^a ir: II (page 68 ). 

(«^) ^5 =q qi%cF5Rqi^ f% grcqr n (page 69). 

(^) 3151 q{lci% qiqisq'r: I %s5r trar ^fqn efrcqrfqfqrf^ H (p- 69). 

Attention may in particular be drawn in the above to the words 
printed in bold type viz. j|pgj?; ‘ diffuseness of expression ’i, 

‘ section ’ or ‘chapter ’, s?n^?r ‘ expounded ’ and to the implica- 
tion of extract (d) that the Sasti-i antra is a book like the 
Sdnkhyasaptati. 

Now there is no difficulty in accepting the first and the last 
of the three conclusions stated above, for they are not in conflict 
with anything that is definitely known about the Sankhya-Yoga 
doctrine or its history. The same, however, cannot be said of the 
second conclusion for, as already observed, there is a difference 
of opinion in regard to it; and some have held that Varsaganya, 
and not Pa’fica-sikha, was the author of the Sasti-iantra. The 
matter accordingly requires consideration. The reason 
for assigning the authorship of the work to Varsaganya is as 
follows: — In his bhdsya on the Yoga-sutra (IV 13), Vyasa quotes 
a stanza as from “ the Mstra ” and Vacaspati in the Tativa- 
vaisaradl, his glciss on it, explains it as taken from the ^a0- 
ianira. This stanza is cited by Vacaspati himself in the Bhamalt 
(II-i-3), his commentary on the Vedanta-sutra-bhasya of Samkara 
as one of Varsaganya. These statements, when taken together 
imply, it is said, that Varsaganya was the author of the 
tantra. In arriving at this conclusion, however, one important 
point seems to have been overlooked. There is a very material 
difference in the reading of the stanza as quoted in the two 
places. In the Yoga-suira-bhasya, it runs as follows 

I, See Panini III-iii- 33 , 
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ButintheSMjj/a/iitis — 

That the di€erence is not due to a scribal error and is not a mis- 
print is shown by the commentators explaining the stanza with 
in the one case^ and eva in the other^. The difference in 
the context in which the stanza is quoted in the two works also 
makesthisplain— 

(1) As quoted in the Yoga-sutra~bhdsya le. with the reading 
i^a : — The point under consideration here is, to put it generally, 
the distinction between the Prakrti and its modes. The teaching 
is : Prakrti is eternal but, in its unmanifest form, it never 
comes directly within our experience; its modes, on the other 
hand, which are directly experienced are not eternal. They are 
transient^, the Sdnkhya-Yoga theory being that all things are 
constantly changing^. 

(2) As quoted in the Bhdmatl i.e. with the reading eva : — 
The matter under discussion here is whether the Yoga system is 
authoritative on the theoretical side of its teaching — especially 
in respect of Prakrti being the independent cause of the physical 
universe — as it is on the practical side. The view of Vacas- 
pati is that the system is concei ned solely with a certain method 
of discipline for realising the ultimate Truth and that its theore- 
tical teaching is not to be taken seriously^. It is in this con- 
nection that the stanza is quoted and it means according to him 


1. if g P Tattva-vaimradt. 

2. P — Kalpataru p. 438 (Nimaya-sagara Edn.) 

3. Compare Taifva-x^aisdfadi — 1 ^% I . . f^RT? ... 

IP 

4. Compare Taitva-kaumudt on hdrikd s — 

Prakrti also comes under this des- 
cription, but it endures through change. 

$. Not all the commentators understand Samkara thus ; and 
Vacaspati may here be going beyond the sutra as well as the bhdsya on 
it. But that is a matter which is irrelevant for our present purpose. 
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that what is ultimately real is only the ground of the Gimas or 
Prakrti, viz.^ Brahman and that all else, including Prakrti, is 
phenomenal or illusory. 

Since it is impossible to think that Vacaspati is here tam- 
pering with the text of the Sasti-ianira to suit his admitic 
purpose, we must conclude that the difference in the reading is 
genuine, and that either Varsaganya or Paiica-sikha deliberately 
modified the other's sloka in order to draw pointed attention to 
an important doctrinal difference between their teaching, if so, 
the conclusion to be drawn from a comparison of the two quota- 
tions is that Varsa-ganya is noi the author of the Sasti-tantra 
from which the stanza with the reading ‘iva is taken. The 
evidence of the J aya-mangald in regard to Panca-sikha's author- 
ship of it may therefore be accepted; and like the other two 
conclusions, this one also really contradicts nothing that is so 
far known about the Sankhya-Yoga. There is indeed one other 
statement, viz., that in Bhaskara's commentary on the Vedanta- 
suiras (II-i-1)^ which seems to make Kapila himself the author 
of this work; but it need not go against the evidence of the Jaya- 
mangald ; for we know from the last but one stanza of the 
Sdnkhya-saptaii that Panca-sikha ^ widely extended the doctrine' 

these words can, in that case, be 
taken to signify not a promulgation of the doctrine but an ampli- 
fication of an earlier treatise on it also called by the name of 
Sasti-ianira. Such a conclusion is in agreement with the 
Chinese tradition which describes Pafica-sikha's book as consist- 
ing of 60,000 stanzas. 

A question now arises as to what the character of the teach- 
ing of Varsaganya was, Vacaspati describes him as 

which means that he was an exponent of Yoga— not 

however in the sense of an independent system of thought, as is 
clear from what has been stated; but in that of a system of dis- 
cipline, calculated to help in the realisation of the Vedantic 
Absolute. That is, Varsaganya was a Vedantin— more parti- 
cularly a vivarta-vadin or upholder of the Maya doctrine. Such 
a view, however, cannot be accepted readily for there is early 
evidence to show that Varsaganya was in all probability a 
parinama-vddin. In the Abhidharma-kosa of Vasubandhii, 
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there is a long discuss between the Vaibhasika and the 
Sautrantika; and at one stage of it, the Sautrantika compares the 
sarvdsii-vMa of the Vaibhasika to the doctrine of Varsaganya. 

In the end it comes to the same as the theory of the followers 
of Varsaganya. According to them there is neither production 
of something new nor extinction of something existent : What 
exists is always existent, what does not exist will never become 
existent.''^ Now this is exactly what the Sahkhya is believed to 
teach. According to Nydya<mrtika--iaiparya-ttkd 

{iV-i--32), though both the Sahkhya and the Yoga alike advocate 
parindma, the one is to be distinguished from the other just in 
this: According to the Sahkhya, the modes or differentiations 
are there and what takes place in time and space is only 

their manifestation. It is not merely Prakrti that is eternal; ail 
its states are so. That satkdrya-^fdda understood literally. 
According to the Yoga, on the other hand, the changing sub- 
stance, vk,j Prakidi is permanent but not its states which, as we 
know, is the view expressed in the Yoga-bhdsya quotation al- 
ready referred to. If Varsaganya held the in 
its extreme form, we see very good reason, by the w^ay, for the 
emendation of the sloka in question. Now granting that Varsa- 
ganya was a parlndma-vculifiy he might have been a Sahkhya 
believing in Prakrti as the independent source of the physical 
universe. Or more probably, since Vacaspati insists that he was 
a Vedantin and describes him as elaborating a method of dis- 
cipline and not as propounding a system of philosophy, he was 
a Brahma-parindnia-vdilin like Bhaskara, say, of a later age. In 
that case he would not hold Prakrti to be ultimate,^ Even so, 
we have to admit that Vacaspati m his Bhdmail is interpreting a 
passage intended to teach parindma m the sense of vivarta» 
But he is not alone in doing so and there are other instances of 
the kind in the history of Indian philosophy. Thus one and the 
same thinker, Brahma-nandin, who is also known as the Vakya- 
kara, is cited in support of both the views — by Bhaskara in sup- 
port of parindvia in his commentary on the Veddnta-suiras 

1. Stcherbatsky : The Central Conception of Buddhism : p. 89 

2. Varsaganya would maintain that all things are at all tunes, so 
that the emphasis in in his Uoka can refer not to the world as it 
is, but to the world as it is commonly conceived, i.e. as consisting of 
things that originate and perish, AH things according to him 
subsist always ; hence their existence in time and space is a myth. 
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(I-iv-25) and by Sarvajfiatman in support of vivaria in his 
Sanksepa^sarlraka It is doubtful which of these 

views was acceptable to Brahina-nandin; but it is practically 
certain that Bhartr-prapanca was a parinama-vadln and yet 
Suresvara represents him as an advocate of the other view. ^ This 
uncertainty may in part be due, as suggested by Suresvara in the 
passage just referred to, to the failure to preserve in its precise 
form the teaching of these ancient thinkers arid the consequent 
break in tradition; but it is also due in part to the fact, noted by 
Sarvajriatman^, that the advocates of vivaria usually make 
parindma-vdda the stepping-stone to it. On account of this, 
their followers naturally come to look upon vivaria d.s the 
necessary implication of all parinmna views, and to regard the 
latter as affording merely a tentative solution of the well-known 
problem of the one and the many. 



1. Br , ; up . : Vdrtika p. 666 SI. 1164-5. See also Indian Anti- 
quary, 1924 : p. 84. 

2. Sanhsepa-sdriraha i, m-’Zto. Compare also Samkara on 

Su ; 11-1-14. 




VANCIMANAKAR'OR the great city called VAnOl 

■ By-. 

C. S, Cheluva Aiyar, Vakil, Ootacamund, 

My friend, the late Mr. Devan Bahadur Pethachi Chettiar, 
by whose ultimately death, Southern India has lost its great 
patron of Tamil language and the most liberal-hearted of its 
sons, gave me two books called Vahcimanakar and Ceran 
Cehkuttuvan '' written by two of the most eminent Tamil scholars 
of the present day, namely Srimans R. Raghava Iyengar and 
M. Raghava Iyengar respectively and asked me to review them. 
Owing to want of reference books and time, i could not complete 
my review^ within the time when my friend was sojourning at 
Ootacamund and therefore, with his permission I sent it to 
** Centamil ” the premier Tamil monthly and the organ of the 
fourth cahkam published at Madura. It was published in 
that magazine, in No. 4 of Volume 21, February March, 1923. 

2. For the reasons that the books reviewed by me were 

Tamil, the authorities quoted and were Tamil and 

the subject was the capital of the ancient Cera kingdom, one 
of the three great Tamil kingdoms which comprised the whole of 
Southern India, my review was written in the Tamil language. 
But scholars like Dewan Bahadur Bhavanandam Pillai and Mr. 
Krishnamachari of the Archaeological Department thought that 
if written in the English language it would reach a wider circle 
of readers and commanded me to render it in English. Hence 
ray justification in rewriting my Tamil review in English. Here 
1 have endeavoured to conform to the original as far as possible; 
and wherever I depart from it, it is solely with the object of 
making the subject more intelligible to the English reading 
public. 

3. The capital of the ancient Cera kingdom is admitted on 
all hands to have been Vafici or Vancimanakar Which city 
of the present times was that Vancimanakar is the theme of 
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the two aforesaid books which are reviewed here. Since there 
are more than two cities which can be rightly called Vailcitna- 
nakar of the ancients, it behoves us to restrict our subject to the 
elucidation of the question — which city was that Vahcimanakar 
which Ceran Cehkuttuvan the greatest monarch of the Cera 
kingdom and Emperor of all India had as his capital 
at the end of the first and the beginning of the second 
century after Christ. The controversy as to Vancimanakar does 
not seem to be new but it seems to have raged from the 13 th 
century A. D, and scholars have not up to date agreed as to which 
it was. The learned authors of Vancimanakar and Ceran 
Cehkuttuvan have declared as their opinion that it was Kariir, 
which is now the capital of a taluk in the Trichinopoly District; 
but which, by tradition, and character of the country and the 
people, naturally belongs and did belong till recently to the 
Coimbatore District. They have given ample reasons and quoted 
authorities for their position and indeed the two books which they 
have severally written are nut only full of them but are a regular 
mine of scholarship and information of an exceedingly fascinating 
character. Mr. R. Kangachariar, M.A., L.T., in a leyrned article 
published in the Hindu of the 30th August, 1922, has agreed 
with the conclusions arrived at by the learned authors. But 
others such as Mr. K. V. Subramania Ayyar and the late Rao 
Bahadur P. i . Chinnasavvmy PM lay of Falghat, are of 
opinion that V‘'ifioimanakar was not Karur but Kotunkalur, 
which is now anglicised into Cranganore situated about 25 
miles north of Cochin, laved by the waves of the Arabian 
Sea on the west and the billows of the back water, whose 
entrance is at Karuvappadana, on the East, These gentlemen, 
it may be noted however, have given, so far as I am aware, 
no reasons and quoted no authorities for their opinions, 
while the authors of the two books under review have given 
reasons also for their position that Kotuhkajur could not 
have been “ Vancimanakar**. The renowned research scholar 
the late Mr, Kanakasabai Pillai of the Postal Dept, in his monu- 
mental work The Tamils 1800 Years Ago'* has expressed a 
third opinion that the ancient ^‘Vancimanakar was neither Karur 
nor Kotunkalur, but Tirukarur situated 28 miles north-east of 
Cochin and which is now in ruins. Mr. Kanakasabai Pillai also 
gives no reasons for his opinion, and by the way in which * the 
expresses it, he seems to think it beyond all doubt. 


' vA,f?ciMANAKAR . ; 

4. Now, let me examine the grounds adduced by 
Sriinans R. Raghava Iyengar and M, Raghava Iyengar to prove 
that Karur was Vahcimanakar. As far as I could gather from 
those two books the following six reasons seem to be the most 
important for their conclusions — 

L In the Sthalapuranam or the ancient history of Karur 
it is given that the site on which the town was built had been 
originally a forest of Vahcula or Vahci trees and hence it was 
called ^VVancularanniyam U the word is taken to be 
^^Vancula*' (a/0<9rs?r/r) with ' as its terminal element then the 
meaning of <*Vahcularamiiyam'' would be the foi'est which is full 
of very heavy milking cows ; and suitably to this significance is 
another name of the town Tiruvanilai or the village- 

common for the assemblage of cows ; and the God in the temple 
on that site is called Pasupatisvara '' i.e., the lord of cows. 

]l, a» QfsQii 

^(T^LD[r<cSiujms:Ts Qpm 

Q^6mQssp0iJUiTS ses)p^(SSiQj^uj 

Cunrg65)|5 LDeme^^LhueoQQi,*\ 


The valorous deeds of Kotai (Cera) of the tall chariot are 
as numerous as the sands in the dunes against the high banks of 
the river Tannanporunai (Amaravati) which flows in front of 
the prosperous and wonderful city of Karur. 

b, ** LfearpuiTiLf'c 

e£lemQucr(7^ Ljsi^(2Slffdo (Ljpfsrr^jffjpi-ll), 

That powerful Vanci irrigated by the cool waters of Porunai 
and famed as far as the heavens. 


C. (^i^p0ih Qj(^&ujiTQsfrLDiT^» (Qeou,-‘29)m 

The Lord of the people of Vanci which is surrounded by 
the cool Porunai. 

d* mJ(^^LJ Lf pLD^€O^S0lW 

j»^Q«o<sDrCuirr565)f5 (t/^.-347). 

(too numerous) as the sands in the bed of the roaring Porunai 
which leaves the outer walls of Vanci. 

e. ^Qidsr ujiTQir(^(^mQiujrr uSI&sfJoiQesr 
LjeSliS ps SQJiiFih y^wQuiTfS 
Q^ wsdsm us lLQl^l^^ wmiSm 

iop<s^iumm s&fipjp/ i&msQmrrQm 

111-^15 
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atsiflQp, (LpikiffOi isfreu rrdjQ Ufr<5i^(si^w 
(oUn'e0€iiLo 

&^p(S^m 0 ^(^moi^QisfrfTft QiMn-iuuu 

wi^&Qdjir iTfSiurr^miDih^ ULLu.mQp 

Q(B(rijSleo (^QiliQuujirs ^leoeoihio 

ut^mLD:^QS3(^ iSeSI 

0LlOL_/r® 

Qs^OgiSm <sEi%5{r^^ (off! m 

(sSlQpiit Qoj&SmQ Qi^QQiiTQ(SsrJ* (qp/jb.-lS). 

Oh, lord of all that beautiful country surrounded by falling 
waters, rich with money and fat fish from the rice fields where 
reapers bind sheaves intermixed with peacock feathers ! If you 
ought to know who this fine warrior that sets his elephant 
like the death-dealing Yama is : it is he who slew the tiger with 
a single arrow, rending, at once, its beautifully coloured skin 
and vitals ; and his elephant, becoming musty without the 
knowledge of his keepers, has run away unheeding the swords of 
the throng of warriors surrounding him, like the ship sailing 
through a sea of sharks and the moon the star-studded sky. 
May he depart in peace without danger V 

The foregoing quotations point to Karur as Vancima- 
nakar''. 

IIL (a) The tutelary divinity of the town of Karur bears 
the name of Vanciyamman/’ 

(b) The God Siva of the temple north of Amaravati is 
called Vanculesvaralinkam 

IV. Q^tsi(^(5m}s QsiT(i£(^ijs ^i^wsSfir S€ts)ps 

siT(sSlrf} iumfSixjjih Li(surQeOfr(^ 

(^(^pfL-m ^i^tu ^2ss7<ss)aj, — 50 ). 

^*You who are not only like the cool rippling Cauvery which 
bends its course straight to the east but also deep like the con- 
fluence of the flower-bedecked waters of your three rivers."' 
The meaning of the above stanza, according to our authors, is 
that the three rivers — Cauvery, Amaravati and Kudavanar, 
according to an old commentary, mingle their waters ; and it is 
from this confluence that the river Cauvery begins to flow east- 
ward and therefore it is inferred that Vahcimanakar is on the 
banks of the Amaravati. 


— 26 ), 
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The God who sleeps the sleep of eternal wisdom in the 
gold-domed palace.'' 

This, they declare, refers to the Rahganatha's temple in the 
^^ Aracavanam '' (the ficus grove in Karur). 

VI. The old Roman coins of the time of Augustus, 
Tiberius and Claudius were found in the vicinity of Karur. 

The above six, so far as I am able to gather, are the chief of 
the grounds adduced to establish that Vancimanakar " was no 
other than Karur. 

Now, let us see how far these grounds support their con- 
clusions. 

I. The learned authors say that the word ^^Vaficularanni- 
yam" means either the forest of Vafici trees or the forest where 
cows abound and therefore the city of Karur has come to bear the 
name of Vancimanakar." They also say the city did not take 
that name from the Vanci " creeper. But Cittalaiccattanar, the 
author of the great Epic Manim&alai " has referred to 
Vancimanakar " as 

^*OutrpQsm^u OLjajiTU(§^Lh Quummsfr 

(LDQPsflQws^ — 26, 92) 

that wealthy city which bears the name of the golden creeper " 

^^y^fSjQsrru^u OuujiTU(^^Lb ^0is^iu wmesrsir 

28, 101, 102). 

That well-built fine city bearing the name of the flowery 
creeper." which his commentators declare to mean that the 
city has taken its name from the creeper Vanci." But our 
authors say that the real meaning of the above two passages is, 
the city which bears the name of the creeper and not which has 
taken its name from the creeper. I might agree with this mean- 
ing, but there occurs 

^^poj&rrrm Qsfr^ujir 

QufrjbOsiTL^ gij ^# u 9(6 Qurrt^is^iuQiemessiQptjD 

— 85, 86). 

How she, after reaching it, assumed the garb of a rsi and 
went to Vanci " of the golden creeper. The meaning of this 
line that Vanci " got its name from the creeper will not 
be wrong, for the second line has another reading viz,, 
QurrpQstri^ The ancient city of the golden creeper 

the meaning of it would only be. the city which obtained its 
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name from the creeper Vafici and not that its name was the 
same as that of the creeper* 

another line from which one could make out 
only that meaning that the city got its name from the 
creeper. 

y^iiQsifri^ (w&ssFiQws^^ — 2i| 91)* 

You will get into Vaficimanakar of the flowery creeper.'^ 
Besides the above, the great author of Manimekalai when 
speaking of Vaficimanakar invariably connects it with the 
creeper Vafici but never for once, if he had meant it to be Karur, 
has alluded to it as the Vafici of the Vafici trees, or, of cows, or, 
of pregnancy. The absence of any such allusion at all pointing 
to the origin of the name of the city and the omission of any such 
reference by Ijankovatikal the author of Cilappatikaram 
strengthen a little the view of those who say that Vaficima- 
nakar'' was not Karur. 

IL The live quotations under this heading certainly refer 
to Karur and not to any other place. Therefore, there are un- 
mistakable examples pointing to the conclusion that the Vafici 
referred to in those stanzas means only Karur. 

III. The two examples given here could also apply to 
^^Vaficulatavi " as being the origin of the names ‘^Vaficiyamman" 
and ^‘Vaficulesvaralinkam" and from these to draw the con- 
clusion that Vaficimanakar was Tiruvanilai-Karur will be 
opposed to logic. 

IV, The explanation that the three rivers mentioned in the 

stanza quoted here ^L^€^?anmuj i, d., like the 

confluence of your three rivers viz,, Kaveri, Amaravati and 
Kutavanaru, does not seem to be fitting. The authors have not 
given sufficient grounds for their opinion that the confluence 
referred to in this stanza points to that of the rivers Kaveri and 
Amaravati. It is difficult to understand why our authors should 
have marched into the thorny path of imagining that the con- 
fluence spoken of by the author of the stanza refers to that of the 
said two rivers which is situated six miles away from Karur, while 
there is in the country belonging to the Cera Kings themselves 
the famous town of Bhavani, where the sacred confluence of 
Kaveri and Bhavani takes place, according to Puranas and 
tradition, with the third river ^‘Amptanadi" flowing underground. 
It is also not clear how they make out a connection between the 
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confluence of Amaravati with Kavm and Karflr and how it has 
become a sea also. In the quotation given by our learned authors 
from Paramatabhahgam '' of Vedanta Desika viz-y ^^LDfr^sn.^rr 
QSL^Qsn'ii&w miT(^iu.rp0dr~M^dhzv^:possessm^ river Vani in 
the north Kohku ' country'', . the word Qjir€^'' instead of 
meaning Amaravati distinctly shows that it is not Amaravati but 
Bhavani, because the word Vani ", although another name for 
Amaravati, cannot refer to it here, as it is not in the north Konku 
country; but the river Bhavani being one of the large rivers 
belonging to the Ceras and flowing in the north Konku and 
bearing to this day the names of ^^Vani " Bani " and “ Ani " 
fits the meaning of the quotation better. Sriman R. Raghava 
Iyengar finds the meaning of Qffii(^<ssmds Q&(r(i^(^u3 i.e,, flowing 
due East " to be that the river Kaveri flows due east only after it 
is joined by Amaravati. This does not seem to be near the 
geographical truth. Besides the fact that the stanza quoted does 
not refer to this confluence at all. There is the tradition that the 
sage Agastya, who was bringing Kaveri in his kamandala from 
Coorg southwards to the Pandya country, sat on a rock to perform 
his ablutions and when he sat shutting his eyes in meditation 
with the kamandala before him, the God Ganapati at the earnest 
prayers of Indra and the then Cola King Kavera, assuming the 
form of a crow, sat on it and as if by accident upset it, so that the 
Kaveri in it began to flow due east from that rock which lies 
on the opposite bank to Kotumuti a town more than 20 miles to 
north-east of Karur. This exists to this day under the name of 
Agastiyar Parai. Although the meaning that Kaveri flowing 
^ directs towards the sea, as found by Sriman Iyengar, is taken to 
be correct, the confluence mentioned here is none but the con- 
fluence of Bhavani and Kaveri and there is no sort of connection 
between any confluence and Karur. 

^ 

The two learned authors are of opinion that the golden- 
domed temple mentioned in the above line is the Ranganatha's 
temple situated in the ficus grove of Karur and also it must have 
been within the city of Vancimanakar or within the king's palace 
there, and could not be the famous temple at Trivandrum. Let 
us examine the correctness of this meaning. An incongruity . is 
apparent on the face of it. The learned authors are of opinion 
that whether the golden-domed temple was Ranganatha's temple 
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in Karur or another within the palace itself, it must be very near 
to him. Those people who brought the sacred offerings to Ceran 
Cehkuttuvan would have done so with the knowledge of his hav- 
ing sent away his sword and umbrella on his state elephant, at 
the auspicious moment, the previous night, and of his starting that 
morning on his northern expedition and that they had been 
previously bidden to bring the offerings. If this had been true, 
that King Cehkuttuvan, after worshipping God Siva and 
placing the offerings of that shrine on his head and also 
worshipping the sacred fire of the brahmins, straightaway 
mounted his elephant without going to the golden-domed temple 
for worshipping the God Visnu and receiving the offerings 
there, seems to be incongruous. The mere fact of his 
mounting his elephant without the least delay after worshipping 
God Siva and the brahminical fire and just at that moment 
some people's " coming with the offerings from the shrine 
of Visnu show that he was not expecting them and that the 
shrine should have been far away and not anywhere in the 
vicinty. Therefore it is clear that Vaficimanakar might have 
been Kotuhkallur or any other city and not Karur. An ancient 
commentator on Cilappatikaram, known under the appellation of 
^0UiU^isiimir(jutr9ff^ujiT^ has suspected that i. e», the 

golden-domed temple, could be a town of the name of Ravipuram. 
Amongst the many patronyms of Karur, Bhaskarapuram is 
one, and our authors hold that the ancient commentator 
meant Karur by his mention of Ravipuram. Both the words 
mean the city of the sun (Bhaskara and Ravi). But Bhaskara- 
puram is one of the names of Karur which is not in use ; and to 
suggest that the ancient commentator simply translated Bhaskara- 
puram, a proper name, into Ravipuram is unnatural and unthink- 
able; and besides, when he said that it might be Ravipuram, 
would have been with the knowledge that it had a temple dedi- 
cated to God Visnu, where He presided in a recumbent posture. 
That Sedakkudumbi is a citizen of Vaficimanakar, or is a great 
devotee of Visnu is not disputed, but it does not follow that the 
^L^SLDtTL^ih the golden-domed temple should have been in Vanci- 
manakar. It is common knowledge that even to this day the 
oflSciating priests in the temples of Malayalam country, whether 
dedicated to Siva or Visnu, are called Santikars, and although 
they are Mangalore Brahmins, sometimes they used to live with 
their families in some convenient place in the Malayalam country, 
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from which place they used to go to difiFerent places for their 
dutieSj reiiiaining there all alone for six months in the year and 
for the next half year returning to their families; and there- 
fore the house of the Sedakkudumbi being in Vahcimanakar and 
their duty being somewhere else is not incompatible. It also 
sounds from the text that Sedakkudumbi should have been one 
of those people who brought offerings to the king while on the 
elephant. It is also understood from Kadiraiver Pillai Dictionary 
that Ravipuram is a town 10 miles to the Northwest of Cape 
Comorin. In it, there is a temple dedicated to Sri Rahganatha- 
svamin where the sanctus sanctorum is called 
the golden-domed temple/- 

VL The coins of the old Roman Emperors were found not 
only at Karur but in several towns and more especially in towns 
on the west coast ; and therefore that they were found at Karur 
could furnish no valid reason for the conclusion that Karur was 
the Vahcimanakar which was the capital of Ceran Cehkuthivan. 
In my humble opinion I found that the foregoing six grounds 
which have been investigated are the most important of those 
adduced by Srimans R. Raghava Iyengar and M. Raghava Iyen- 
gar. 

We shall now proceed to investigate the reasons for 
the opinion that Kotuhkallur was the famous Vahcimanakar. 
Cekkilar, the author of Periyapuranam, was the first to have un- 
mistakably declared that Kotuhkallur was Vahcimanakar. It is 
known that the name of Kotuhkallur never occurred in the 
Tamil literature anterior to it The names, Kotunkallur and Tiru- 
vahcaikkulam, do not appear in any of the works of the Can- 
kam age or in the stray stanzas supposed to have been composed 
by any of the Cahkam poets. There the capital city of Cera 
kingdom is always given as ^Wahci"' or ‘^Karur."' It is clear, from 
the five examples which begin with Ofs^ihQ^irsQ^irisai^ ** (the 
valorous deeds of K5tai) given above, that Vahci was 
Tiruvanilai-Karur. But the utter absence of the name of Karur 
in the great epics of Cilappatikaram and Manimekalai composed 
in the time of Ceran Cehkuttuvan himself in which, on numerous 
occasions the name Vahcimanakar occurs, without in any way 
pointing to this Karur, has given rise to the serious doubt that it 
could not have been Karur. This, coupled with the work of 
Cekkilar who is supposed to have lived in the 11th century A. D., 
in which Vahcimanakar is declared to be Kotuhkallur, and the 
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opinions of the commentators of Gilappatikaram declaring that 
Tiruvanilai-Karur was not the Vahci occnrring in the text but that 
it is a town in the Malayalam country and the commentator of 
Manimekalai for the Vahci'' in line 91 of canto 21 stating that 
‘‘this is the capital of the Ceras and situate in the Malayalam 
country " have been the reasons for the investigation as to what 
was the capital of the Ceras in the time of Ceran Cehkuttuvan. 
Therefore, it behoves us to scrutinise Gilappatikaram and 
Manimekalai for any internal evidence touching this matter 
without allowing ourselves to be guided by the opinions of the 
commentators of these epics. The ancients called Kotuhkallur as 
Vahci and “ Magodai They have in no place called it as 
Karur. It must not also be forgotten that they have also called 
Tiruvanilai-Karur as Vahci." 

1. The learned among the ancients divided the Tamil 
country into three main divisions and named them >‘ Kunanatu " 
(the Eastern country) Kutanatu (the western country) 
and ^^Tennatu" (the Southern country) and their rulers as Kuna- 
nattukkavalan '' (the king of the eastern 

country) Kutanattukkavalan(the king of the western country) and 
Tennattukkavalan (the king of the southern country) respectively. 
They have also stated that these divisions and the kingdoms had 
come into existence from the time of the creation, meaning there- 
by that they always existed from time immemorial. It was also 
widely known that the kings who ruled the western country were 
styled “ Ceras " and Ceralas " and their kingdom as Cera 
country." The western boundary of the kingdom was the Western 
(Arabian) Sea. It is a well-known fact that the word Ceralan, 
sanskritised into ‘‘ Kerala ", is more in vogue at the present time. 
It is also clear from numerous passages in the ancient literature 
that the Cera King was called Kutanattukkavalan (protector of 
the western country) and ^‘Malatan" (the Lord of the mountains). 
Such being the undisputed facts, it stands to reason that the 
capital of that country and its kings must have been situated in 
that country and therefore the assertion that Tiruvanilai- 
Karur which is situate in an Eastern district where there are no 
mountains and which is far away from mountains and the western 
sea, was the capital of the Cera country does not appeal to the 
intelligent public. At the present time when the Colas and 
Pandyas are no more, and when their existence is even doubted, 
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it is to be noted that the kingdoms of Cochin and Travancore 
are still ruled by the successors of the ancient Cera Kings, and 
here and there, to this day, the smaller divisions of the country 
are ruled by the descendants of the ancient Ksatriya families, 
shorn of all their former splendour except the appellation of 
kings used only by their immediate dependants. Such being the 
facts, to assert that the capital of the Ceras was Karur, which is 
a city in the border land of the Cera Kings and which required 
all the martial habits of the powerful Ceras to keep it from being 
wrested from their hands by the hostile and vigilant Colas who 
sometimes actually wrested it, is an untenable proposition. 

li. It must be understood that the names ** Kuttan '' and 
Kuttuvan are peculiar to Malabar and are not commonly found 
in the Tamil countries. The meanings of the words are little 
man” '^child” and ^^son” and in this sense it is even to this day 
the patronym of fifty per cent of the population of Malabar. 
The meaning of the word Cenkuttuvan is Red boy and 
Kuttanatu is small country”. Such names are not in vogue 
in and around Karur or in any other Tamil speaking district. 
Therefore, it is a safe conclusion that the country where Ceran 
Cenkuttuvan was born and reigned should have been none other 
than the country which now goes by the name of Malayajam. 

III. It is well known that Cilappatikararn in its Katcikkatai 
{srrilQ^srrm^) describes how Ceran Cenkuttuvan, sportfully in- 
clined, with the object of seeing and enjoying mountain scenery, 
accompanied by Ilankovatikal, his brother, Venmal {Qisa^inn-i^) 
his consort and by his numerous army of the four divisions, set 
out like Indra, the monarch of the heavens with an army spread- 
ing over 140 miles, and encamped in the expansive sand bank of 
the River Periyar in the midst of mountains. If the Vanci- 
murram” his palace in,^‘Va’hci” which he left, were- 

to have been at KarCir, it is inconceivable why he, who was going 
only for the purpose of mere sport, should not have chosen moun- 
tains comparatively near to it, having easier approaches and also 
belonging to him, such as Kollimalai and chosen the mountains 
very far away from his capital, having no direct road to them 
except through the countries belonging to other Sovereigns, to 
wit — the Pandya and encamp in the sand-dunes of Periyar near 
its source. The Cera King, when he was thus encamping was 
regaling himself with the (^dsr pd(^ff&smGujtrQ Qsfru^^QtUiT ufru.g 0 w 
u e.f the peculiar dances and songs of the mountain tribes, at the 
III— 16 
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same time listening to the noises of wild animals mingled with 
those of his large army and also receiving the presents such as 
elephant tusks and sweet voiced with which the 

mountain chieftains came to pay their homage to him. Such 
produce of the mountains, with such wealth and abundance, was 
not to be had in small mountain ranges such as Kollimalai but 
could only be found in the mountains to which he went. This 
also shows that Karur could not have been the capital of his King- 
dom. Further, when he returned to his capital in haste, although 
^'Cilappatikaram*' does not in so many words say that it tookhim 
only one day for the return journey it still has said enough for 
the conclusion that the road back to his palace was near and 
easy. Although it could be said that the presents which he 
received, the songs and noises which he heard, and the noble 
waterfalls which he feasted his eyes on, were available also in the 
Kollimalai, or other mountains, near by, that he should have 
chosen to go to Periyar for sport and actually returned so quickly 
to his capital makes it almost impossible to think that it could have 
been Karur. 

IV. Sriman R. Raghava Iyengar is of opinion that from 
the lines beginning with <sSi Qutrp** 

Going on the shores of the white crested sea it would be 
wrong to come to the conclusion that Vancimanakar should 
have been near the western sea and adduces the following rea- 
sons '.—(1) The author of Cilppatikaram did not say anything 
clearly in ^^Qj(^9iijiis{r<ssr60 (going on the shores) 

of the white-crested sea belonging to Vahci.*' (2) It is said in the 
text that Cehkuttuvan went one way and his generals and army 
went another way,(3) Ilankovatikal has described with great wealth 
of detail their having reached the sea; and (4) It is only proper to 
construe that, according to the habit of Tamil Kings, Cehkuttu- 
van also started by first reaching the Eastern sea and went by its 
shore and returned by the West Coast. (1) & (2) It cannot be seen 
from the text that Ilahkdvatikal has described at all the army's re- 
aching the sea; nor could one understand the logic in the argument 
that if the army went by the western sea the author ought to have 
mentioned Qt(^9ujiisfrm'e\), the sea-shore belonging to Vahci, 
and since it is not so mentioned the army did not go that way but 
went by the eastern sea. Sriman Iyengar says that if 
q<s8arffl the white crested sea is taken to mean the western sea the 
text must be construed to mean that Cenkuttuvan went one way 
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and his army another way. The text does not countenance it, as 
it expressly says “ s-eoswidresroi Q(sa)0®@t_sar ” (the great 

Emperor of the \Vorld went along with his army). 

(3) Sriman R. Raghava Iyengar asserts that it was the habit 
of Tamil Kings in contrast to the rest of the World— to start by 
going from right to left and supports it by a stanza from Kovur 
Kilar beginning “ ^esmsi—eo iSi^esr^irs i. e., leaving the eastern 
sea behind.” The meaning of the stanza does not seem to be 
such, nor could any such habit be inferred from it and even if, 
with difficulty, one were to construe it so, it does not make 
mention of any such habit. All that can be gathered from that 
stanza is that the Kings of the Cola and Pandya country, when 
going to North India, chose the shores of the eastern sea. Of 
course they did so as it was an easier road for them to start by. 
It could never be made out that the Tamil Kings had established 
for themselves a custom or habit which is conti'ary to what is 
followed by the world throughout. Such an assertion would 
certainly be objected to by geographers by raising the question 
how, if Ceran Cenkuttuvan had started on his northern expedition 
from Karur, he first reached the eastern sea and afterwards 
reached the slopes of the Nilgiri Hill for camping for the night 
as stated in the text. Therefore the inevitable conclusion which 
any impartial reader could arrive at would be that Srimans 
Iyengars, for the purpose of establishing their prior conclusion 
that Karur was Vailcimanakar, twist and distort the plain 
meaning of the author of the great Epic into incongruities and 
thereby land themselves in difficulties. Ilahkovatigal has sung 
in clear sweet lines that Ceran Cenkuttuvan with his large army, 
first starting along the sea-coast diverged into climbing mountains 
and then descending to the plains went as far as the base of the 
hills called Nilgiris and there encamped for the night. It is 
therefore clear that Va'ficimanakar, whether an inland or a sea- 
port town, must have been situate not far from the western sea. 
Here Nilgiri does not betoken the chain of mountains, going at 
the present time by that name, but clearly indicates that high in- 
accessible peak, called at the present day the Nilgiri Peak, which 
rises abruptly from the plains of Malayfilam, and not far from 
whose base lie the towns of Nilambur and Vantur, and the road 
going northwards to Mysore, to this day> winds. Further, if a per- 
son wanted to go to north India from Karur, the road chosen ' by 
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Cenkuttuvan, as described in the text, by the Nilgiri Peak, is 
not the one which, if he were a sensible man, he would have 
chosen. It should also be noted that the opinion of Arumpatavu- 
raiyaciriyar one of the commentators of Cilappatikaram, is in full 
accord with this view. Therefore the examples which Srimans 
Iyengars have selected from Cilappatikaram for proving that 
Karur was the ancient Vaucimanakar, instead of furnishing any 
ground for such a conclusion, furnish ample grounds for the 
conclusion that Karur could never have been Vancimanakar 
but that it should have been somewhere in the west and in the 
Malayalam country. 

V, Now let us try to find out the true meaning of the 
passages — S-zrei/ iifesiOjetauj 

0/5® QQ}m(^drp LDi^<5S)(sy 

Cila. 23, 185-190. 

** The river Vaikai whose water augmented with those of 
other rivers; . . . laboriously and step by step ascending a hill 
dedicated to the God Muruka'' — which have been pointed out as 
authority and construed by Sriman Iyengars and others in 
different ways, suitably to their opinions. 

Here it is the opinion of Sriman Iyengars that the hill refer- 
red to in the passage was none other than the Palani Hill. 

It seems necessary to understand clearly whether Kannaki 
when she set out on her lonely journey from Madura, started with 
the intention of going to Vancimanakar or on the road to it. 
Supposing that she had the intention of going to Vancimanakar, 
and that was Tiruvanilai-Karur, then, there was a very good road 
in the plains from Madura to it without the slightest necessity 
for going on one of the banks of Vaikai or ascending or descend- 
ing hills. If, on the other hand, Vancimanakar were Kotiinkallur 
or some other town, in the west, it is clear that the road taken 
by her was the proper way to it. It is not clear why she found 
any necessity for going either to Karur or Kotuhkallur. Cilap- 
patikaram also does not say so. It is supposed that she wanted 
to go to Palani Hill ; but no necessity seems to have arisen 
for her doing so. Therefore, it is abundantly clear that when 
she set out she had no intention of going to any particular place. 
If the tutelary Goddess of Madura were to have told her that she 
should go to Palani in order to join her husband, Citapipatikaram 
would not have omitted such an important event. It only limits 
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the time for that occasion through the deity informing her that 
it would occur on the fourteenth day. Therefore, Kannaki, having 
sacrificed her husband, losing one of her breasts, setting fire to 
Madui'a and having seen the Pandya King and Queen dying 
before her own eyes, became so sad and dejected that she had 
no mind even to think of where she was going to and simply 
went whichever direction her feet took her, feeling “lam not 
alive either to sit or stand “ LSIeoQeodr) ’’ 

and the road which she happened to take was the road on 
one of the banks of the River Vaikai. That road led 
her into the mountains of the Pandya country and then into 
those of the Cera country ; and she, finding a temple, dedi- 
cated to God Muruka on the top of one of the hills there, as is 
common everywhere, dragged herself up step by step with great 
difficulty and reaching a Venkai tree in blossom stood panting 
and sighing in its shade. These events are most clearly portrayed 
in the text. If we were to suppose that the hill which was dedicated 
to God Muruka was Palani, it is nothing but natural to suppose 
that the great author would not have lost this splendid opportu- 
nity of describing so famous a temple, one of the mili- 
tary headquarters of the God, in befitting terms. The absence 
of any such description or even suggestion is one of the most 
potent objections against such a supposition. Besides this, the 
people who were to be found on Palani are the celestials, sages. 
Brahmins and the Bhaktas of Kumaraswamin and not the rude 
uncivilized denizens of the forest, who it was that betook them- 
selves to Cenkuttuvan in his camp and reported the occurrence, 
because he was their King and Sovereign. It is also to be 
noted that Palani Hill is in the Pandya country, as is 
well known from the history of Palani ^mressuh : Q^arr 

(Sxirm g^tT^isih: l-ih imlKB) — 7th stanza in the canto of Cera King’s 
episode, and also from the Madura Gazetteer of the present day; 
and the wild tribes, being subjects of the Pandya King, would not 
be expected to have gone to the Cera King’s camp, far out of the 
way, to report this strange occurrence in preference to their own 
sovereign. §riman R. Raghava Iyengar refers to the Madura 
Dt. Manual and Gazetteer and says that Periyar takes its rise in 
the Pandya country and mentions the chain of hills called Palani 
and Varicai mountains. These names are new and they did not 
come in to vogue in the age of thecafikams. Therefore it is clear 
that the hill dedicated to God Muruka and over which Kannaki 
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dragged herself could never have been the famous shrine of 
Palani. On the other hand the learned commentator of Cilap- 
patikaram pronounces it to be Tiruccehkotu, a hill on the moun- 
tains of Mala57a}am and not the isolated and far-famed sacred 
rock prominent for miles round in the plains of Salem. Here 
the ancient road to Vancimanakar went only through the city of 
Madura as is laid down in Cilappatikaram itself. It is to be 
understood that the route taken by Tevanti, who was Kamiaki’s 
friend, when set out for Vaiicimanakar on learning from the 
Brahmin (Matalan) all that had befallen Kannaki and how a 
temple was built for her and how she was enshrined in it, in the 
city of Vahcimanagar, is the same as the one taken by Kannaki 
herself. Tevanti and others set out from Pumpiikar, reached 
Madura and then going along one of the banks of the River Vaikai, 
ascending and descending hills, reached Vancimanakar and 
Kannaki's temple. If Karur should be Vancimanakar, they need 
not have gone to Madura or along the Vaikai bank or up-hill or 
down-dale but could have gone to Uraiyur and then straight to 
Karur. Cilappatikaram furnishes another very interesting incident 
which proves the same thing. Parasara, a brahmin belonging to 
Alavay a town in the Cola kingdom near Pukar, learning of the 
wonderful liberality of the Cera king to the learned, set out for 
Vancimanakar. He first went to Madura and took the road on the 
Vaikai bank and thence going over hill and dale and descending 
to the plains reached his destination. While returning, loaded 
with largesses, his episode at Tahkal, a town on the road, is well 
known to all those who have read Cilappatikaram. In the travels 
to Vancimanakar by different people at different times, the same 
road as that which was taken by Kannaki, not omitting the import- 
ant places which lie in its course is carefully described. Sriman 
R. Raghava Iyengar, though agreeing that the Cera monarch, 
whom Parasara went to see, was reigning in the Malayafam 
country and the road he took to reach it was the one leading to 
his capital, still tries to avoid the conclusion naturally arising out 
of it, viz-i that Vancimanakar was in the Malayalam country, by 
saying that Parasara did not go there to see Cehkuttuvan but 
Atukotpattuc Ceralatan a half- 

brother of Cenkuttuvan and son of his father by his 2nd wife 
Patuman Tevi, daughter of Velavik-Koman, whose capital was a 
town on the western sea coast by name “ Naravu I also agree 
with him in thinking that Parasara, the brahmin of Alavay did 
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not go to see CeiWuttuvan. from the commentary 

of Arumpatavurai Aciriyar to canto XXI 1 1, from the 316th 
stanxa in Palamoli, and also from pages 11 and 12 of ‘‘Ceran 
Cenkuttuvan 'Vof Sriman M. Raghava Iyengar, that the king who 
enabled the scholar ^‘Palaikkotamanar ujr’^dQsfr^mt^fr and his 
wife to bodily go to Heaven, by his munificence, was not 
Atukotpattiic Ceralatan but Palyanaiccelkelu Kuttuvan 

the brother of Imaya Varampan i.e.^ the father 
of Cenkuttuvan. This Palyanaiccelkelu Kuttuvan was no doubt 
Cenkuttuvan's paternal uncle and his predecessor on the throne 
and was also a contemporary of the Panclya King Netuiiceliyan 
who made a gift of Vayalur to Vartikan, the husband of Kartika 
and who died, sitting on the throne itself, on Kannaki's proving 
before him his own injustice to her husband. This certainly will 
not make it inconsistent that Ceran Cenkuttuvan and Netufi- 
celiyan were also contemporaries. Even at this day, if one were 
to go to Kotunkallur from Madura, he has to take almost the 
same route and the road is a beautiful motor road throughout 
and after descending to the plains runs parellel to River Periyar* 

VI. It is said in lines 67 to 77 of Canto XXVIII of 
Cilappatikaram that Ceran Cenkuttuvan after bringing stones 
from the Himalayas to his capital enjoyed his leisure by witnes- 
sing the dance and listening to the discourses of a renowned 
Cakkiyar belonging to the brahminical village of Paraiyur. 

Cakkiyar Kuttu msQinm as an institution and 

a pastime, was never known to have existed at or about 
Kariir, or for the matter of that, anywhere in the neighbouring 
Kingdoms of Colas or Pandyas, But on the other 
hand, I am sure that no one could be so ignorant of the fact that 
it has been an institution of a public pastime, sui generis to 
Malaya}am country even at the present day. Further, Paraiyur is 
unquestionably the present <<Parur a town in the Travancore 
Kingdom 25 miles from Cochin and 5 from Kotunkallur and 
since this town is clearly indicated in the text, it furnishes a very 
important ground for the conclusion that Vancimanakar, which 
was the capital of Ceran Cenkuttuvan, should have been a city in 
the Malayalam country, either Kotunkallur or some other, but 
never Tiruvanilai-Karur. 

VIL Sriman M. Raghava Iyengar contends that a few words 
in Cilappatikaram, which he and other scholars have pronounced 
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to be peculiar to Malayalam, are nothing but pure Tamil words 
largely in use in ancient times but now out of vogue. I agree 
with him. But the conclusion which one can logically arrive at 
would be that the country in which Ceran Cehkuttuvan reigned, 
where his brother the most eminent scholar and poet learnt Tamil, 
and where his noble language was used in ordinary parlance, was 
the mountainous country now called Malayajam. 

VII 1. It is known from ‘Ceran Cehkuttuvan’' written by 
Sriman M. Raghava Iyengar that Imayavarampan Ceral Atan and 
Celvakkatuiikovali Atan were both contemporaries and had 
married sisters. So it can be understood that their fathers 
Utiyah Ceral and Antuva.u Ceral Irumpurai respectively, were 
contemporaries and of almost the same age. Purananurii (/-/^ 
says that the famous poem beginning with ‘‘If thou 
is oughtest to know who this is — ivnOnmt^monurra^m ” was 
addressed to Antuvah C&'al Irumpurai by poet Enicceri 
Miitamociyar eressfl^FQ^rfl QpL^Qwn9ujfTif. It is known that he was 
reigning at Karur at that time. One of the sovereigns who 
reigned at Karur before him bore the name “ djvatakoperun 
Ceral Irumpurai who went to reign at Karur. 

QjfrL^QsiTuQu 0 (^ Cp^/rsy 5 ? 0 iz)L/(s»ir. From the epithet “who went to 
reign at Karur ” it is correct to infer that he should have gone 
there from some other place. His descendant, Antuvan Ceral 
Irumpurai, was the great enemy of Mutittalaikko Perunarkkilli” 
Qu(r^mmQ<^<sfBj the Cola King from whose 
aggressions he required all his military genius for preserving the 
integrity of Karur. From this what could be safely inferred is 
that Karur being almost on the borders of the two kingdoms, 
there had been continuous war between their sovereigns to 
possess it and this necessitated the sending of a prince of the 
blood in lieu of Generals and statesmen, to rule from there as 
Viceroy and that a prince of the junior branch of the Ceras viz,^ 
the Irumpurai who went to reign at Kartir was chosen and sent ; 
and since that time Karur became also a capital by courtesy, 
L 6 ’,. Vahcimaiiakar. So this prince should have gone to 
Karur during or before the reign of Utiyah Ceral of the 
eldest branch. Therefore, the assertion that the Ceran 
Cehkuttuvan, the grandson of Utiyah Ceral and Peruh Ceral 
Irumpurai the grandson of Antavuh Ceral Irumpurai, both 
together reigned at Karur, will be an absurdity. What could be 
properly deduced from the^acts is that Ceran Cehkuttuvan the 


scion of the oldest branch of the Ceras rema^ their ancient 
capital of Vaficimanakar, which was in the Malayalam country 
and ruled his vast kingdom from there. 

IX. If all the evidences pro and con were to be arranged, 
we find that the ancients have designated as Vaficimanakar, 
both the capitals of Cih-a kings the western one in Malayajam, 
from where the emperor ruled and also by courtesy, Karur, 
the eastern one, from where a prince of the younger branch of 
the Ceras governed as Viceroy; and that the origin of the name of 
Vafici was from the flower of the creeper of that name as we 
have noticed before. The country which was within the 
dominion of the Ceras, in those days, was several times 
larger in extent than the Pandya and C5la countries. It is also 
known that when the Ceras went on a conquering expedition to 
the Himalayas they not only carved their own special sign of a 
bow on the mountains but also those of C51as and Pandyas, 7 nz,f 
a tiger and a fish for commemorating the conquest of the 
country by the Tamil sovereigns. From these it may be seen that 
the Ceras generally were very warlike and always undertook ex- 
peditions of conquest and aggrandisement; and consistently with 
their enterprise and the habit that was in vogue amongst the 
Tamils, they chose the V'Vafici flower '' as their emblem in token 
of their constant victorious expeditions and called their capital 
also Vafici. And, as if furnishing a further proof, poets of 
those days embellished the name of the capital as *^Vata Vafici'' 
f. e,, the Vafici flower that never fades. There seem to be two 
objections to this conclusion; (1) Cekkilar is the only poet and 
author who has called Kotunkallur Vafici, " whereas most of 
the poets of the third Cankam call Karur Vafici. (2) When poets 
addressed their songs to the Emperor or princes of the senior 
and reigning branch, such as for instance Cenkuttuvan, they 
made reference only to the sands of Amaravati and the battle- 
ments of Karur. These two objections would induce one to 
arrive at the conclusion that Karur was the capital of the Cera 
empire and that it could not have been in Malayalam. 

There are very good answers to those objections. ^^Olvat- 
kopurum Ceral Irumpurai, who went to reign at Karur ", was 
earlier than both Anduvafi Ceral Irurnpurai and Utiyar Ceral in 
point of time and was a contemporary of the poet Nari-Verut- 
talaiyar (fstBOoi^^^^turrir) who flourished before Cittalai Cattanar 
and Paranar. The prince went to Karur in order to make it 
Ili— 17 
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safe from the aggrandisements of the C5Ias, in which object he 
fully succeeded and highly embellished the city of Karur and 
handea it down to Anduvah Ceral Irumpurai and others, who 
also followed in the footsteps of that renowned warrior with such 
success that the city came to be considered the eastern capital of 
the Cera Empire. Hence the poets who sang the praises of the 
princes, sung as well the praises of Karur, their capital and 
Amaravati, the river that fertilized it and the country around, 

(2) It is also well known that the emperors now and 
then visited Karur and while there, their praises were sung 
by some of the poets who adorned court, making special 
references to the beauties of Karur and Amaravati. This 
might have been so because those poets belonged to 
that country and perhaps never having visited Malayafam 
were more familiar with Karur and Amaravati than Periyar 
and the country. Therefore we are driven to the irresistible 
conclusion that the cities, from which any Cera prince ruled the 
territory given in his charge, were all called Vahcimanakar '' 
by courtesy, nay, by right, as the Vahci flower was the 
emblem of the Royal family 

X. it is well known to scholars that that province of the 
Cera empire, consisting of Karur, Tiruchengode, Kollimalais, 
and certain other places, was called Kohku natu and its capital 
was Karur; and that it obtained its name from Konkan, a 
former king who ruled it. The minor branches of the Ceras 
had been given small territories in the Kohkunatu to govern; 
and it is they that are referred to as Kohkilahkdcar {QsirijQGmij 
Qsir^{r)f who also were present during the consecration ceremony 
of Kannaki's temple by their Emperor Cehkuttuvan. It is 
seen also that Irumpurais who were the scions of a main, but 
junior branch of Ceras, during their viceroyalty of Kohkunatu, 
used to go to Head-quarters frequently and take orders from their 
Emperor and that whenever a great battle had to be fought the 
Emperor himself marched at the head of his large army and took 
the field and commanded it to victory. It was so, for instance, 
in the battle of Kohkar Cehkalam with Palayan Maran — the 
powerful commander-in-chief of the Pandyas, who remained 
unsubdued even by the all-conquering new Mauriyas in their 
southern expedition. It was likewise so in the great battle of 
Nerivayil, near Uraiyur where Ceran Cehkuttuvan killed with his 
own hand, in one day, all the liine Cola princes who rebelled 
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against' t-hejr -king ' PerunarkiUi-// Rajasuya- fame_, 

i^ujw Gu0'>i5pBw®f^ was his brother-in-law, and 

firmly established him on the throne of the C6|as by personally 
performing his coronation ceremony. 

XL The facts set out, in detail above, are so many grounds 
pointing to the conclusion that Ceran Cenkuttuvan's capital city 
was in the original home of his ancestors viz, ^ the Malaya|am 
country. At one time, when they went on a conquering 
expedition they lighted on Karur, wrested the country around it 
from the hands of the C51as by a series of wars and after that 
founded a Viceroyalty there, which became firmly established 
for a long time. When by change of fortune, the Cera emperors 
lost their power and became unableto effectually control their 
Viceroys at Karitr, Konkunatu gradually severed its moorings 
and became independent. This should have been either in the 
time of Ceraman Perumal or his immediate successors. It was 
also at that time that the Viceroy at Karur began to lead expedi- 
tions against their own sovereigns in the Malayalam country 
with the object of wresting the throne from them and it was only 
after their final defeat that the Kollam Era was founded to com- 
memorate this event; the final battle between the belligerents, 
which established the independence of the Cera Kingdom on the 
one hand and secured the independence of Konkunatu on 
theother, was fought near Chittoor, a town on the borders of 
Konkunatu, now in the Cochin state about 10 miles from 
Palghat. This is shown by the great national festival of Konkup- 
patai which is being celebrated with great eclat at Chittoor even 
to this day. It is the common belief of folklore of Konkunatu that 
Kannaki having gone to Malayalam country became a Bhagavati 
(Goddess). All these clearly point to the undoubted fact that 
the ancient capital of Ceran Cenkuttuvan, his predecessors and 
successors should have been situated only in the Malayalam 
country and that on account of the warlike and conquering habits 
of the Ceras it was called Wancimanakar,' the great city of victory. 
Still, the doubt whether it was Kotuhkallur or Tirukkarur or 
any other city has not been cleared. From the very good 
reasons given by Srimans R. Raghava Iyengar and M. Raghava 
Iyengar it has not been possible to assert that Kotunkallur was 
the great Va'ncimanakar. Those reasons are: while Hankovatigal 
the author of Cilappatikaram describes Pukar as a sea-port town 
in glowing colours, Vancimanakar has not been so described by 
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him or by Peruntalai Gattanir, the author of the contemporaneous 
epic of Manimekalai, although both had abundant opportunities of 
describing it as such. Concluding that Vancimanakar'" was 
in the Malayajam country and nowhere else, I may have to defer 
the consideration of the question as to which city it was, to a future 
occasion. The consideration of the age of Ceran Cehkuttuvan, 
which is extremely pertinent and closely connected with this 
subject, has also to be deferred to that future occasion» 


A PROLEGOMENON TO THE STUDY OF BURMESE 
ETYMOLOGY. 

BY 

S. JEMBUNATHAN, M.A., B.E.S., 

Fellow of the Rangoon University. 

Even from the title of this paper, it will be apparent that the 
Study of the Etymology of the Burmese language, is to be initiated 
in the near future and it has hardly been begun yet. The extant 
literature on the subject is altogether meagre; there is hardly a 
volume where the ancestry of Burmese words is sought. Less than 
half a dozen brief notices on the Burmese language lie embedded 
in defunct journals and the Burma Research Society's Journal, 
which suffers from the singular misfortune of never being read 
elsewhere. Even these few attempts at directing the thought of 
the cultured Burmans to the history of their own language, 
hardly indicate the lines along which such an interest in the 
language should develop. The Hon’ble Taw Sein Kho, and to a 
greater measure Dr. O. Blagden of the London School of Oriental 
Studies have offered to discover some obscure truths of Burmese 
Philology but the results of their investigations remain a far too 
technical success. The average Burmese graduate has hardly 
any notions on the subject. His vision is far too narrow even to 
imagine that in the language he has lisped from his infancy, have 
been blended influences, subtle as strong, from languages and 
peoples, with whom Burma has had most intimate connections 
for centuries. Perhaps, as long as the people of Burma lack a 
knowledge of the languages of the other Indian provinces, 
Burmese Etymology will have to remain in the hands of foreign 
Scholars, Indian or European. 

In the study of Burmese Etymology, nothing will be so use- 
ful at the outset as to consider the history of Burma and draw 
up a list (1) of the countries with w’hom Burma had historic 
connections, (2) of the nations who migrated into Burnaa, and of 
other cultures and civilizations that have exercised an influence 
on the people of Biirma. Such a preliminary consideration will 
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enable us to discard blind prejudices and investigate with an 
open mind into the history of Burmese words. 

Of similar value, would also be a preliminary examination 
of the Linguistic Survey Reports on the Tibeto-Burman family of 
languages so that the historic connections as well as the racial 
affinities noticed will give us a clue as to the languages to which 
we should first turn our attention. 

Such a preliminary study is sufficient to indicate to us that 
in the study of Burmese Etymology we should take into consi- 
deration the existence in the language of a native stock of words 
with which the nation had used her gift of speech from the 
earliest times. A proportion of these should be racially allied to 
the native words of other Mongolian races near by. 

The Political history of Burma brings out the frequent rela- 
tions that Burma had with China on the one side and on the 
other with the Co|a Kingdom in the South of India, in addition 
to occasional intercourse with Bengal and Siam. We should 
thus expect but little influence on the language from Siamese or 
Bengali. On the other hand, the Chinese invasions and the 
consequent migration of China-men into Burma have undoubted- 
ly contributed a Chinese element to the making of Burmese. Of 
the Chinese words in the Burmese Language, a valuable study 
was made by Hon’ble Taw Sein Kho several years ago, although 
the truth appears to be, that owing to the inordinate difficulties 
inherent in the Chinese lanngage, the Chinese influence is but 
slight. 

Too much, 1 am afraid has been made of late by English 
Scholars resident in Burma of the influence of English on the 
Burmese language. Such English words as are getting into 
Modern Burmese are mostly names of wholes or parts of English 
manufactured goods and will last as long as the goods in ques- 
tion are current in the land and probably not longer. 

On the other hand, when we study the Religious History of 
■ Burma, the Indian .influence appears predominant. Sanskrit 
words in their Pali forms, abound in Burmese. Although origi- 
nally these classical words should have been incorporated in the 
language to assist the philosophical thought of Buddhist Burma, 
the growing tradition in the land that the most elegant expression 
was possible oplyxyiih, the, rise of Pali words, made it possible 
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that even those Pali word^ that have not a philosophical value, 
could come to live in the Burmese language. 

It is at the same time important to bear in mind that in the 
conversion of Burma to Buddhism the work devolved mainly on 
South Indian Scholars and monks who were deputed for the 
purpose by the kings of South India, and patronised by their 
Viceroys or Princes ruling in Burma, Where the South Indian, 
influence was confined to the intugoration of monastic life, il 
would be unwise to seek to trace in the language any linguistic 
influence. Thus though Sinhalese monks assisted materially in 
the Buddhist conversion of Burma, the Burmese language has 
hardly a single word of pure Sinhalese origin. 

Far different is the Tamil influence in Burma. Historically, 
South India and Burma w’ere connected by coastal trade as 
early as 450 A, D. The elephants of the forests of Burma and 
the Gold mines about Pegu and Thaton were attractions suffi- 
cient to invite emigrants from South Indian Cola territories to 
the general exploitation of Burma's wealth. Thus the Lower 
Burma swamps were rapidly colonised and Snuth Indian Tobacco 
Plantations were set up, and Industrial products were introduced 
by trade. For instance in the improvements of habitations etc., 
brass metal plates of South Indian manufacture were imported 
about the 10th Century. Again, from the earliest times Burma 
was clothed by South Indian cotton manufactures. Even when 
the British trade wuth Burma started in the 17th Century the 
East India Company traded only in goods manufactured in 
South India proper and not in English-made goods. South 
Indian Metallurgy likewise has contributed to the novr neglected 
Science of Burmese metallurgy. The Tamil influence has been 
continuous throughout. Even after the advent of the British, 
the Tamil element preponderates in the various walks of life, the 
bulk of the cultivators, capitalists, labourers, sepoys, clerks 
and teachers being Tamil. Even the old Myo-thugyi system of 
Burmese administration appears to have been a direct descen- 
dant of the village administration prevalent in South India, 

Judging from this allsided and ever continuous cultural 
influence of the Tamil race of South India on Burma, the 
linguistic contribution of Tamil to Burmese should be great in- 
deed. ' 

Luckily for Burmese etymology, the phonetic spelling craze 
here has hardly passed its infancy. The Phonetic Readers in 
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Burmese although authorised by the Text Book Committee, are 
steadily opposed by all Burmese scholars and used only by 
foreign students attempting to study Burmese. A voice of loud 
protest will have to be raised against the blind advocates of 
phonetic Burmese Spelling, for in words out of number the clear 
marks of birth and parentage which the Burmese words bear 
now upon their fronts* would then be obliterated and etymolo- 
gical enquiries would become well-nigh impossible. On the 
other hand, Burmese Orthography although termed to be illogi- 
cal and unscientific is yet etymological and the ancestry of the 
words is visible in the written word. The Orthography perhaps 
is the only clue in the case of most words and it is imperative 
that etymological enquires should be promulgated on thorough 
lines before the phonetic craze has had time to play havoc with 
a national heritage. 

The method to be adopted in Burmese etymology would 
have to be suited to the special features of the language but the 
ten cannas propounded by Skeat in his Science of Etymology 
have a value in correcting prejudices, and warning us to proceed 
with caution. Sentimental objections to etymological enquiry 
and false pride in the independence of the Burmese launguage 
should give place to a more sober satisfaction in finding amidst 
the numerous borrowed words, a native stock of words in the 
language. 

The New Burmese Dictionary started by the Government of 
Burma should be of great assistance in furnishing us with the 
earliest forms of Burmese words as they are found in Early 
Burmese literature or in early stone inscriptions consulted in 
the preparation of the dictionary. These early forms of words 
would be regarded for our purposes as old Burmese words and 
would be most useful. Everywhere the Orthogrophy, the manner 
in which the written word is spelt, will be the starting point. 
The word should then be carefully transliterated, according to a 
uniform principle, in the Roman script. Side by side with this 
will be placed the transliteration in Roman script of supposed 
originals in Pali, Chinese, Tamil, old Tamil etc., together with 
the originals in the script of the language within brackets. 

On every word in the Burmese language, such an operation 
would have to be performed and the observation of the results 
of each experiment will have to be recorded in a note on each* 
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Such a note should include an observation on the meaning of 
the related words and the identity dr the change noticed in the 
meaning. It should also include a remark on the /orai of the 
wordS; noticing the form or the change of letters or syllables 
in dhe words compared. 

We should also ask ourselves what phonetic law was exem- 
plified in each change, so that, at the end, we should be able not 
only to give the derivation of all Burmese words not belonging 
to the original native stock but at the same time be able to 
answer questions primarily of philological interest, and learn 
more of the History of Burmese Speech Sounds. 

Perhaps it would be of interest to mention here my opinion 
(and the Archeological Superintendent, Burma Circle agrees 
with me) that the Pyus who inhabited Burma before the Bur- 
man wei'e a South Indian Race, 
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MORE ABOUT THE AGE AND LIFE OF §RlMAD 
APPAYYA DiKSITA. 

'BY 

Y. MAHALINGA SASTRI, B.A., B,L., 

Advocate, Mylapore. 

In my last article in the July-Ocfober number of this jour- 
nal for 1928, I bi'iefly traced the history of research regarding 
the date of Appayya Dik§ita during the past few decades and 
referred to the date of 1553 to 1626 as the one which scholars 
ultimately came to accept universally as settled once for all. I 
then proceeded to show that the fairly well ascertained historical 
dates of some of the political contemporaries of the Diksita 
referred to by himself in his works as his patrons, tended to 
indicate unmistakably a far earlier date for him than 1553 to 1626 
and I also propounded a new date for him, namely 1520 to 1593 
on the basis of a quotation preserved to us in the 
of my great-grand-father. 

I now propose to point out how, apart from its incompati- 
bility, the accepted date of 1553 to 1626, is inherently vicious 
when the whole truth is said about it. 

Very early in my investigations, when I came across the 
Aday^apalam inscription and also made sure about the identifi- 
cation of the prince Cinna Timma, I was convinced of the utter 
impossibility of, the current date for the Diksita and set about to 
scrutinise it searchingly. My first quest was to satisfy myself if 
the horoscope given and the date described with a long flourish 
of details, by §ivananda, would tally as astronomical verities. 
For this purpose in 1923 I sent the horoscope with all the details 
given by the biographer to the late Diwan Bahadur L.D. Swami-. 
kannu Pillai for a critical scrutiny and got his reply dated the 
18th of August 1923, as follows : — " The details quoted by you 
were, I am afraid, forged by the biographer. They correspond 
generally to Monday the 19th of September 1853 A. D. which 
was a Pramadica, but Vikrama 1910, Saka 1775, and Kali 4954. 
The deduction of 300 years from each of these years is manifest 
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In 1553 A D 

bahula 1st and naksatra iittara-bhadrapada concurred on Thurs- 
day. ... .... .22nd Kanya. .............. The planetary positions on 

this day were very different from those in your hoi’oscope/' 

This authoritative opinion of an expert in the field swamped 
away any tender feeling I might otherwise have entertained for 
the horoscope and the date, having regard to the venerable 
biographer who gives them. 

In my first article on this topic which appeared in the 
Hindu Literary Supplement in June, 1928/1 suggested a theory of 
origin for the spurious horoscope, and also hinted that it was 
supposed in some informed quarters to be a mere Nastajataka 
reconstruction. And now, thanks to the editor of the jijnasa, 
I am fortified in my conjecture beyond any possibility of 
doubt. In Volume I Part 2 of the journal (March 1927) 
the Editor incorporates a long foot-note as a preliminary to his 
article on Srikanthacarya and describes in it the circumstances 
under which Sivananda made the epoch-making discovery of the 
date and horoscope of Appayya Diksita. The Editor does not 
apparently dispute the date and states it as 1552 to 1624 A. D. 

With his kind permission I quote here the foot-note almost 
in extenso. 

The exact date of the birth of Appayya Diksita is thus 
given by Sesa Diksita of my village, Kadayam, in the Tinnevelly 
District. He was a scion of the family of Diksita and was 
known as Sivanaadayati after he entered the fourth stage of life. 

He took great interest in unearthing many works of Diksita 

and had written commentaries on some of Diksita's works like 
the Atmarpana Stuti. He collected the various accounts either 
oral or written, of traditions in regard to the life and history of 
Diksita and put them in a work known as Diksitacarita of which 
four different versions exist all written by this same Sivananda- 
yatiat different times. The truth is, that he recorded then and 
there the various and sometimes conllicting traditions current in 
his time and which he heard from various sources at different 
periods in his sojourn throughout South India. From the 
accounts he heard of Diksita's birth-time some doubts arose in 

his mind as to the year in which he was born In order to 

determine the exact time he solicited the assistence of a famous 
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astrologer at the time familiarly known as Orkad josyar who was 
a native of the village of Urkad... just 13 miles south-east of 
Kadayam; Applying the principle of Nastajataka calculation to 
the materials supplied by Sivanandayati, the famous astrologer 
was able to determine the exact date, time and year of Appayya 
Diksita . . . . , That the Nastajataka of the astrologer 
. . . . reveals the peculiar Tiniievellian taste will be evident 

from noticing that an imaginary planet called mandi . . , , 
finds a place it in . * , , Appayya lived for 72 years. Sivaiianda 
left this world at the age of 73 .... in 1898 A. D. 
. . . . after a typical sanyasi life for 18 years.'' 

The mystery of the horoscope is thus solved. The illusion 
which went on thickening by repetitions for half-a-century is 
once for all broken through. No more shall we think of the 
verse beginning with in connection with any 

discussion of the age of the Diksita, 

It cannot be supposed for a moment that Sivananda had any- 
thing but the best of motives in incorporating the Nastajataka in 
his work. His absolute faith in astrology should have led him 
to believe that he was really in possession of the genuine horo- 
scope of Appayya Diksita. He was recording mere traditions but 
possibly believed in them with a pious faith. He should have 
felt that some information regarding the nativity of the subject 
was a substantial embellishment to a biography. Lacking a 
genuine one he procured a substitute and utilised the same for 
the purpose of giving his work a pompous opening. I have no 
doubt that Sivananda sincerely believed that the great Subrah- 
manya Josyar of tJrkad had put the original itself into his hands. 
The cyclic year was patent on the face of the horoscope, as 
Pramadica for any one can ordinarily name the cyclic year 
of a horoscope from the positions of Jupiter and Saturn. It 
remained for Sivananda to give the horoscope a suitable date in 
the Kali and other eras. He very likely with the help of the 
tJrkad Josyar himself calculated back computing by the number 
of generations he himself was removed from the Diksita and 
easily discovered that a substraction of 300 years from each era 
was necessary. It may be asked whether the Nastajataka 
method itself may not have been so successful as to have ensured 
historical accuracy also. In the first place Mr. Swamikannu 
Pillai has said that it belongs to the 19th Century and cannot 
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belong to the 16th. Secondly, the question itself involves a con- 
fusion between what is good for astrology and what is good for 
Astronomy. The Nastajataka belongs to the category of 
Arutams and its calculations are for the most part determined 
by the play of chance. The Nastajataka may be good enough 
for predictive purposes and may approximately hit off the opera- 
tive Yogas of the original; as for instance, this supposed horo- 
scope of the Diksita gives us some transcendantal fyogas for 
scholarship. But the Nastajataka has no claim for astronomical 
correlation. 

Before proceeding to the many corroborative evidences to 
my theory of the age of Appayya Diksita, I wish to dispose of 
two notions which conspiring with the horoscope have contri- 
buted to the preface-writers on Appayya Diksita being misled. 
They are (1) an inference from a passage in Taylor's translation 
of Historical manuscripts Vol. II, p, 149, that in 1626 Appayya 
Diksita arbitrated at Madura in a Saiva-Vaisnava dispute, and 
(2) a tradition that makes Jagannatha a contemporaneous 
opponent of the Diksita and makes them meet each other at 
Benares. 

The first notion felicitously slipped in as helping to mark the 
lower extremity of the Diksita's life which began according to 
the horoscope with Pramadica and which we definitely know 
to have run for 72 years and so should have ended in Aksaya. 
A close scrutiny will show the record itself does not warrant the 
date of 1553 for the Diksita's birth. By the 19th of September 
1622 the Diksita should have completed his 72nd year. As he 
died before he ran through his 73rd year his demise should 
have occurred before September 1626 at the latest, ■ The manu>- 
script says that the excavation of the Teppakkulam began in the 
10th of Vaikaci in Aksaya (f. e„ the end of May 1626) and pro- 
ceeded fast. An image of Ganesa was dug up and w^as enshrined 
in a temple built for the purpose. Then the manuscript con- 
tinues : — As they were placing the sculptured pillar of the 
Vasanta Mantapam and were about to fix the one which bore the 
representation of Ekapadamurti, they were opposed by the 
Vaisnavas. Hence a dispute arose between them and the Saivas 
which lasted for six months and was carried on in the pre- 
sence of the sovereign. Two arbitrators were appointed, Appa 
DIksitar on the part of the §aivas and Ayya Diksitan Ayyan on 
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the part of the Vaisnavas, These then Gonsulted Sanskrit 
authorities and made the Sastras agree; after which the pillar of 
Ekapadamurti was fixed in its place/' 

It is not clear in which month the Saiva-Vaisnava disputes 
began. From the order of events narrated; it would appear that 
the disputes began sometime later than the end of May 1626, 
The disputes continued for six months and so should have lasted 
till about November or December 1626. The Saiva arbitrator, 
therefore, went on arbitrating many months after the date when 
the Diksita should have passed away. 

It may be argued that we shall take the evidence of the 
manuscript independently, without relating it to the discredited 
horoscope, and assume a still later date than 1553 for the birth of 
the Diksita with a view to cover Aksaya within his age-limit. My 
answer is twofold. (1) The manuscript evidence is too flimsy 
to weigh against the historical and epigraphical evidences, which 
as I have already endeavoured to show, point out unmistakably 
to a far earlier date for the Diksita. (2) The manuscript con- 
tains a patent mistake in that it makes Ayya Diksitan Ayyan 
arbitrate for the Vaisnavas. Four pages lower down the same 
manuscript refers to Ayya Diksitar as having been entrusted 
with the organisation and conduct of the festivals of the Sri 
Minaksi Sundareswara temple according to the ordinances of 
the ancient books. We know for certain that the latter reference 
is to Sri Nilakantha Diksita, the poet, who was the minister of 
Tirumal Naik. Sri Nilakantha has always been known as Ayya 
Diksita and there can be no mistaking it. So in the 
former reference also Ayya Diksita should stand for Nilakantha 
Diksita. The suffix of Ayyan itself clearly shows him to have 
been a Smarta brahmin. If we are so far correct we are faced 
with two improbabilities, Ayya Diksita would never have 
taken the side of the Vaisnavas and secondly it would be absurd 
to suppose that he was engaging in a controversy against his 
grand-uncle, the great Appayya Diksita. 

On the other hand if we take the confusion to arise out of 
the scribe's mistake in transposing the names, we have little 
difficulty in the identification of personalities. Then it would 
read, Ayya Diksitar Ayyan for Saivas and Appa Diksitar for 
Vaisnavas. In that age there lived a celebrated Vaisnavite 
scholar , named Appa Diksitar who was the grand-father of 
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Venkatadhvari and the nephew of Tatacarya, the Guru of the 
Karnataka princes. 

Venkatadhvari lived in the middle and latter half of the 
17th century, when the English had just come to Madras and 
the Mahattas were rising in power. He refers to his ancestry 
thus in his Visvagunadarsa; 







g5r: II 

T^Er% (i 


The scribe’s mistake in this case can be very naturally pre- 
sumed as the words ^uuir and jtiiLiurr very easily look like each 
other in Tamil script especially when written in a running hand. 
Scholars are familiar with more serious and unaccoun- 
table mistakes in such manuscripts and will therefore regard this 
one pointed out here with no feeling of surprise. 

Having thus disposed of two of the confounding factors in 
the enquiry regarding the date of Appayya Diksita — the forged 
horoscope and the scribe’s mistake — I now take up the third — 
the contemporaneity of Jagannatha. , This rests purely on 
tradition and is not therefore a serious matter to tussle with. 


Jagannatha lived in the court of Shahjahan (1628 —58) and 
outlived him. He says at the end of his Bhamini Vilasa 

He spent his youth in the Court of the Emperor of Delhi. 
In his *r|?l^l(5|3eT named he says that he got his title 

of from Shahjahan. Dara, the first son of Shahjahan 

was also a patron of Jagannatha. The latter’s is in 

pfaise of Dara. Dara was a great patron of learning and enjoyed, 
as the crown prince, unlimited power and influence during 
the close of his father's reign. With the help of pandits he had 
the Upanisads translated into the Persian. He himself was an 
author of many theological works. After Shahjahan’s death, 
there was a political chaos and the succession was disputed with 
the result that Aurangazeb usurped the throne, 
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Jagannatha's career as a pet of the moghul B'mperor's court 
therefore came to an end in about 1658 and thenceforth his life 
took a penitant philosophical turn as is evident from his works* 

Thus Jagannatha flourished in the middle and latter half of 
the 17th century. His contemporaneity with the DIksita is 
therefore out of the question. 

There are other evidences also to show that Jagannatha 
should have been removed from the Diksita by a few generations 

at least. Jagannatha’s father was Wflf* The latter studied the 
''j|#TT5En under Khandadeva ill his mimariisa works 

(especially the refers to Appayya Diksita as a great 

authority in mimahisa and styles the latter as 
Khandadeva lived and wrote in Benares and during his age the 
Diksita's works had spread to North India, and won for them- 
selves great esteem. From Appayya Diksita to Khandadeva, 
from Khandadeva to Perubhatta and from Perubhatta to Jagan- 
natha four generations should have elapsed. 

Again Jagannatha was a student of Sesa Viresvara/son of 
§esa Krsna, who lived in the later half of the 16th Century 
under the patronage of Giridhari, son of Todarmal, the 
minister of Akbar. Bhattoji Diksita, who lived and wrote during 
the closing decades of the 16th century, was a pupil of §esa 
Krsna first and later of Appayya Diksita. The Diksita's fame 
had already spread far and wide and his works had become 
current in Northern India when Bhattoji thought fit to make a 
pilgrimage to the south and study Vedanta and Mimamsa under 
him. 

From Sesa Krsna the contemporary of the Diksita to 
Viresvara and from the latter to Jagannatha, there is again an 
indication of three generations. 

It was Bhatta Sri Narayana Sastri, who gave the date of 
1587 to 1660 for the Diksita, that made capital out of the 
Jagannatha-Appayya Diksita traditions. Later preface-wri- 
ters have safely omitted to place any great reliance upon 
these traditions, though Mr. T. S. Kuppusvami Sastri of 
Tanjore enumerates Jagannatha among the contemporaries of 
the Diksita. 
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Sanskrit Scholars are not unaware of the unabashed egotism 
of Jagannatha, He is not only conceited but also offensive in 
his language. He seems to have cherished hatred for Bhattoji 
whom he calls a The Guru referred to should have 

been Sesa Krsna, There must have been some trouble about 
Bhattoji having first been a pupil of Sesa Krsna and then of 
Appayya Diksita, Anyhow Jagannatha set himself as a scath- 
ing reviewer of the Diksita, as a rhetorician. In his Rasa- 
gangadhara, the Diksita is often referred to with scant polite- 
ness. It is also likely that he had a great prejudice against 
Southernei's. 

That Jagannatha approached the personality of the Diksita 
in a spirit of animosity is evident. Popular imagination took 
hold of this fact and wove a network of legends around it, even 
as it has done in the cases of Kalidasa, Bana, Bhavabhuti 
and a host of other poets all of whom are brought together in 
the exquisitely artistic spirit of Landor's Imaginary Conversations, 
though with but little historical warrant. The aesthetic truth of 
the legendary meeting of Jagannatha and the Diksita, on the 
banks of the Ganges, is undeniable. Jagannatha was a protege 

of the M ohemmadan rulers and he had lapsed from 'fTajMI'L Later 
in life he repented and sought purification of his soul. He wrote 
poetry overflowing with devotion and genuine contrition and 
invoked the holy waters of the Ganges to work up his redemp- 
tion. All this is true. It is also perhaps true that the Diksita 
travelled to Benares, though this fact was wrongly taken to 
be referred to in the verse of Nilakantha — 

nit^ g^ti 11 

All these implications are artistically woven into a back- 
ground of legend which has for long played around the verse of 
Jagannatha : 

3IW ^ 5rpTf^ ^if^ II 


1. Vide, T. S. Kuppuswiimi Sastri’s preface to the GahgavataraBa 
— Nirnaya Sagar Press, Gold — ^The reference is to the 

Diksita's Kanakabhiseka and not to a bath in the Ganges. 

111—19 
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It is the crowning beauty of the legend regarding this verse 
that it purports to wind up the supposed Jagannatha — Diksita 
controversy with a pathetic reconciliation; for it says that 
Jagannatha took the hint from the Diksita and achieved his 
redemption by singing the praise of the Ganges in his Gahga- 
lahari. 

Legends like this are indeed pregnant with aesthetic lessons 
but in the role of a researcher one should be wary about taking 
them at their face-value. 

The mists that had for long clouded the issue of the date of 
ApP^yy^' Diksita having thus been cleared off/ the proper 
avenue of research for the rediscovery of his age lies before us in 
clear daylight. I have already in my previous article identified 
the patron-princes of the Diksita's youth, man-hood, and old 
age and stated my arguments in favour of the date 1520 to 1593 
confining myself purely to a reference to the political history of 
the times. I now proceed to state the conclusive epigraphic 
evidence in favour of the above date. 

The temple of Kalakanthesvara, at Adaiyapalam— the birth 
place and the ancestral abode of the Diksita-contains an in- 
scription on one of its walls. As it has very important bearings 
on the date and life of the Diksita it needs no apology for my 
quoting it here in extenso. 

No 395 of 1911. Adaiyapalam. 



I 





II 


* This is a true copy as the inscription as it reads. Its verse portion 
is in Grantha characters and its prose portion is in both Grantha and 
Tamil promiscuously employed, 

1. Read for ^ 

2. Read for 
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^ 1504 s(gQu>& QffioeHnim p ai®afiii 

JF;i55g7%^0^-G«.TfflS0>9®sO ^ %r^l0i© 

1^(4 1*1 QP^ Lisiw (Fa’S Qoi^fit 

(SirujdsiT " s tutiSiCo eo 4>*I4>ll^fei3P w umr 0ssf!sSld<3rsQmiTQki Q 

uts^uiSss N’H4)*4 sdjaSQ&) W^®<S(®5ili umuu 

^il|c||4^1^ usm easfi eSffs- Qppeoiresr 

usktssSm 3I^?f)[f%rr0i- f>^ ajCR 

^ I gser I 3fli%rR 

<ii%cTT I OTwl^ sffircT?; ^ ^ i' 

q|^< m ^ I ^r ^ * 

I will briefly notice the contents of this inscription. It 
records that the temple (dedicated to Kalakanthesvara) was con- 
structed in 1 582 A. D. by Appayya Diksita and recounts that 
Appayya Diksita was the son of the great guru, Rahgaraja- 
makhl, that through his association the fame of Cinna Bomma 
Naik of Vellore spread far and wide, that he raised the Srikantha 
Bhasya from obscurity and re-established the Saiva cult, that he 
wrote his commentary Sivarkamanidipika on the Srikantha 
Bhasya and taught the same to 500 learned men at Vellore 
having procured grants of gold and agraharas for them from 
Cinna Bomma and that he was bathed in gold by Cinna 
Bomma on the completion of the above said celebrated com- 
mentary, that he raised Cinna Bomma to the dignity of a 
famous ruler of earth and that he wrote one hundred memorable 
works including Nyayaraksamani and Parimala. 

It is clear from this inscription that the life-work of Appayya 
Diksita had already been achieved in 1582, and the greatest of his 

1. Read for 

*N, B. — (i) The first verse can be found in many of the Works of 
Appayya Diksita and is undoubtedly his own. 

(ii) I'he second signatory is evidently the Diksita's eldest son 
The fourth is probably his brother's second son the author of 
qftoFf. The others must be his sons and grandsons. 

(iii) The last is the Sculptor. 
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Saivite and Advaitic treatises had been written and published. 
He had written his famous one hundred woi’ks, taught hundreds 
of disciples, revived the §aiva cult and re-inforced Advaitism, 
achieved fame far and wide, lent light and glory to the ruler who 
patronised him— in fact had done, before 1582, all that we to-day 
understand to have been his life's great mission. 

The Adaiyapalam inscription is one of the happiest finds of 
the Epigraphist. Its purport is clear and concise and its range of 
information fairly full. It should be noted that it refers to Cinna 
Bomma in terms of past. Inscriptions in the name of Cinna 
Bomma are found bearing various dates from 1549 to 1578. 
After 1578 there is a gap until we come to an inscription of 1601 
in the name of Lingama Naik, son of Cinna Bomma. The 
Adaiyapalam inscription explains the gap; for it should be under- 
stood that Cinna Bomma died between 1578 and 1582 after a 
long and influencial reign of about thirty or thirty-five years. 
During most of these years Appayya Diksita lived, wrote and 
taught under his devoted patronage. Very likely after the death 
of Cinna Bomma, the Diksita retired to his village to live a 
secluded religious life, built a temple to his guardian deity and 
worshipped Him with his own hands." 

Prof. Heras, in referring to the inscription under discussion 
says : — According to an inscription of Cinna Bomma Naik, 
of 1582, at Adaiyapalam" ; and then proceeds to say ^^that as the 
Vellore temple is known to have existed already, Appayya 
Diksita perhaps only renovated and enlarged the existing temple." 
Evidently the Professor is mistaken ; for in the first place 
our inscription is not an inscription of Cinna Bomma and 
secondly it has nothing to do with the Vellore temple. The facts 
are patent on its face. Again he is wrong in thinking that the 
inscription evidences the fact that Cinna Bomma was living at 
that date. On the contrary the language is plain in its refer- 
ence to Cinna Bomma in terms of past. 

Having referred to the historical and epigraphical evidence, 
I now proceed to show how the ascertainable dates of the Diksita's 
literary contemporaries amply corroborate my premises. Not a 


1, It is said that even to day no hired Arcaka is allowed to worship 
the god, but only a resident scion of the Diksita's family does it. 
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little is said in traditions regarding the sectarian controversies 
carried on against him by the leading Vaisnavite and Madhva 
savants of the age, sometimes in a spirit of scholarly rivalry and 
at other times with gross vindictiveness. Many of the Diksita’s 
works unmistakably bring home to us that he lived in a hot age 
of sectarian philosophic controversy and that all his wonderful 
genius and energy were called upon to avert the grave crisis 
to which Advaita and Saivavisistadvaita were subjected 
through the uncommendable instrumentality of systematic pro- 
selytism carried through under state auspices. To give the reader 
an idea of the terrible tides which he had to stem during his life, 
which was all one of peril and sacrifice for the cause of his faith, 
I quote here a few of his verses spoken in the white-heat 
of righteous indignation. 


TO 

qqcf^cTi 






3^: II 
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The lastfourversesare taken from his Nigrahastaka. Tradition 
declares that the person referred to therein as the Diksita’s 
persecutor was Tatacarya, the guru of the Karnataka monarchs 
of Vijayanagar. Sivananda’s biography gives a string of inci- 
dents illustrating the development of the persecution. I am 
directly concerned now only with the identification of this Tata- 
carya who is said to have been an inveterate enemy of the 
Diksita and Saivism. 

The Prapannamrtam is a work of one Anantacarya, pur- 
porting to record the history of Sri Vaisnavism and the lives of 
the Acaiyas in South India. It says that Tatacarya of the 
family of Sri Saila Purna, son of Srinivasa guru, became the 
preceptor of Rama Raya, the regent of Sadasiva Raya, who ruled, 
from 1542 to 1567 and that the latter took the guru to Candra- 
giri with a view to spend some time there in intimate religious 
seclusion. At that time one Mahacarya alias Doddacarya 
of Sholingar sought the assistance of Rama Raya for re- 
instating Govindaraja in Citrakuta (Cidambaram), for, the wor- 
ship of Govindaraja in the temple of Cidambaram had been 
abolished since the time of the Cola King Kulottunga Il(^lft'ti'J'5). 
Rama Raya and Tatacarya fulfilled the request of Mahacarya after 
defeating the Saivas of Cidambaram. In this context the narra- 
tive proceeds to say : — 







And further on : — 



These verses convey to us the information that both Maha- 
carya and Tatacarya wrote refutaticms in order to defend the 
creed of Ramanuja from the attacks directed against it by 
A ppayya Diksita. It isj - therefore ‘ clear, that in the days of 
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Rama Raya, Appayya Diksita had already written his controver- 
sial works and was a power to reckon with, as an apostle of 
Advaitism. Rama Raya was in power since 1542 till his death 
in 1565. It must be remarked here that a work by the name of 
Advaita Dipika by Appayya Diksita has not yet been identified 
but that one bearing the same name written by Nrsiriihasrami 
a contemporary of the Diksita, is alone, known. 

This Tatacarya the guru of Rama Raya was not alive in the 
eighties of the century, for the ceremony of coronation of 
Venkatapati in 1585 was performed by the guru’s son Laksmi 
Kumar Tatacarya who was a mere youth at that time. 

It is, therefore, beyond doubt clear that Appayya Diksita 
was already a celebrated scholar, teacher, writer and controver- 
sialist in the middle of the 16th century when Rama Raya was in 
charge of the Vijayanagar empire. The first among the verses 
quoted here from an unsympathetic record of a sectarian antago- 
nist is especially noteworthy. The Diksita was then living 
at Cidambaram having vanquished his foes and achieved unequ- 
alled fame. The Diksita should have been at least middle-aged 
at the time of the establishment of Govinda Raja by Rama Raya. 
The record of Anantacarya gives no room for the implication 
that the Diksita was one among those Saivas whose opposition 
was overcome before Govinda Raja’s reinstallation. 


The Diksita himself with his Advaitic impartiality seems to 
have hailed Govinda Raja to his wonted honour and worship in the 
temple with a devotion which is not less intense than the one 
which he bore to God Nataraja. For he is said to have stood 
facing both the Godly presences simultaneously and addressed 
a century of verses to them jointly — ^verses which are alternately 
interspersed with epithets invoking both the deities. This stotra 
begins thus : — 

tfKqoT gTT KqoT cRomcf?? I 

It must be noted that the Prapannamrtam refers to the Diksita 
at this period as an Advaitic writer and not as a secta- 
rian Saivate controversialist. The two Vaisnava Acai*yas 
are said to have written their apswers to the attacks of the 
Diksita on the Visistadvaita philosoply. In my opinion, the 
controversy narrowed down to sectarianism, later on, when the 
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Vaisnavaite Acaryas having secured a firmer hold on the Vijaya- 
nagar monarchs, set upon coercive proselytism. 

I now turn to the Madhva Acarya who defended his 
philosophy against the criticisms of the Diksita. It was 
Vijayindra Bhiksu an incumbent of the pontifical seat of the 
Sumatindra mutt, Raghavendravijaya is a work which describes 
the lives of the Acaryas of the mutt. Regarding Vijayindra the 
■writer says — 







Then the narrative goes on to describe how the successor of 
Vijayindra was honoured by Venkatapati of Peiiukonda and 
Raghunatha of Tanjore. Vijayindra was not therefore, living at the 
beginning of the 17th Century. He lived in the times of Rama 
Raya. He was a protege of Sevvappa of Tanjore also. In 1576 
there was a grant to Vijayindratirtha obtained by Sevvappa from 
Sri Ranga L 

It is said that Vijayindra engaged in several religious con- 
troversies with Appayya Diksita and ardently defended his creed 
in a number of controversial writings. It is also said that he 
wrote 104 works in order to rival the Diksita who had written 
104 works. His Paratattvaprakasa is said to be an answer to the 
Diksita's Sivatattvaviveka. His Appayyakapola Capetika has indeed 
a very significant title. These facts clearly show that Vijayindra 
should have been an younger contemporary of Appayya 
Diksita. 

The fore-going testimonies make it clear that Appayya 
Diksita, Tatacarya the elder, and Vijayindra Bhiksu were 
contemporaries of each other and of Rama Raya the regent of the 
Tuluva Emperor, Sadasiva Raya (1542 — 1567). 

The Tuluvas were ardent Vaisnavas unlike the Emperors 
of the preceeding dynasties of Vijayanagar ; but they were very 
tolerant and generous in matters of faith. Rama Raya belonged 
to the Karnataka line, also called the Aravidu dynasty. He 
married the daughter of Krsnadeva Raya and came to wield 
much influence in the royal house-hold until at last owing to the 
minority of Sadasiva, he became Regent of the Emperor and vir- 
tually the ruler. Rama Raya was a devoted pupil of the famous 
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Vaisnavite teacher Tatacarya. He patronised Vijaylndra 
Bhiksu and bathed the latter in a shower of precious stones. 
Under the aegis of his political prowess the Vaisnavites reinstat- 
ed Govinda Raja in Chidambaram. He does not seem to have 
evinced the catholicity in religious sympathies which so well 
cha.racterised the former emperors of Vij’ayanagar like Krsna- 
deva Raya. While Appayya Diksita's grand-father, Acarya 
Diksita was one of the celebrated ornaments of Krsnadeva 
Raya's Court, we do not hear of the Diksita himself as having 
at any time been the protege of Rama Raya. The reason is not 
far to seek. Rama Raya was completely under the influence of 
Tatacarya, the religious antagonist of the Diksita. He 
allowed proselytism for spreading the Vaisnavite creed. The 
Prapannamrta says that the younger Tatacarya having gained 
a firm hold over Venkatapati pushed through proselytism so 
vigorously that the whole world was converted to Vaisnavism. 
I give the verses here : 



II etc. 

and then, 

^ II 

I believe that this aggressive religious policy had its beginnings 
in the days of the elder Tatacarya himself. The question arises 
at this stage which of the two Tatacaryas is to be identified with 
the traditional persecutor of the Diksita. It must be borne in 
mind that Venkatapati was himself a patron of the Diksita. 

The Diksita refers to Venkatapati in these terms — 

jn'cT: II 

— Vidhi-Rasayana 



— Kuvalayananda. 

In the eighties of the 16th Century the Diksita was very old and 
Laksmi Kumar was a mere youth. And as already shown, the 
Vaisnavite record testifies to certain religious controversies 
between the elder Tatacarya and Appayya Diksita. Taking 

in--2o 
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the bulk of these facts into consideration and the tradition that 
Tatacarya passed away as soon as he was anathematised by the 

Diksita inthef%|fTi ^5 I am inclined to think that the Diksita 
had more to do with the elder than the younger Tata- 
carya. Appayya Diksita both by his preachings and writings 
attempted to hold in check the aggression of Vaisnavism to the 
detriment of Saivism. It is not surprising therefore that 
we do not hear of the Diksita being patronised by the 
central monarch of Vijayanagar while the Imperial vassals, like 
Chinna Thimma and Chinna Bomma alone patronised him and 
threw their sympathy and support on the side of his religious and 
literary activities. It was the religious policy of Rama Raya and 
his Aravidu successors guided and controlled by the elder 
Tatacarya until about 1580 A. D. that necessitated the great 
efforts of the Diksita to protect the Saivite persuation. The 
whole import of the Adaiyapalam inscription above given is sig- 
nificant of this necessity and shows how it was met with. The 
Diksita revived the Sivadvaitamata of Srikantha by writing his 

and spreading it by teaching, at a stretch, five 
hundred learned men maintained by the munificence of Chinna 
Bomma. Thus we see that the Diksita, viewed from one aspect, 
was a product of his age, as every great personality in History 
has always been. 

Professor Heras, makes the following observations in this 
connection. 

This proselytism produced warm disputes at the Court 
itself of the sovereign among the Saiva and Vaisnava Scholars. 
One of these controversies took place between Tatacarya and 
the court poet Appayya Diksita. This scholar w^as a very 
fervant Saiva. He chanted four^ verses in honour of Siva 
wherever he went and by his zeal and preaching recon- 
verted many Vaisnavas to their former faith in Siva. In the 
religious disputation with Tatacarya, Appayya Diksita was 
victorious. Hence the royal guru cherished a mortal hatred 
against him, and even, they say actually plotted to put an end to 
his rivals' life." 

The Professor derives his information from the Indian 
Antiquary Vol. XXVII, P. 326, and connects the incidents 
recounted with the Court of Venkatapati. 


1, I think “four” must be read as “forth.” [Y. M.] 
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As PrapaniiamTtam itself propaganda for Vaisna- 

vite conversion was made by Tatacarya the younger under the 
patronage of Vehkatapati. Appayya Diksita lived for more 
than seven years after the accession of Vehkatapati and doring 
those years certainly visited his court many times. So it is not 
impossible to believe the version relied on by the learned Pro- 
fessor. Very likely the scholarly controversies took place 
during the time of the elder Tatacarya and the mass conversion 
and reconversion with its attendant persecutions happened in the 
days of the younger Tatacarya who because of his youth 
perhaps took to missionary activities with extra enthusiasm* 
Though this latter view is not untenable, I am inclined to think 
that the weight of evidence is in favour of the former view 
expressed by me. 

I now proceed to refer to the other contemporaries of the 
Diksita whose chronology helps us to fix for him a date as 
early as 1520 to 1593. I have in my former article referred to 
an anecdote of a poet called Sarvabhauma visiting Appayya 
when the latter was barely twenty years old and when he him- 
self was very far advanced in age. I have little hesitation in 
identifying this Sarvabhauma with the author of the works, 

and His name was 

Rajanatha and his titles were numerous. He was commonly 

known by the title 1 During the days of 

Praudha Deva Raya of Vijayanagar, the great Agrahara of 
Mttlanda was founded (in the latter half of the 15th century) by 
the poet Arunagiri who won for himself and his descendants the 

title of in the court of the Sultan. (Fzrf^ 1918 

Ind. Ant. P. 79) ^ His son was Rajanatha, who was born very 
likely in the latter half of the 15th century. Rajanatha was the 
court poet of Salva Narasimha (1486 to '92) and wrote the 
court. He was the Court poet of Acyuta 
Raya also, and wrote his Acyutarayabhyudaya in the latter's 
court. Thus he had enjoyed more than sixty years of court life 
and was, indeed, very old when he met Appayya, the rising 
scholar and poet in 1540 or so. Research scholars have 
hesitatingly advanced the theory of the identity of the authors of 
both the Abhyudayas. I venture to say that their conjecture 
is fortified by the above described tradition which affirms that 
Rajanatha lived to a very old age. 
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The next important contemporary of Appayya Diksita was 
Ratnakheta Diksita. He was a protege of Shrappa Naik of Gingi 
who ruled between the years 1553 and 1575 approximately. In 
the first half of the century he seems to have enjoyed the patro- 
nage of Chinna Virappa Naik of Vellore (the father of Chinna 
Bomma) and of Candra Sekhara Pandya of Madura. His refer- 
ence to in his drama called is perhaps 

to Sevappa of Tanjore, Ratnakheta growing jealous of the great 
reputation of the Diksita vowed to vanquish the latter in debate* 
but failing to do so gave his daughter to the Diksita in 
marriage under a divine direction. Raja-Cudamani Diksita 
the son of Ratnakheta was a contemporary of Nilakantha the 
grandson of the Diksita's younger brother. Both Raja-Cuda- 
mani and Nilakantha flourished in Tanjore and Madura Courts 
respectively in the first half of the 17th Century. 

The celebrated Govinda Diksita was the next great contem- 
porary of the Diksita. Traditions are numerous which connect 
the two Diksitas in some situation. Appayya is represented as a 
boy when he first met Govinda Diksita while the latter was 
teaching his pupils (or performing a sacrifice according to 
another version). The verse 


snfipM ^ IT I 

is put in the mouth of Appayya and the verse ; — 


• fs..' ■ 


II 


is put in the mouth of Govinda Diksita. 


These traditions have no basis at all ; for the latter verse is 
quoted in the name of Balakavi (of mulandam) by Sri Nilakantha 

in his I think that Govinda and Appayya 

were almost of the same age though the former lived longer. 

Govinda lived in Vijayanagar as a youth in the days of 
Acyuta Deva Raya, With Sewappa he came to the Chola 
Kingdom to be the former's minister. Inscriptions of 1549 and 
1577 mention him along with Sewappa. An inscription of 1595-6 
records a gift of money for the merit of the Diksitan Ayyen 
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Professor Heras mistakes this to refer to Appayya Diksita. In fact 
DIksitan Ayyen is Govinda Diksitar and cannot be any one else. 
In 1597 he crowned^ Raghunatha as King of Tanjore. In 1605 
at his instance the Tiruvadi Sthala purana was translated from 
Sanskrit to Tamil. So Govinda Diksita must have been the 
Minister of the Nayaks of Tanjore from about 1545 to 1605. The 
latter date possibly represents his age limit. He ought to have lived 
for about 90 years if not more. The notion that Appayya Diksita 

has commented on Govinda Diksita's is not well 

founded, for whatever might be said about the identification 
of the commentator, that of the author has been repudiated 
by M. R. Ry. T. S. Kuppuswami Sastri of Tanjore. 

A cordial I'elation and a hearty co-operation ought to 
have existed between Govinda and Appayya Diksitasj but 
tradition gives little information on this matter except the dis- 
proved ones above referred to. Professor Heras states that 
Appayya was a protege of Sevappa also. It is quite likely though 
1 do not understand the source of his information. Sivananda, 
indeed, refers to the long and strenuous devotion of the King of 
Tanjore to the Diksita but he gives a wrong name. 

Next, mention may be made of Nrsimha Asrami, some- 
times called an ally of the Diksita Nrsimha Asrami, the reput- 
ed author of 

and is said to have written his last mentioned 

work in 1547. He was perhaps an elder contemporary of the 
Diksita, 

Samar a-puhgava and his elder brother were the sister*s sons 
of the Diksita. The latter, was also a disciple of the Diksita. 

Samara-puhgava in his gives on account of his bro- 

ther's life and his pilgrimages. He describes in glowing passages 
the fame and achievements of Appayya Diksita and refers to 

the He gives his brother's horoscope which is as 

follows. 


1. (Until Professor Heras authoritatively stated this, it was 
believed that the coronation took place in 1614), 
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. . . 

: 

Candra. 


1 

! 

Ketu. 


Guru. 

Sank 

1 , 1 

Budha j 
Ravi i 
Rahu. I 


^ukra 

Lagna. 

Kuja, 

) 


I sent this horoscope to the late Diwan Bahadur L. D. Swami- 
kannu Pillai. He fixed its date as 1551 A.D. 22nd August Sama- 
ra-pungava's brother was patronised by Saluva Makar ay a of Kar- 
vetinagar whose inscriptional dates are found to fall within the 
first two decades of the 17th Century. 

Thus, history, epigraphy, tradition and literature yeild un- 
mistakable corroborations of the date 1520-"93 for Appayya 
Diksita, propounded by me in my last article. 


PROF-SRlNIVASACHARrs RAMANUJAS IDEA OF 
THE FINITE SELF/' 

Examination of Chapter I 

BY 

Professor K. Sundararama Aiyar Avl., m.a., Kumbakonam* 

Professor Srinivasachari puts forward (in the first chapter 
of his work) a severe criticism of various points in what he con- 
siders to be the Advaita doctrine of Sankara. He labours under 
serious misconceptions regarding that doctrine, and his criticisms 
are altogether unjustifiable and misleading. We shall consider 
them here one after another in order to place the truth in its 
proper light and remove prejudice and error to the extent we can. 

1 It is stated (p. 3) that Ramanuja insists on the equal vali- 
dity of all the Upanisadic texts anjl claims for his interpretation 
the authority of timeless tradition and logical satisfactoriness and 
verifies it by a quotation from Dramidacarya, etc. On the other 
hand, according to our author, the Advaitin distinguishes bet- 
ween primary texts and secondary iexts^ pradhdna texts and 
gauna texts. Sankara, for example, directs attention to the 
Mahavakyas and derives his chief thoughts therefrom/' 

The above passage is so full of errors and misconceptions 
that we think that our author has undertaken his task of criticis- 
ing Sankara's views without taking adequate pains to know them 
as they exactly are. We can assent in reply that (1) Sankara 
also insists on the equal validity of all the Upanisadic texts," 
and (2) that he does not distinguish anywhere between what 
our author calls primary texts and secondary texts/' Sankara 
himself never in his Bhasyas makes mention of the term Maha- 
vakyas " as distinguished from what later philosophers of his 
school have called avantara-vdkyasJ* These latter have un- 
questionably proper grounds for making this distinction — grounds 
which can be traced to various Upanisads included in the accep- 
ted canon of later ages. For instance, Vidyaranya, in his well- 
known work, Pancadasl {Prakarana Fivef quotes bodily from 
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the §uka-Rahasya-Upanisad '' all the eight slokas which explain 
the purport of the four accepted Mahavakyas. The great modern 
Advaitic philosopher, Madhustidana Sarasvati, in his Siddhan fa- 
Fjindu '' zlso makes the distinction between Mahavakyas and 
others (avdniara-vdkyas)y md points out that, while the latter 
explains the purport borne by the words '' the aim of 

the former is to state the purport (idiparya) of the ^‘sentences'' in 
which the words" occur. The ^‘ words'' here referred to are 
such pairs of words as refer to Isvara and Jiva , — Brahma and 
Atmdf-Tat and Tvam^ etc. Further, it must be understood that, 
even if Sankara has not used the term ^ ' in his 

Bhasyas, he could not have been oblivious and indeed he is fully 
aware of the fact that sentences like tat-tvam-asi ' , 
brahma-asmi*' , etc., are important in the Upanisads and that 
their importance is fully and clearly emphasised in the Chandogya, 
Brhad-Aranyaka, and other Upanisads. In the Ghandogya- 
Upanisad, *Hat-ivam-asi'' is repeated nine times in the instruction 
conveyed by the teacher to his pupil,— and such repetition (abhyasa) 
is accepted as one of the six idiparya-lihgaSj—u indications of 
the true and ultimate import of the Upanisadic teaching and sys- 
tem. We turn to the Brhad-Aranyaka and find there the follow- 
ing : — Whoever has the knowledge, I am Brahman 
brahma-asmi)f he becomes all this (universe)." This shows 
that this Upanisad attaches supreme value to the knowledge 
conveyed by this sentence. It also explains why the Suka-Raha- 
sya-Upanisad (above referred to) and, following it, the great 
teachers, Vidyaranya-Swami and Madhusudana Sarasvati and 
other later Advaitins have laid stress on what ai'e called Maha- 
vakyas. It is also worth stating in this connection that the 
Tejobindu-Upanisad attaches such supreme importance to this 
particular Mahd-vdkya as to dwell on its value and utility at 
immense length, and evidently this Upanisad is intended to con- 
vince all who read it that this Mahavakya expresses the form in 
which we have the realisation of the supreme beatitude which is 
the goal of all life in the world of phenomena. 

On the grounds above stated, we hold that Prof-Srmivasa- 
chariar is in error in saying that Sankara (or any of his followers) 
do not admit the equal validity of all Vedanta-texts. The Advaitic 
school of Vedanta holds that avdntara-vdkyas convey to us the 
true import of the padas (Bx^bxazn and Atman, Tat and Tvam^ 
Ihara^xid JwafQic.y) Mahd-vdkyas convey to us the 
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true import of the sentences^* {vdkyartha) in which an)^ one of 
these pairs of words occurs so as to teach the supreme knowledge 
which is to lead to liberation from the transient joys (or sorrows) 
of the life of wandering through various stages of phenomenal 
existence. The making of such a distinction is fully supported by 
the authority of the Upanisads and by valid logic and is perfectly 
consistent with the upholding in full of the equal validity of all 
Vedanta texts. The two classes of texts have each its own func- 
tion allotted to it, but combine to establish the Vedanta doctrine 
on the irrefragable basis of the experience which is the supreme 
Self and is the one Bliss of Existence Absolute and without a 
second. 

2. Our author states as follows The dualism that we 
find in the systems of Spinoza, Kant and Sankara disappears in 
the synthesis of Ramanuja. His governing idea is that there is 
no contradiction between the Absolute of Thought and the God 
of Religion/' 

Nothing can be a greater error than to suppose that the dis- 
tinction (in Sankara's doctrine) between Brahman and Isvara 
implies dualism" of any kind. Sankara has specially referred to 
this objection in his Bhasya on Sutra IV iii, 16 and stated, too, 
his reply therein. The passage is as follows : — Are there two 
Brahmans higher and lower? Certainly there are two. For, we 
have the Prasna-upanisad passage, * O Satyakama, the syllable 
Om is the higher and also the lower Brahman, What, then, is the 
higher Brahman, what the lower ? We reply as follow^s. Where, 
denying all distinctions of name and form, etc., due to avidya 
(nescience), Brahman is taught by such terms as asthula (not 
coarse), that is the higher (Brahman) ; where, for the purpose of 
updsand (pious worship and meditation), the very same (Brahman) 
is taught as possessing name and form and other qualities by certain 
texts like ^he whose nature varies with the mind's power of thought 
{manomaya), whose body is breath (prana), whose essential 
nature is the light etc., that is the lower Brahman.' But is there 
not room for the objection that this distinction of a higher and 
lower Brahman contradicts the texts asserting non-duality (advi’- 
Uya)l No, we reply. For, the objection is answered by the fact tjiat 
these texts refer to name and form which are phenomenal adjuncts 
due to avidya (nescience)." Sankara goes on to point out that, so 
long as avidya is not discarded, pious worship of the personal 
God is maintained, and the fruit gained thereby remains included 
111—21 
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\\nihin \ht \imiis oi iht mere^^ world due to such 

avidya. Hence, Sankara can nowhere be said to have admitted a 
dualism of any kind in the universally recognised sense of that 
term as referring to two distinct {and pluralistic) realities of the 
same order. The personal God who is the object of pious worship 
is relegated to, and stands related to the embodied individuals in- 
cluded within the limits of, the world of phenomena merely. It 
any one here objects, how are we to account for the Scriptural 
injunction {vidhi) regarding drastavya (to be known), Sankara 
gives the following reply Bhasya on Brhad-Aranyaka, VoL 
i, p. 154) — The knowledge of the Brahman as One, need not be 
made an injunction, if there is no adhydropa (superposition of a 
phenomenal object) on Brahman due to f nescieiice) We 

do not say that there is no such adhydropa on Brahman of the 
attributes of what it is not. We only say that Brahman is not to be 
thought as the producer of avidyd (avidyd-Kartr) on account of 
the .superposition of the attributes of what is not Brahman on our 
own Self (or Brahman)/' That is, adhydropa (of what is not 
Brahman) which leads to the experiences of the phenomenal 
world is due to avidyd (nescience). Knowledge (of Brahaman) 
is prescribed in order to get rid of avidya,—and, when we are rid 
of avidya, Brahman shines in its svarupa (or characterising Con- 
tenU u <?., dharma, as Sankara calls it in his Bhdsya on III-iii-2 
to which we shall have to refer in a later connection in a more 
pointed manner). This Svarupa (or Dharma^ or characterising 
content) signifies Self Effulgence (Svaprakdsatva or Sdksiivam)^ 
Bliss (Ananda), Knowledge [Cit-jMna), etc. There is really no 
differentiation possible between Brahman and its Svarupa (char- 
acterising content). If we differentiate now (i. e., when we have 
not yet attained to Brahma-Sdksdtkdraj Self-Realisation), it is 
simply due to our avidyd and only for the purpose of exposition 
or conception of what is yet not truly reached in its attributeless 
essence and its distinguishing (but characterless or featureless) 
content. 

3. Prof. Srinivasachari says (p. 4) : — “ To the advaitiii, ex- 
perience is rooted in inexplicable illusion (anirvacamya) and con- 
tradiction (Bddha).*' 

The word anirvacanlya as applied to primordial matter 
(mula-prakrti) or manifested mzieridl objects of the phenomenal 
universe ought not to be translated as altogether inexplicable/' 
Sankara, in Brahma Sutra (iLLl4), explains it as *Miot to be 
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explained, as being either as an existing object (iatva) or as diffe- 
rent from a {any atva) — u neither as a permanent reality 
(Brahman) nor as imreality (the horn of a hare). That is, it has 
only a phenomenal existence and so is transient and stultifiable 
when the realisation of Brahman is attained. Sankara, in the 
same context gives a further explanation as follows : — All 
Vedanta texts declare that, from the point of view of the highest 
(or noumenal) existence, the relation between the ruler and the 
ruled admitted in the practical life of the world does not exist. 
But from the point of view of the practical life of the world 
(vyavahdra)f Zs also in the Sruti, such practical relationship bet- 
ween Isvara (ruler of all) and others are spoken of.^N What 
anirvacanlya means must now be clear. But we shall add a 
further explanation. In the Vedanta, the conception of ^ eternal ' 
(anddi) is to be distinguished fro.im the real (u e,, niiya or per-> 
maneni). Prof. Pringle- Pattison says :—^VThe eternal and the 
temporal are essentially correlative conceptions so that it is only 
through the characteristic features of time— through some trans- 
formation of these features— that we can form an intelligible 
conception of the eternal/' The conception of Isvara (creator 
and ruler of the universe) is included among what are spoken of 
as andidi (beginningless), even as prakriti, kar>na, and some 
others are similarly included ; and hence it is brought under the 
category of vyavahdruj phenomenal existence. Brahman alone 
constitutes what he calls Paramdrthaf the Absolute or Substance. 

Further, Prof. Srinivasachari is mistaken in saying that, to 
the Advaitin, what is anirvacanlya (as explained above by us) is an 
illusion.NN Sankara, in his Bhasya on the Sutra I-iv-3, says : — 
The casual potentiality-6iy^-ia^/f-of the world is of the nature 

of Avidya ('nescience) It is denoted by the term avyakia 

(unmanifestedj in some places, it is denoted by the term 

dkdsa in some places, it is denoted by the term, aksara — .. 

in some places, it is spoken of as mdydJ* All these are, therefore, 
synonymous terms and indicate only the conception of primor- 
dial matter and its manifestation in the phenomenal world of 
material objects. No phenomenal existence — ^not even an 
appearance such as produced before us by the wand of a skilled 
magician — can be known as an ^Ullusion'' while it lasts as an ex- 
perience, as an actual happening, in our waking and conscious 
life. We must also draw attention to Sankara^s clear statement 
(in his Bhasya on Sutra-II-i, 14) ^hat the entire complex of 
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phenomenal existence is considered as real [saiya) so long as the 
knowledge of Brahman as being the self of all has not arisen, 
even as the appearances in a dream are considered to be real 
untilthe sleeper awakes/' Here, therefore, Sankara distinctly 
says that phenomenal existence is ‘^t rue " while it lasts,— that 
our experience of it is an illusion " or *' rooted in contradiction 
(bddha) while our experience of it lasts, as Prof. Srmivasachari 
assumes from his insufficient knowledge of Sankara. Sankara 
holds that our " svdbhdvika-vyavahdra " (the indepent exis- 
tence of the world at large) and our svdbhdvika-sanrdU 
maivani ” (the independent existence of the embodied self) do 
not undergo stultification (bddha) till we reach the realisation 
(sdksdiMra) of "the one Existence without a second." 

Prof. Srinivasachari (pp. 3 & 4) states the conclusion 
which Ramanuja reaches from " Sruti and logic " as follows : 
— " He (Ramanuja) deduces his first principles of realism 
(satkhydii) and Co-ordination (sdmdnddhi’-karany a) and esta- 
blishes the truth of the Jlva as a prakdra of UvaraJ’ We shall 
here deal with the way in which Prof, Srinivasachari brings 
Ramanuja and Sankara into contrast as regards the question 
of external perception. The Professor, as we have already 
shown, is entirely tvrong in thinking that Sankara holds that in 
our perception of the external wwld we experience an " illu- 
sion." Sankara’s view is the very reverse of this view. For he says 
frequently, jndnam vastuianiraniy Le.y " our knowledge (in 
perception, external or internal) is determined by the object." 
Sankara shares the view of a modern writer in regard to external 
objects in particular ; — These physical objects themselves some- 
how gfet within cx^eritncOy are directly apprehended,'' "The 
objectively-minded philosophers, suppose that the data of 
perception are the very physical exist ents which we all practically 
believe to be surrounding and threatening our bodies." Our 
author himself is aware that, in Ramanuja's objectivism, " even 
dreams and illusions have perceptive reality." Our dreams and 
the " illusions " of our waking life arfe both alike in getting 
stultified later on; further, neither are futile while they are 
experienced, — and these are the reasons why we differentiate 
them from the other experiences of ours in the phenomenal 
world which continue ever so long and are felt to be true till we 
reach the realisation of the Brahman. But these circumstances 
should not induce in us the blindness which makes us to hold, as 
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our author does (p, 5), that a dream (or illusion) is as real as 
the perception of a for the former— the dream— is stultified 

as soon as we return to the waking state, but the latter^ L the 
perception of a pot is not stultified while we live and have our 
movement here. It is strange that Prof. Srinivasachari should 
propound such an astonishing paradox as is contained in the 
following : — ‘<the cognition of silver in the shell, when the latter 
is mistaken for the former, arises from defective perception, 
owing to wdiich the element of silver alone is seen and not that 
of the shell/' Modern science has reached the conclusion that 
the mass of an electron (the ultimate constituent of matter) 
Consists of nothing but electric changes and has no mass except 
that which results from those changes, ’N— thus reaching the Ad- 
vaitin's conclusion of mayd-sakti (or energy) as the seed of the 
material world of phenomena. Prof. Srmivasachari himself says 
that the shell is ^^misiaken " for silver. How can silver be also 
said to be Cognised " or seen actually when a mistake 
or error has been made by us. The author confounds — or rather 
fails to distinguish — between what the Vedantins call “ Bhrama'' 
(false apprehension) and Pranid (true knowledge gained by right 
sources and methods of proof). In fact, he abolishes the distinc- 
tion between tnith and error, i, erroneous judgment, 
erroneous belief, etc.^ 

We shall deal with what our author calls the principle of 
Co-ordination " {sdmdnddhikaranya) when we deal with his 
Chapter II, where he deals with the crux of Ramanuja's doctrine 
viz,y the relation known as Prakdra-prakdri-sambandha, existing 
between Jiva and Isvara. But here we have to note that he 
speaks (p. 6) of the notion of Prakara (mode) as a sui generis 
attribute or aprthak-siddha visesanaJ' The two expressions are 
not synonymous, as the Professor thinks. Sui generis means 
a thing forming a class by itself.^' Aprthak-siddha means 
^’^existing in inseparable association." Secondly^ the Professor's 
treatnient of the term ^^aprthak-^siddha visesana** and its appli- 
cation to what he calls judgment, like, this is that Devadaita*f 
is by no means satisfactory. For, in the first place, Visesanas 
(attributes) are of two kinds — (a) laksanas (or dharmas) which 
are of the nature of what may be called ' characterising content 


L Professor Srmivasachari evidently adopts Ramanuja's 
The learned critic of Prof. Srinivasichari 
misses this fact in this para. [S. K.] 
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or property’, e. g., the whiteness of snow; {b) a mere relation of 
association which sometimes gets attached to an object and at 
other times stands not so attached, e. g., the connection between 
a man and his clothing. In the second place, the Professor has 
entirely failed to understand the Advaitin’s positron in regard to 
the statement, "this is that Deradatta”. Prof. Srinivasachari 
says that the Advaitin “establishes bare identity by the removal 
of contradiction between the subject and the predicate.” This is 
quite wrong. The Advaitin speaks of the removal only of the 
predicates on account of their evident incompatibility with each 
other — the different time and space relations which belong to the 
second class of Visesanas which we have just mentioned above. 
They do not “inhere” in the subject, as Prof. Srinivasachari 
erroneously asserts, nor does Devadatta become the object of 
what the Professor calls “ contentless cognition ” or a “ mere 
abstraction.” Devadatta remains the same person, even though 
the times and places relating to him -may differ, and though he 
gets detached from one relation of time and space and connected 
with another such. Nor can a difference in a mere time — space 
relation result in a “modification ” of Devadatta which will leave 
him “ contentless ” or wihat our author calls “a bare identity,” 
without any characterising attributes of personality. 

Our author has got into this muddle in regard to the 
sentence, ' this is that Devadatta' , in order to make out that, in 
the corresponding sentence, tai-tvam-asi, of the Upanisad where 
tat refers to the personal god (IsvaraJ and tv am signifies the finite 
self {Jlva) the removal of the attributes of each of them will land . 
us in what he calls a “ bare identity” or “Contentless cognition”. 
In taking such a view, the Professor shows that he is entirely 
ignorant of the AdvaUic interpretation of “Tat-tvam-asi,” as 
referring to what the Upanisad calls “the one existence only 
without a second” (ekam-eva-advitlyam) without any reference 
to g>ure\y personal attributes such as ‘ Ommiscience,’ etc., in the 
case of Isvara and ‘ limited knowledge ’ etc., in the case of Jiva. 
Our author is wrong in supposing that the Brahman of Sankara 
is “contentless”, on account of its being ‘nirguna’. The passage 
in the Upanisad where ‘ nirguna ' is mentioned is as follows : 
“s&ksi-cet^-kevz\o—nirgunaha." Brahman is all these in its 
essence (svarUpa.) The passage means “ the Self-Effulgent, the 
knowing, the absolute, that which transcends the (threej gunas”. 
Further, the Professor should refer to the Sutra III-iii-2 — 
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Ananda fBliss^ and others belonging to the Principal Entity '' 
(Absolute substance), Sankara's Bhasya on this Sutra begins 
thus : — the Vedic passage referring to Brahma-svarupa for 
characterising and essential content of Brahman) are mentioned 
certain dharmas oj Brahman such as Ananda (bliss) in its 
essential form, it being one solid mass of knowledge [vijnana^ 
etc." This clearly shows that Sankara's conception 
of ^‘Brahma-svarupa" is not one which involves what our Profes- 
sor calls contentless cognition ", abstraction," ^‘a. bare 
identity." The Professor has discovered a inare's nest of his own 
or, like Don Quixote, is tilting with the creations of his fertile 
powers of fancy, poetic or philosophic. Further, he says in this 
same context,— As a matter of fact every substance (dravya) is 
always modified by its essential attribute.-’ Now dtavyas (also 
called arlhas) are oiihtv phenomenal, or noumenaL The former 
are impermanent {asahata), 2 .S ih.^ Gliii, VIII, 15, calls them; the 
latter are niiya, permanent or changeless. Sankara calls Brahman 
by the name Paramartha, a term which he defines as follows:- — 
'' that substance which ever exists with one and the same 
(essential) charade rest ic nature" (The Visistadvaitin himself 
also holds that all Jivas have the same essential feature, viz., 
Jndndkdra with its capabiliiies, untouched by material associa- 
tions). We have seen just now that Sankara's Brahman is 
conceived by him as possessing what he calls Brahma- 
dharmas'' (Sutra II I-iii-2) which, following Vyasa, he enume- 
rates as Anandarupa, etc. Hence, it is not at all to be treated 
as a ‘Contentless abstraction." Svami Brahmananda, also in 
his great work, Ratndvali, {sl commQnta,ry on Madhusudana's 
commentary on Sankara's Dasa-sloki)' teaches us as follows : — 

All such sentences as teach laksanas (characterising content 
or attributes) only refer to the iindifferenced Entity (akhanda- 
vyakti) which is only indicated by those attributes (laksana- 
laksita), though adopting the device of conveying knowledge of 
a (seemingly) related (visista) quality We would specially 
invite Professor Srinivasachari's attention to Brahmananda's use 
of the word, akhanda-vyakii, in referring to Brahman. It shows 
that, to the Advaitin down to the latest time near to us, Brahman 
is a vyakti (or Specific Entity) — Not an ^ abstraction ' or * bare 
identity' — and that Sankara himself speaks of Ananda, etc., as 

Brahma-Dharmas " , and, in doing so, follows, too, in the wake 
of the Sutrakara Badarayana. 
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BY 

Pandit D. T. Tatacharya Siromani, M. O. L., 

Professor of mmidfksd, Sanskrit College^ TiruvadL 

This observation of Wordsworth as well as that of John 
Keble that poetry is a vent for overcharged feeling brings to 
our memory Anandavardhana's sloka : 




and Abhinavagupta's comments upon it. It would be wrong, 
however, to think that these critics had ever conceived with any 
vividness the rasa or its relation to poetry. All we can safely say 
is that as Goldsmith and Leigh Hunt represent the old Alahkara 
school, so William Wordsworth and John Keble represent the 
very incipient stage of the rasa school, though of course uncons- 
ciously. It should be noted here that Wordsworth when making 
the above observation is thinking only of the finished first- 
rate poets. An immature poet is never tilled with such powerful 
feelings as would spontaneously overflow. He is more or less 





(a maker of a few strained words). 


A true poet, on the other hand, like an or accom- 

plished yogin, whenever he wishes, very easily forgets 
himself and his environments, and gets into, and identifies 
himself with, his object of contemplation, when it is utterly im- 
, possible for him to prevent from overflowing the feelings that are 
awakened within him. At that stage, words wait upon him like 
obedient servants, wishing, why, scrambling as it were, to be 
employed by him, and he sees that the embodiment of his feelings 

1. Thesis approved by the Madras University for the Degree of 
Master of Oriental Learning. 
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is so rapid that his pen cannot keep pace with it and seems to be 
liniisually and awfully slow. ^^ But a perfect artist in the pure 
style/' says Walter Bagehot (E. G. E. p. 457 — I) is as effortless 
and as natural in any style, perhaps is more so This is true of 
all true poets. As he is master of his own style and feels little or 
no difficulty in expressing his poetic thoughts, Tennyson some- 
what self-complacently likens his poetry to the singing of the 
linnet, which Professor Courthope, in whose mind the hard- 
ship of the enormous labour in preparing his lectures seems to 
be always present and who accordingly cannot think of poets but 
in their noviciate, has failed to appreciate and has done much 
injustice to true poets. He writes — 

“ I imagine that Tennyson, perhaps the most skilful poetic 
artist of the century, completely deceived himself when he 
declared that he sang but as the linnet sings The modern 
poet has to decide in the first place whether the ideas that 
present themselves to his imagination are genuine inspirations or 
only Idols of the Fancy ; then to discover the form best suited to 
embody his conception to estimate the value of different ideas 
relatively to the composition as a whole; to select some, to reject 
others, to arrange what remain; to find the right word for the 
expression of the thought and the right position of the word in the 
verse. All these perplexing conditions make the composition of 
poetry as diff^erent as possible from the song of a bird; Art as well 
as Nature has to be consulted; and if poetic conception is to issue 
in a permanent form of poetic expression, the poet must be a man 
not only of the highest invention but of the finest judgment '' 
(L. L. p. 155). 

Thus it is seen that though the critic's characterisation of 
poetry seems on the surface most ambiguous and heterogeneous, 
yet at the bottom of it, lies hidden the same principle as has 
guided our Alankarikas in their definitions of poetry. Nothing, 
therefore, I'equires to be said here beyond what we shall have to 
say with regard to our Alankarikas' definitions of poetry in the 
last chapter. So I may end this chapter: but before doing so I 
wish to briefly consider a topic which, while it has caused im- 
mense, unending controversy within the circle of Western critics, 
is conspicuous by its absence among Indian Alankarikas. 

According to Johnson, it is said, poetry means metrical com- 
position; and there are many others who define poetry in the 

in™^22 
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same way. As the English terms “poeiry” and always 

used in such a restricted sense as to carry with them the notion 
of metre, these definitions seem to hold good as far as the form 
of poetry is concerned. These words being stereotyped in their 
colloquial meaning, they were not applicable to prose writers and 
works, however, eloquent and embellished their language might 
be. Nor have the prose writers of poetic calibre, a name, either 
proper to them or comojon with ' poets assigned to them in the 
English language. When, however, gradually, prose-writers rose 
to prominence, so as to secure for them an equal place with 
writers of poems, the monopoly of metre over the poetical field 
began to be questioned; and the question whether metre is a 
necessary and indispensably important requisite of poetical beauty 
is not finally settled, though many have fought for and against it. 

Such a state of things we do not see in Sanskrit poetics. 
The Sanskrit word ‘kavi’, which naturally everybody uses in the 
sense of the English word ' poet’, is general enough in its mean- 
ing to indicate at once both the writers of poem and of prose. If 
thus the word ‘kavi’ is a common name of both poets and prose- 
writers, it goes without saying that the word ‘kavya’ derived 
from ‘kavi’ by adding the suffix ‘ya’, meaning work (^)i,isthe 
common name of both metrical compositions and compositions 
without metre, provided they are not lacking in elegance, 
beauty, embellishments and other requisites of this branch of 
fine art. Bearing this in mind we can clearly see that there was 
no time in the Indian world of literature when so much import- 
ance was attached to metre as to think that without metre there 
could be no literary composition deserving the name of poetry, or 
kavya. 

Even the mantras of the world-old Vedas have two forms, 
metric and otherwise, the former of wLich furnishes to some 
mantras the name of !^k, and the latter to others the name of 
Yajus. And this variation of form in no way affects their importance 
in sanctity or anything else. Further, the two most famous 
poeticians of India, Bhamaha and Dandin, have divided kavya 
into two kinds ‘padya’ and ‘gadya’ which mean poetry and prose. 
In the Mahabharata and some puranas such as the Visnu and 
the Bhagavata, too, we find the prose form used for nari'ating a 


1. Abhinavagupta’s deriyatioB is otherwise — t (p. 7 ). 
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few episodes. All these facts go to show that in the opinion of 
the men of letters of India, the poetical language can be as good, 
melodious, beautiful and pleasurable, without metre, as with it. 
Of the same view Aristotle seems to be. He writes: 

^‘There is another art which imitates by means of langiiagey 
and that either in prose or vense'' 
and 1.6 

^^Fourth among the elements enumerated comes Diction, 
by which I mean, as has been already said, the expression 
of the meaning in words; aud its essence is the same both 
in verse and prose/^ VL 18. 

Apart from these undiversified views of the ancient authors, I 
myself do not see any reasonableness in arguing for the necessity 
of metre in the productions of the poetical art. I do not deny, 
however, that among common folk, the word 'kavi’ as well as 
<kavya^ generally carries the idea of verse. And it is an undispu- 
ted fact that most kavis have a tendency to embody their thoughts 
in metrical language. If one requires proof for this assertion, 
I would refer of the limited number of prosaic and the 
superabundance of metrical works of our Indian authors. 
But this by no means affects my position. For, the cause of the 
abundance of metrical works and the paucity of prose works is to 
be found somewhere else and not in the necessity for metre. A 
beginner in the poetical field cannot but try first to compose 
verses. Alankarikas when pointing out ways to become kavis 
tell us that a would-be kavi should first attempt to acquire full 
mastery over words, by often making empty, meaningless verses. 
The idea is that without full power to wield language no one can 
become a kavi; and that power cannot be well attained otherwise 
than by constant and energetic effort in making metrical com- 
positions.^ And a man in his maiden attempt is at a loss to 
determine which words to use and which not, just as a rustic, 
who enters a shop in a big town for the first time, is at a loss to 
choose things as everything is new and strange to him. There- 
fore, as, in training horses, they are made to put their feet in 
measured paces, by imposing (with shackles) some restrictions 

1. ‘ Besides these qualifications/ says Newman, (E. C. E. p. 25l) 

‘ poetical compositions require that command of language which is the 
mere effect of practice. The poet is a compositor ; words are his types; 
he must have them within reach, and in unlimited abundance/ 
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in their movements, so the man, desirous of poetic fame, is to 
use words so as to make measured lines; and by a continued and 
steady practice of using those words which fit the given metres 
and rejecting those which do not fit, he becomes rich in words 
and is able to use them freely. But at the same time he becomes 
much accustomed to the metrical composition, and usually in- 
clined to write whatever he wishes to do, in verse, and seldom 
he tries to write prose. This is why we have not a con- 
siderable number of prose works while we have innumerable 
works of the other kind. And also this is the answer, but not 
< that the laws of artistic expression oblige them to do so,' as 
Professor Courthope says (L. L. p. 71), to the question— * Why 
have poets always written in metre The Professor unneces- 
sarily fears that without metre there would be no distinguishing 
point between oratory and poetry. Refuting Shelley, he writes: 

<Nor does it follow, because the truth and splendour of 
Plato's imagery are the most intense that it is possible to con- 
ceive, that he was therefore '^essentially a poet the same might 
be said of the imagery of a great orator; yet oratory is not poetry. 
The end of Plato was to convince by dialectic, and though for 
this purpose he may have resorted to rhetorical and poetical 
methods of persuasion, that does not take him out of the class 
" philosopher" and transplant him into the class " poet." ' 

(L.L. p. 70-1.) 

I think his own words 'The end of Plato was to convince...' 
contain the differentia. The orator as well as the scientific 
writer aims at conviction, while the poet aims at pleasure. 

Besides 'oratory is not poetry'; not because the one does 
not and the other does require metres; but because the former is 
the art of speaking and the latter is the art of writing. With 
or without metre, writing is common to both poetry and scientific 
work. Figures and turns of speech, it may be granted, are com- 
mon to both poetry and oratory. The aim, conviction, is 
common to both oratory and science. Poetry is, however, 
distinguished from orator^y by its being indeed partly the art of 
writing, from science by figures and turns of speech, and from 
both by its immediate aim, pleasure. 

And it will be seen in the next chapter that the universal, 
which is the object of poetic representation, as distinguished from 
the particular of History, is pot the philosophic universal, the 
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creative force or law of the universe, but something of a totally 
different nature. This universal also makes a great difference 
between poetry and oratory. The role of the poet is to vividly 
delineate the human life in general and that of the orator to con- 
vince his hearers as to this or that particular truth or fact. 

When I say that poetry partly consists in the art of writing, 
it is not meant that without the actual putting down of the words 
on paper or other like material, there can be no poetry. It does 
not require much labour to see that the exertion to compose a 
few words when one begins to write is greater and requires much 
more concentration of thought than the endeavour to speak a few 
words. This fact leads us further to see that there is a language 
which, though not actually written, yet for the sake of convenience 
maybe called written language as distinguished from the 
<<spoken language"'. Of these two languages the former is of the 
poet, the latter of the orator. 

The poet writes, that is, he employs, the *^vritten language." 
So he wishes to have no audience to hear him when he is at 
work with his art. And when he has finished his work, he places 
it before his hearers ; but at that time he is nothing more than his 
audience. Unlike him, the orator has nothing to do without some 
one to hear him. This is very plainly said by John Stuart Mill : 

‘‘Poetry and eloquence are both alike, the expression or ut- 
terance of feeling. But if we may be excused the antithesis, we 
should say that eloquence is heardf poetry is overheard. Elo- 
quence supposes an audience; the peculiarity of poetry appears 
to us to lie in the poet's utter unconsciousness of a listener. 
Poetry is feeling confessing itself to itself, in moments of solitude, 
and embodying itself in symbols which are the nearest possible 
representations of the feeling in the exact shape in which it exists 
in the poet's mind. Eloquence is feeling pouring itself out to 
other minds, courting their sympathy, or endeavouring to 
influence their belief or move them to passion or to action." 

(E. C. E. p. 406). 

But this ingenious and discerning critic shares the mis- 
fortune, with the poet Lord Tennyson, to be condemned down- 
right by Professor Courthope who, we find, confuses the essence 
of poetical language and metre. He writes : 

“ John Stuart Mill attempts to draw a sharp distinction 
between the genius of the orator and that of the poet; the one, 
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he says, speaks to be heard, the other to be overheard. I venture 
to say that a more false description of the life and nature of 
poetry has never been given to the world. At no great epoch of 
poetical production was the art of the poet ever entirely separated 
from that of the orator. Did Homer, Pindar, the Greek trage- 
dians and Aristophanes not speak to be heard ? Were the 
Trouveres, the Troubadours, the Ballad Singers, the Elizabethan 
dramatists, the English satirists of the Restoration and the Revo- 
lution, not dependent on an audience f' 

(L. L,,p.' 85).' 

I think I may venture to say that none confounds the art 
of writing poems so much with the art of speaking, as 
Professor Courthope does. True, Homer, Pindar and others 
spoke to be heard. But they spoke not to be heard, like orators 
when they spoke; but when they stopped speaking. By what 
is said thus far is only meant that kavyas are as perfect with 
prosaic as with metric form and therefore both these forms have 
an equal value and place as the medium of expression in the art 
of kavis. But the matter does not stop here. There seem to be 
some who would go a step further on behalf of prosaic form. 
According to them prose language is more difficult to acquire 
than metrical language, and one cannot be a perfect kavi unless 
he is skilled in prose writing* Vamana quotes a line — ^ 

which means ' Prose is the touchstone of poets 
Besides we find a stanza in the beginning of the Vemabhupala- 
carita of Vamana Bana (ascribed to the 15th century) which 
may be rendered thus : — 

Vamana Bana wipes out the infamy that all the kavis other 
than Bana (of the Kadambari fame) are blind in the ways of 
prose. 

This well bears evidence to the fact that even the great po. ts 
of old, though adept in verse making, were and were thought to 
be unskilled in embodying their thoughts and feelings in the 
form of prose. 

I cannot wholly accept therefore Hudson's views on this 
point. After quoting the following passage of Leigh Hunt — 
^'Fitness or unfitness of song or metrical excitement, make all 
diflference between a poetical and prosaic subject; and the reason 
why verse is necessary to the form of poetry is that the perfection 
of the poetical spirit demands it — that the circle of its 
enthusiasm, beauty and power is incomplete without it/' — 
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Hudson writes : 

^^This undoubtedly ovarstates the ease for form^ since the 
writer appears to ignore the fact that the truest spirit of poetry 
has often been expressed, and very adequately expressed, without 
recourse to the medium of verse. The difference in question, as 
I understand it, is not necessarily between a poetical and a 
^^ prosaicaF' subject, but between the forms in which perhaps 
the same subject may be handled/' 

(L a L. p. 89). 

But again he writes : 

mere accessory in fact, it is not. It is rather the form 
which the poetic spirit seeks spontaneously to fashion for itself ; 
and as such it perfects " poetry by providing it with its most 
natural and adequate means of expression." 

{Ibid. -g. 93). 

and again : 

**We may conclude, therefore, that while verse is of course 
often used as the vehicle of purely prosaic thought, it ought not 
to be so used, and that conversely while an exalted mood of 
passion and imaginative ecstacy may often find utterance in 
prose, prose is not its most appropriate or even its most natural 
medium. The offices of prose and verse are, in fact, distinct; 
and their distinction is not fortuitous nor arbitrary, but vital." 

{Ibid p. 95.) 

If there is no difference between one subject and another as 
prosaic and poetical, equally there is no such difference 
between one thought and another. By a great poet any 
thought can be expressed through prose as well as through 
verse, without any danger to its spirit or beauty. If this 
is recognised, there is no meaning in saying that ^ the 
offices of prose and verse are distinct,' and that ‘ it perfects 
poetry by providing it with its most natural and adequate means 
of expression/ If prose is not the natural means of expressing 
‘ an elevated mood of passion and imaginative ecstacy,' no longer 
verse is such. Is it not indubitably true that the most elevated 
passion of an Englishman cannot find utterance in French nor 
that of a Frenchman in English? Only the former bursts forth 
in English and the latter in French. Which language of them, 
I should ask, is the natural means of expression of that elevated 
mood of passion? If both of them are, I fail to see why the 
same cannot be said of prose and verse. If on the other hand 
both of them are not, this too may equally apply to prose 
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and verse and nothing goes against the equality of the two forms 
of expression. When this is borne well in mind it will seem but 
reasonable to think that, that <‘Geothe meant to write in prose 
. . . . but his thoughts instinctively expressed themselves 

in verse.” (I. S. L. p. 95 «.) shows that he had such a greater 
freedom and ease in verse than in prose, that its readiness for 
manipulation gave it the colour of being the natural means of 
expression of his poetic thoughts. 

The point to be noted is that the common human ideas 
have not any particular language as the only proper and natural 
means of their expression, because we know, an English-born 
child if brought up in the midst of the French people is undoub- 
tedly able to express whatever it thinks, in French, as freely and 
as clearly as a French child, and yet, from his ever growing 
familiarity with his mother-tongue which begins from his child- 
hood, every man is likely to think that tongue is the natui-al 
channel of thoughts, which really it is not; in the same way poeti- 
cal thoughts also have not for the reasons aforesaid, the one or 
the other of verse and prose as the natural medium of their utter- 
ance ; and yet one is apt to think one of the forms to be so, from 
one’s close and constant contact with it and the freedom one has 
in its use. That metre is the part of the perfection of “ poetry,” 
I can, however, readily acquiesce in, for when put in a plainer 
language, it amounts to nothing more than ' metre is one of the 
component parts of the metrical composition’. 

Now there is another point of view from which the relation 
between the metrical form and the poetical spirit is sought to be 
established as quite natural and vital and necessary. It is said 
that like music, metre or rhythm, either of which means-a regular 
arrangement of measured groups of syllables, emotionalises the 
thoughts of hearers and thus enables them to fully enjoy the beauty 
of poetry ; and as such enjoyment cannot be had through the 
prosaic form, metre is truly part of poetic perfection. This way 
of argument also does not seem to have much weight in itself. 
Absence of metre in the Vasavadatta or the Kadambari does not 
in the least lessen our enjoyment of it. On the contrary there is 
an old saying about the Kadambari, which in English means : 

'Those who enjoy the rasa of the Kadambari do not relish 
even food.’ 

That metre helps us in a way in enjoying a good piece is 
undeniable. But it does not follow therefrom that such enjoy- 
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men! is not possible without it. Also that the kind of pleasure 
derived from poetry in the metrical form is different from the 
kind of pleasure derived from pieces . in ■ the prosaic form, may 
be true. But it would' be^a ’gross" mistake to conckide therefrom 
that one kind is superior to the other. This is, I think, too subtle 
a point to be explained' even ' by psychologists.-. This is what is 
meant by Dandin when he says ; ' 

ST H 

[Between the sweetness of the sugar-cane juice, that of milk, 
and that of jaggery, etc., there is great diffejneece ; and yet that 
difference, it is quite impossible even for Sarasvati to explain.] 

In music too, it is performed vsometimes with Mia, and 
sometimes the singer sings very sweetly without it, the mode of 
singing being called 

It is not in the mere metre that the music of poetical expres- 
sion consists in. It is quite of another kind and is present in the 
prose as well as in the verse of great poets.^^ W we are speak- 
ing of prose as the creation of poets, it should be strictly under- 
stood that it has not such a wide application as to include in its 
sense the almanac prose, the newspaper prose, and daily business 
prose. Prose is of two kinds— kavya or poetic prose and varta 
(WRfr) or common-place prose. Melody, harmony and rhythm 
and everything that is required of true poetry may equally be 
found in poetic prose, and it is that that distinguishes it from the 
common-place prose and secures for it, it also being ^ best words 
in right order’, an equal place with the metrical creation of poets. 

Now, therefore, 1 rewrite, in favour of prosaic form, what 
James Montgomery has said in favour of metrical form. ' Take 
the finest passages of the Kadambari, and merely put them into 
metre with the least possible variation of the words themselves. 
The attempt would be like the gathering up of dewdrops which 
appear as jewels and pearls on the grass, but run into water in 
the hand; the essence and the element remain, but the grace, the 
sparkle and the form are gone/ 

This topic cannot be better concluded than with a passage 
from John Stuart Mill, in which every word betokens the extra- 
ordinary critical acumen of the author 
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It has often been asked, What is Poetry? And many and 
various are the answers which have been returned. The vulga- 
rest of all — one with which no person possessed of the faculties to 
which poetry addresses itself, can ever have been satisfied — is that 
which confounds poetry with metrical composition : yet to this 
wretched mockery of a definition, many have been led back, by 
the failure of all their attempts to find any other that would dis- 
tinguish what they have been accustomed to call poetry, from 
much which they have known only under other names. ” 

(E. C. E. p. 398.) 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF BURMESE BUDDHISM™ 

AN ORIGNINAL NOTE. 

BY 

Subrahmanya Jembunathan, m.a., F. R. U., 
Educatiofial Service, Burma. 

The deeper we study the religion of the people of Burma^ 
the more we are struck with the peculiar individuality, and the 
astonishing coherence and self-consistency that mark the system 
of Buddhist beliefs in Burma, The philosophical system is more 
than a rational one, there is evidently a concern for, and an 
attainment of, proportion and symmetry of the various com- 
ponent factors. It is all the more remarkable when we notice 
the highly conservative attitude attending the religious character 
of the people. It will be no exaggeration to say that instead of 
the usual harsh outlines of rigid orthodoxy, we have a most artis- 
tic system cherished by the nation as a whole. 

Every scholar of Buddhism has agreed that Burmese Buddh- 
ism owes a great deal of debt to the HInayana school of 
Buddhist philosophy but an exact estimate has still to be made as 
to the extent of the obligation of Burmese Buddhism to the 
Hinayana and the nature of the original contribution that local 
scholars made to it. From the beginning of the fifth century 
to the close of the foreign C51a suzereignty, the Pali expositions 
of Abhidhamma of South Indian commentators like Dhamma- 
pala, Buddhaghosa and Buddhadatta were doubtless studied and 
taught in the monasteries, and translation of the same into the 
vernacular was rapidly coming into vogue during the regime of 
Burmese kings. It is also significant that during both periods 
the works of Northern Buddhists, of the diverse Mahayana 
schools remained for the most part in comparative neglect and 
that the influence the Mahayanist philosophy has exerted on the 
scholars of Burma has been next to nothing. 

As we study Burmese Buddhism in its relations with the 
Hinayana Buddhism, while we are able to trace in the Southern 
Buddhist commentaries the lines of thought developed in the 
former, the development itself remains an unexplained problem. 
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The question arises : How did those several, divergent lines of 
thought present in the early Pali commentarial literature come 
to be developed into a unified, self-consistent rational and artis- 
tic system? How were the discrepancies incidental to doctrines 
shaped by diverse hands at different periods in the history of the 
Hinayana schools ultimately harmonised into a single system 
which evidently looks like the result of a single mind ? 

In the attempt to answer such questions a comparative study 
of each of the various schools of Hinayana thought with Burmese 
Buddhism leads us to observe the striking similarity in the funda- 
mental conception in the amplified detail and in the general 
method of enquiry, that holds between the philosophy of Bur- 
mese Buddhism and that of the Satya Siddhi Sastra composed 
originally in Pali and running into 202 chapters* In this work by 
Harivarman, the disciple of Kumaralabdha, is inculcated in all 
its purity, a system most nearly akin to Burmese Buddhism. 
Making the Sarvasunyatavada the starting point of his philosophy, 
Harivarman expounds his views on every item of religious belief 
and ethical practice and his elaborate discussion of ^<Atthi 
Sammutika — Natthi Paramatthika'" enables us to perceive how, at 
every stage of its development, Burmese Buddhism drew its in- 
spiration from the work of one of its own scholars, and not from 
foreign exegetists like Buddhaghosa or Buddhadatta. Needless 
it is to say that this Harivarman was a local scholar and in all 
probability one of the Salankayanas of Arimaddanapura, 

While acknowledging the assistance received from without, 
the original element in Burmese Buddhism should be appreciated 
in fairness to the genius of Burma. 


IS TAMIL SCRIPT PHONETIC OR NO ? 

BY 

P. S, SUBRAHMANYA SaSTRI, M. A., L. T. 

A Script is said to be phonetic if each symbol denotes only 
one sound and each sound is represented by only one symbol 
To determine whether Tamil script is phonetic or no, we will 
have to examine the number of sounds in Tamil language and 
that of the symbols that are used to denote them, 

Tolkappiyanar, the author of the earliest extant Tamil 
grammar mentions in the very first sutra of his work that there 
are thirty primary sounds^ and three secondary sounds. What 
these three secondary sounds are and how they are represented 
in script are mentioned in the second sutra.^ But some seem 
to doubt that the word elutiii in the first two sutras refers to 
symbol since in modern times Tamil language, as pronounced in 
certain districts as Madura, TrichinopoIy, Tanjore, possesses 
greater number of sounds than the symbols to represent them. 
But the fact that Tolkappiyanar definitely refers to sound and 
not to symbol by that word is clear from the third sutra^ which 
says, ^ Of them, a, i, u, e and o have only one ma/ra in pronun- 
ciation and are named short Similarly in the 9th sutra^ 


1* srQ^fiQ^muu®u 

msseS^-^rruj (puuo% Q^dru 
^iTiTih^iQjir^r Loff-iSIdr 

2 . 

^pjSuj eSlsirm (^pfStu 
imibpQuiek p 

Qpuurrp Lfm&fliLf QuaQppQpiT 
3 . 

g) ^ 

«r 9 Qmm^ touuir 

QmrrfffSfr (^pOpQpp Qpmu. 

4 * €srmn<^‘&Qifruju 

u^Omem QmiiQujm 
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he names k to n as mey and in the llth^ he says that their quan- 
tity is each half a matra. Can sounds have their quantity as one 
matra or a half or symbols? In the 19th®, 20th^, 21st® sutras he 
says that k, c, t, t, p and r are valleluttu or voiceless consonants^ 
h, n, n, n, m and n as melleluttu or nasals and y, r, 1, v, I and 1 
as itaiyeluttu or semivowels. This classification can hold good 
only when means sounds and not symbols. Besides 

throughout the first chapter he makes mention of such words as 
uruvu® and iyarkai^® whenever he refers to symbols. 

In the second sutra he says that Kufriyalikaram or shorten- 
ed i, Kiirriyaliikaram or shortened u and dyimn ^rt provided 
with dots. Does this not show that even the secondar)^ sounds 
had symbols to differentiate them from their corresponding pri- 
mary sounds ? The symbols for i and u were differentiated from 
those for KurnyMlikarmn zrxd Kurriyahik^^ by a dot being 
put over them as i, and ii. Similarly short e and short o were 
differentiated in symbol, from long e and long 5 by a dot being 
put over the symbols for e and 6 as sr and 

5. QixidjtiS (SSfiSfrQu luoairQujm' 

6 . Q^mru 

7. Qptdsru [BLom-, 

8. Qpmu ujikso OJ^Gfr, 

9. (a) &^LiQu^ Lf^eff} iL|f5?ai!T (^ihQw, 14) 

(b) uSiO€\>{r Q<suioeOir Qu3tLiiLf 
if5®4l5 lusirQwtr 

Qld^sst tLiitSiQjrrr ^uSIir^^^ 

LD(ruS [Rtueo ioSuSirpp eOivQp, (QjBt4o 17) 

(c) Quiuju^uiSir iiiQp pdr^^ ainr(^LD. Ljessr, 37) 

10. (a) QintuuS qsrsy/?0<u/r® 

<sr@#. 15) 

(b) GTS If ^ ^iLfpswaiLj LopQp (Qprrdo, aQpji, 16) 

11. srsjl LOpQp 16) 

JV» B. The symbols for e and o at the time of Tolkappiyanar were 
sr and 9 and those for e and o were ^ and 9 while in modern times sr 
and 9 have become the symbles for e and o and new symbols ^ and 9 
have been introduced to represent S and o. This ought to have come 
when the scribes began to omit writing dots on palmyra leaves. 
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Hence it is clear thatj at the time of Tolkappiyaijar Tamil 
script was, completely phonetic,. 

But in modern times the sounds g, j, d, b, s, s and h^ 
are introduced in pronouncing Tamil words as 
U(ohL,Wf 0 !iB^rrmf uihuiriiif Loirmjm and But 

the last four words are pure Sanskritic words without being in- 
fluenced by the rules of Tamil grammar. The same in pure 
Tamil would be mrrs^w, As regards the pro- 

nunciation of ms, ms, ^rr and second u, in the first five words, 
Dr. Caldwell and many others think that they are respectively gai, 
Jai, da, da and ba, they are made sonants by the influence of the 
preceding sonant nasal and it will be difficult to pronounce them 
otherwise. But the following examples from Sanskrit and 
English may convince the readers that it need not invariably be 
the rule : — Panka, pafica, ghanta, danta, pampa ; blanket, lunch, 
ant, pumping. Besides the following statement of Vendrys 
mentioned in the 60th page of his ^ Language ' is worth noting 
^ Difficulty and ease of pronunciation are purely relative concep- 
tions, doubtless quite definite to the speaker, but variable for 
each language. We cannot appreciate them without a thorough 
knowledge of the structure of the language. In fact articulatory 
habits are at the root of the difficulty so that a sound-group 
which one people find difficult to pronounce may be quite easy 
for a neighbouring people.' Hence the idea of Dr, Caldwell and 
others that each set of k and g, c and j, t and d, t and d, and p 
and b was represented by one symbol need not be true. The 
first sutra of Tolkappiyam which vsays that there were only thirty 
primary sounds and the nineteenth sutra which says that s, 
u, p are voiceless consonants clearly prove that sounds g, 
J, d, d, b were not originally in Tamil language. Besides such 
sounds as g, j, d, d, b* s, vS, s and h are not even now found in 
the Tamil language in all places where it is spoken. For instance 
in Jaffna, it is said that most of them are not found. They are 
found in toio only in such districts as Madura, Trichinopoly, 
Tanjorc etc. In Tinnevelly some of them are not found. The 
word ‘ ' is pronounced by Tinnevelly people only as catti 

and not as satti as is pronounced by Tanjore people. The word 
^ jifsih ' is pronounced in Tanjore as aham, while in Madras it is 
pronounced as again. Hence wc may say that the Tamil script 
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is not phonetic in modern times with respect to certain dialects^ if 
I may so call it.^ 


Since Tamil script was phonetic in earliest times and is 
phonetic with respect to certain dialects found in places where admix- 
ture of Sanskrit tatsama words is very little, I think that those who are 
responsible for deciding the transliteration adopted in the Tamil Lexicon, 
published by the University of Madras have to be congratulated for 
having chosen such symbols as would correctly represent the sounds of 
Tamil language as spoken in ancient times and as mostly spoken by 
those who are not influenced by the Sanskrit language, though they 
might have represented Kurriyalikaram and Kurriyalukaram by i and u 
and aytam by a symbol better than which gives the mistaken notion 
that it is a guttural sound, while in fact its organ of articulation is 
determined by the succeeding voiceless consonant. They have adopted 
symbols for j, s, s and h in such Tamilised words as have been borrow- 
ed from other languages in recent times. 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Laghu Ramacaritram by Y. Mahalinga Sastri* 

The art of abridging a long story in an easy and telling 
manner is perhaps not commonly given to many who have the 
faculty to appreciate literature. And to have condensed an epic 
like the Ramayana in a simple and narrative form without 
leaving out any of the souI-enthralling situations with which the 
grand tale is strewn all over, adds much to the credit of the 
author of this small book entitled Laghu Ramacaritra. 

It is needless to add that this tiny publication containing the 
story of Rama in verses, flowing and unadorned, would allure 
young hearts. But even one who has tasted of the original, may 
derive ample satisfaction to find some of the fine verses of the 
Great poem chosen in order to enliven the readers. Indeed, this 
attempt to offer younger minds a foretaste of the beauties of the 
Ramayana is praise-worthy. 

Hence we have no little pleasure and pride in appreciating 
the work of the author in trying to acquaint little boys and girls 
with the chief incidents of the life of Sri Ramacandra, w^ho is 
almost a household name with us for all that is good and great 
in man. We hope that authorities of schools and text-book 
committees will not be slow in prescribing such books for the 
better training of pupils in schools. 

K. Chandrasekharan. 


The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, by Th. Stcherbatsky, 
PH. D. — Professor in the University of Leningrad, Member 
of the Academy of Sciences of Ussr. — Publishing Office of 
the Academy of Sciences of the Ussr, Leningrad — 1927. 
[Reviewed by Mahamahopadhyaya, Vidyavacaspati, S. Kuppu- 

swami Sastn, M. A., i. E. s,, Madras.] 


This book contains the most illuminating contribution in 
English to the understanding of the exact significance of the 
Buddhist ideal of Nirvana. Professor Stcherbatsky has attained 
a remarkable degree of success in his endeavour to disentangle the 
concepts of and from the hazy and misleading 
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descriptions of their nature given by Indian authorities and 
several European writers and to show how these concepts are 
not wholly negative and nihilistic in their import and how 
should be rendered intelligible by the English equivalent 
‘ relative ' and not by the wholly misleading term ^ void *. Un- 
prejudiced scholars would certainly like to congratulate 
Professor Steherbatsky on his able exposition of the central 
tenets of Buddhism and on his lucid account of the development 
of Buddhist thought A special meed of praise is due to him 
for redeeming the ^genuine Buddhism of Buddha ' from its 
unreliable accounts, such as we find in Dr. A, B. Keith's 
Buddhist Philosophy in India and Ceylon and as misrepresent it 
to be ^nothing but obscure thaumaturgy, a product of a 
barbarous age, lacking both system and maturity, a fact histori- 
cally reflected in the Negativism of Mahayana t Sections XVIII, 
XIX and XX contain very suggestive correlations of Brahmanical 
and European parallels with Buddhist doctrines. A very useful 
and trustworthy English rendering of the text of Nagarjuna's 
Madhyamika-karikfis and Candrakirti's commentary thereon — 
called ^ Prasannapada' is appended by the author to his scholarly 
dissertation on Nirvana, 

S. Kuppuswami Sastrt. 


Bhavabhuti's Uttararamacarita with Ghanasyama's commen- 
tary in Sanskrit and English inti'oduction, notes and transla- 
tion — published by the Nirnaya-sagara Press, Bombay — 
Third edition: ]929— Rs. 3— 8-- -0. 

[Reviewed by Mahamahopadhyaya Professor 

S. Kuppuswami Sastri, m.a., i. e. s.] 

This edition of the Uttararamacarita is of great value to 
students and teachers. It contains a scholarly and critical intro- 
duction by Professor Kane, in which all the available particulars 
about Bhavabhuti and Ghanasyama including those about the 
former that were brought to notice for the first time in some very 
recent contributions by me and other scholars, are ably summaris- 
ed. Professor Kane, with his characteristic judgment, draws 
pointed attention to the best readings in the text where necessary 
and his English notes will prove to be very helpful to University 
students. 


S. Kuppuswami Sastri. 



TOLKAPPIYAM 39 

243. Valiyena varuum puiak kilaviyu 
Mavvlyu nilaiyal cevvi tenpa. 

It is said that the word *vali* denoting one of the five ele* 
ments is of the same nature (Le,) it takes the increments %ttu' or 
fin' after it I in case^r elation sandhL Ex. vaji + pdyinan == vali-y- 
attu-p-p6yi|ian or vali-y-ir-p6yinan. 

244. IJiimarak kilavi mellelutiu mihmie. 

If the word ^ uti ' denoting a kind of tree (is followed by a 
voiceless consonant), the corresponding nasal is inserted after it. 
Ex. uti 4- kotu = uti-h-kotu etc. 

245. Ptilimarak kilavik kamme cdriyai. 

The word Tufi' denoting tamarind tree takes after it the in- 
crement ‘am' (if it is followed by a voiceless consonant k, c, 
t or p). Ex. puli 4- cetil = puli-y-ah-cetil etc. 

246. Enaip pulippeyar melleluitti mikunie, 

A nasal is inserted after the word puli denoting anything 
other than the tamarind tree. Ex. puli 4- kill = puli-h-kul etc. 

247. ValleltiUti mikinti mdna m 

Y alv alt yariial valakkat tana. 

There is no harm if a voiceless consonant is inserted (in- 
stead of a nasal in the previous case) if it is so in usuage. Ex, 
puli-k-kul etc. 

248. Ndnnmr rdnrnn toUnilaik kilavik 
Kdnitai varuta laiya minre. 

Any noun (ending in ^ i ' and) denoting a star takes the in- 
crement ‘an' after it, if it’ is followed by a verb. Ex. parani4- 
kontan = parani-y-ar-kontan etc. 

249. Tinkan munvari nikke cdriyai. 

Any noun (ending in * i ' and) denoting a month takes the 
increment ' ikku ' after it (if it is followed by a verb). Ex. ati 4- 
kontan = ati 4- ikku 4- kontan = ati-kku-k-kontan etc. 

250. Ikdra virutiydkdra viyarre. 

The change in sandhi when the standing word ends in i is 
the same as that when it ends in a (in non’^casc’^relation sandhi),' 
Ex. ti 4-katitu==tI-k-katitu, ti-c-ciritu etc. 

251. Nlyen peyarit mitakkarp peyarti 
Mtyena marltya viiamvarai kilaviyu 
Mdvayin vallelui Uyarkdi yakum. 
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There is no change in sandhi when the standing word is ni, 
pi or mi denoting place and it is followed byk, c, t or p. Ex. 
ni kuriyai etc.; pi titu etc; mikan etc. 

252. Itamvarai kUavimun valleluttu m 
Mutanilai moliyu mulavena molipa. 

It is said that there are words before which a voiceless con- 
sonant is inserted when the standing word is mi Ex. mi-p-pal 
/■etc. 

Note. — Sutras 250 to 252 deal with non-case-relation sandhu 

253. Vernimaik kannu matand rarre. 

The same is the case in case-relation sandhi {i,e,) a voiceless 
consonant k, c, t or p is inserted after a standing word ending in 
i and before the coming word commencing with a voiceless con- 
sonant. Ex. i + kal~i-k-kal; i-c-ciraku etc. 

254. Nlye nornpeya rurupiya nilaiyu 
Mcivayin vallehti iiyarkai ydkum. 

The single lettered word ni (when it stands as the standing 
word and when it is followed by k, c, t or p is changed to nin) 
as before case-suffixes. In that case no voiceless consonant is 
inserted after it. Ex. ni + Kai = ninkai. 

Note. — Sutras 253 & 254 deal with case-relation sandhi, 

255. Ukara viruti yakara viyarre. 

The change in non-case relaiion sandhi when the standing 
word ends in u (and when it is followed by k, c, t or p) is the 
same as when it ends in a. Ex. katu + kuritu = katu-k-kuritu etc. 

256. Cut fin munnarit matiolir rdkum. 

The same is the case after the demonstrative rootii. Ex. 
u-k-korran etc. 

257. Enavai varine menilai yiyala. 

If the demonstrative root u is followed by those other than 
k, c, t or p {i.e,, hY % n, m, y or v,) the change in sandhi is the 
same as after the demonstrative root ^ a ' mentioned before. Ex. 
u-fi-fian, u-n-nul, u-m-mani; u-v-ya]; u-v-vatai. 

258. Cuttumuta liruii yiyalpd kumme. 

There is no change in sandhi if the standing word is one 
commencing with a demonstrative root and ending in ii (i, e,) 
atu, itu & utu. Ex. atu kuritu etc. 
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259. Anriivarti kalai yava kuiahi 
Maivaru kalai meyvarainUi kctuialiiFi 
Ceyyun nuirunki nuriitena uiolipa, 

li is said that,' in poetry final u of alu, itii or utu is 
changed to a if it is followed, by the. word anru and it is dropped 
before the suffix ^ ai Ex. atu-f anru + amma = ataanramma 
etc.; atu + ai + marm + amma==.ataimarramma etc. 

Note.- — Sutras 255 to 259 deal with non-case-relaiio i-sandhi. 

260. Verr^tmaik kannu maiand rarre. 

The same is the case in case^r elation-sandhi (i»e.) the change 
m case-relaUon:$andh^^ when the standing word ends in ii and is 
followed k, c, t or Pj is the same as that when the standing word 
ends in a. Ex, katu + katumai==katu-k-katiimai etc. 

261. Eruviin ceriivii mammotu civanii 

TiripUa nid kalai 

Yammin makaran certtvayir keUitne 
Tamntomi miMmni vallekti tiyarkai. 

When the standing words are er ceru and they are 
followed by k, c, t or p, the increment < am ' is added after the 
former and *a' followed by the same consonant (f.6\, k, t or p) 
after the latter. . : Ex. eru + kuli'-i^'eru + am + ku|i = eru-v-ah-kuli; 

eriivanceru etc. ; ceru -f kafam == ceru -f ak -f kalam = ceru-v«ak- 
kalam; ceru + cenai = ceru + ac + cenai = ceru-v-ac-cenai etc. 

262. Lakara vukara mtita mitaitte 
Yukarani varnta lavayi ndna. 

If the standing word ends in lu, u may be lengthened to u 
and another u is inserted after it. Ex. palu-u-p-pallanna paruvu- 
kirppavati. 

263 . OUimarak kilavi ytdimara viyarre. 

The change in sandhi when the standing word is otu is the 
same when it is the word uti denoting a tree. Ex, otu4-k5tu = 
otU“h"kotu etc. 

Note.— Cf. sutra 244. 

264 . Cuthimuta liriiti yurtipiya nilaiyu 
Morritai mikda vallelui iiyarkai^ 

If the standing word commences with a demonstrative root, 
ends in u, and is followed by k, c, t or p, it takes (the increment 
an) as it does before a case-suffix and the succeeding consonant 
is not doubled. Ex. atu + kotu = atankotu etc. 
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Note. — Sutras 260 to 264 deal with sandhi, 

265. tJkdra viruiiydkdra viyafre. 

The change {in non^cme-^relaiion sandhi) when the standing 
word is a noun and ends in u is the same as that when it ends in 
a (when it is followed by k, c, t or p). Ex/ 

: koiimu-k%atitu etc... . 

266. Vinaiyencu kilavikkii miinnilai molikku 
Ninaiyun kdlai yavvdkai varaiydr. 

None prevents the same change in sandhi when the standing 
word is a verbal participle ending in it or tinite verbs of the 
second person ending in u (and when they are followed by c, 
t or p). Ex. unnu + kontan = unnfi-k-kontan etc. ; kaitii + korra = 
kaitu-k-korra etc. 

Note. — Sutras 265 & 266 deal with non^casc^-relation sandhi, 

267. Vepnimaik kanmi maiano rarri. 

The same is the case in case-relation sandhi {i,e.) the change 
is the same when the standing word ends in it as that when it 
ends in a. Ex. konimt + kulam-^konmu-k-kulani etc. 

Note. — Cf. sutra 225. 

268. Kurrehit timpani mdreluiiu molikkn 
Nirral venhi miikarak kilavi. 

When the standing word is one-lettered word ending in u 
or when it has a short vowel previous to its final u, u is also in- 
serted, Ex. tu + kurai = tu-u-k-kurai; utu + kurai = utii-u-kurai 
etc. 

269. Pme norupeya rdyiyal pinre 
Ydvayin vaileluttu mikuiaki nitiritie. 

The same change does hot take place when the standing 
word is pu; a voiceless consonant may also be inserted after it. 
Ex. pu + koti = pu-k-koti. 

Note. — llampuranar says that the expression ‘ ayiyalpinre ’ 
in the sutra suggests that the change in sandhi must be different 
from it and hence a nasal is inserted after u as puh-koti. But 
there is no mention of nasal in the previous Sutras. Perhaps he 
says so in analogy with o|u-h-k6tu, uti-h-kotu etc., mentioned in 
sutras 244 & 263. 

270. Uve norupeya rdmtu civanum. 



The one-lettered word Q (takes n after it in case-r elation 
sandhi) in the same way as the word a (when it is the standing 
word). Ex, fi + kiirai~iinkiirai. 

' Note.— ef..sutra 232. 

271. Akken cariyai peruialu miiriite 
Takkavali yarital valakkat tana. 

Learn that; in usage ii takes the increment akku after n. 
Ex. u + kurai “ unakkurai. 

272. Atmi niakatmi vayirti peyarkku 
Minnitai varinn mana niillau 

There is no harm if the increment in is inserted after the 
standing words atiiu and makatiiu. Ex. atuu-f kai = atuu-v-in-kai; 
makatu-v-in-kai. 

Note. — Sutras 267 to 272 deal with case-relation sandhi. 

273. Ekara vokarant peyarkM rdkd 
Munnilai moliya venmand^ 

Terramnn cirappn malvali yana. 

E and o never stand as final members of nouns; they stand 
so only in the verbs of second person except when they are used 
as particles to denote certainty and superiority respectively. 
Ex. e e, 5 o; e e kontan, 6 o kontan. 

274. Terra vekaramun cirappi novvii 
Merku riyarkai valleluihi mikd. 

A voiceless consonant (k, C; t or p) is not inserted after the 
particles e denoting certainty and o denoting superiority. 
Ex. yanee konten; yando kotiyan. 

275. Ekara viruti yukdra viyarre. 

' The change in non-case-relation sandhi when the standing 
word (is a noun); ends in e (and is followed by a voiceless con- 
sonant) is the same as that when it ends in u. Ex. ce 4 katitu — 
ce-k-katitu etc. 

276. Mdrttko leccanmm vindvu mennuh 
Kuriya vallelut Uyarkai ydknm. 

There is no change in sandhi if k, c, t or p follows the 
particle e when the latter denotes negation; question or number. 
Ex. yane konten etc.; niye kontay ? nilane, nire, tiye etc. 

277. Verrumaik kannu maia^d rarre. 
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The same is the case in ca$e-r elation sandhi {Le.) the change 
is the same when the standing word ends in e as that when it 
ends in h* Ex. e + katumai = e-k-katiimai etc. 

278. Eye nindik kekaram vanime, 

E will be followed by e. Ex. ee-k-kotti! etc. 

279. Ceven marappeya roiumara viyarre. 

The sandhi when the standing word is ce denoting a tree is 
the same as that when it is otu denoting a tree. Ex. ce + k6tu = 
ce«h»k6tu. 

Note. — Cf. sntras 244 & 263. 

280. Perra may in murra vinventum. 

If the standing word ce denotes perram (and is followed by 
k, c, t or p), it takes the increment in after it. Ex, ce-f-kotu™ 
ce-v»in-k61u etc. 

281. Aikdra mrtdip peyarnilai inunnar 
Verrumai ydyin vallelutin- miktime. 

If the standing word ending in ^ai' is a noun (and is follow- 
ed by k^ c, t or p), k, c, t or p is respectively inserted after it. 
Ex, yanai + cevi = yanai-c-cevi etc. 

282. C%iUumtda liridi yiirupiya nilaiyunu 

If the standing word ends in ai and commences with a 
demonstrative root, the sandhi is the same as that when it is fol- 
lowed by a case-suffix (ix.) it takes the increment varrii after it. 
Ex. avai 4- kotu == avai-y-arni-k-kotu. 

Note, — Cf, sutras 123 & 178. 

283. Vicaimarak kilaviyu nemaiyu namaiyu 
Mumup peyarun cemara viyala. 

If the standing words are \dcai^ nemai and namai, all denot- 
ing trees, the sandhi is the same as that when it is ce denoting a 
tree. Ex. vicai-h-kotu, nemai-ii-cetil, namai-n-tol etc. 

Note.— Cf. sutras 244, 263 & 279, 

284. Panaiyu maraiyu maviraik kilaviyu 
Ninaiyun kdlai yammohi civanu 
Maiye niridi yaraivaraintu ketume 
Meyyava noliya venmandr pulavar. 

Learned men say that, if the standing word is panai, arai or 
avirai, it takes in sandhi the increment 'am' and in the case 
of panai and avirai, their final ai is also dropped. Ex. panai + 
kay=:panahkay ; aviran kotu; araiyankotu. 
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285. Panaiyin mtinna ratitmarit kcilai 
Nilaiyin rdku maiye nuyire 
Ydkdram vartiia Idvayi ndna. 

If panai and attu are respectively the standing word and the 
coming word, a is substituted for ai. Ex. panai -j- attu -- pana- 

attu." ' ■ . ■ 

286. Koiimun varine yaiyava nirpak 
KaUnilai yirre valleliiitti miktiii. 

If the standing word panai is followed by the word koti, ai 
is not dropped and none prevents the insertion of the voiceless 
consonant (k) between them. 

287. Tinkalu ndht ymmiukilan ianna. 

If the standing word ending in ai is the name of a month 
or a star, the sandhi is the same as that mentioned before 
{i, e») in sutras 248 & 249. Ex. cittirai + kontan — cittiraikkuk- 
kontan; Parani + kontan = parani-y-ar-kontan. 

288. Malaiyen ktlavi valtyiya nilaiyiim. 

The standing word malai behaves in sandhi in the same 
way as the word vali. Ex, malai + kontan = malai-y-attu-k-kontan, 
malai-y-ir-kontan. 

Note.— Cf. sutra 243. 

289. Ceyyun tnaniMin vetkai yemw 
Maiye niruti yavdmun varine 
Meyyopm ketuta lenniandr pnhivar 
Takdra nakdra malai venhinu 

Learned men say that, in poetry, if the standing word is 
vetkai and the coming wood is avd^ ai with the preceding (k) is 
dropped and t is changed to n. Ex. vetkai 4-ava + naliya = 
venavanaliya. 

Note. — All the sutras from 281 to 289 deal with case-relaiion 
sandhi. 

290. Okdra viruti yekdra viyarre. 

The change in (non-case-relaiion) sandhi when the standing 
word ends in o is the same as that when it ends in e. Ex. o-k- 
katitu. 

Note. — Cf. sutras 222, 265 & 275. 

291. Mdruko leccamum vindvu maiyamun 
Kuriya vallelui tiyarkai ydkuni. 

There is no change in sandhi if the standing word ends in 
6 denoting negation, question or doubt. Ex. yano konten etc. 
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292. Olhiiata nilaiyu moliniavar riyarre. 

The same is the case when o is oHyicai {iu\) suggests some- 
thing that is left out. Ex. Kolalo kontan. 

Note. — Cf, sutra 291. 

293. Vernimaik kannii maiand 
Yokaram vartiia laimyi nana. 

The same is the case in case-relation sandhi when the stand- 
ing word ends in 6 as when it ends in h [Le,) a voicless 
consonant is inserted and o follows 5. Ex. oo-k-katumai. 

294. Illotu kilappi niyarkai ydhim. 

If the word ending in 5 (ko) is followed by the word il, 
there is no change in sandhi, (i.e.) o is not inserted. Ex. ko + il 
,;=k6-v-il. : 

295. Urupiya nilaiyu moliyunid rulave 
Ydvayin vallelut tiyarkai ydhtm. 

There are standing words ending in d which, when they are 
followed by other words behave in the same way as when they 
are followed by case-suiSixes ( 2 . 6 *., they take the increment on 
after them). In such cases the following voiceless consonant 
is not doubled. Ex. ko4*kai = k6-on-kai. 

Note. — Cf. sutra 181, ^ 

296. Ankara virutip peyarnilai mimna 
Ralvali yanum verrumaik kannuui 
Valleluttu mikntal varainilai yinrS 
Yavviru vlrru mukaram varutal 
Cevvi tenpa cirantici nore. 

None prevents the insertion of k, c, t or p between the stand- 
ing word ending in au and the coming word commencing with 
k, c, t or p both in mn-case-r elation sandhi and in case-refation 
sandhi. Great men opine that it is preferable to insert u im- 
mediately after au. Ex. kau-l-katitu = kau-v-u-k-katitu etc. 

Uyirmayahkiyal ends. 


8. Pullimayahkiyal. 

(Chapter on sandhi when the standing word ends in a consonant.) 
2 >7. fiakarai yorriya tolirpeyar munna 

Rallatu kilappitmm verrumaik kannum 
. Vallelut tiyaiyi r^mnieluttu mikume 
\ ' Ynkaram varuiad&aayi f^&na, , ,, , 


THE WORDS ARYA AND DRAVIDA. 

BY 

P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar, M. A., 

Reader in Indian History f Madras University. 

European scholars have z penchant for taking Indian words 
which possess a precise connotation attached to them and 
associating with those words absolutely new and sometimes hazy 
concepts. Thus the word has a definite meaning in the 
Vedas. In more than seventy-five per cent, of the cases where the 
word is used in the mantras of the Rg Veda it occurs in hymns 
to Indra or Agni ; this constant association with Indra and Agni 
proves that in the Vedas the word drya is used to denote a 
follower of the Indra-Agni cult. Thus the evidence of the Vedic 
mantras conclusively proves that the Rsis regarded drya, but as 
a cult-name. The great modern commentator on the Vedas, 
Sayanacarya, has recorded in his Veda-Bhasya the age-long 
tradition with regard to the meaning of the Vedic words; select- 
ing at random instances of his explanation of the word drya, we 
find that he defines drydh as stoidrah^ those who sing the 
mantras or hymns of praise, drydni as karmaytikidni^, practising 
fire rites, drydrydni as kartndnusthdirtvena hesthdni,^ most 
excellent through performing fire-rites. But yet European 
scholars have made Aryan the name of a race of men; this race 
ever since its invention more than a hundred years ago, has been 
begging for its ^ original home ' from the Pamirs to the Pyrenees 
and yet the wandering ghost has not been laid to rest. Anthro- 
pologists have no use for the concept of an Aryan race : Keane 
calls * Aryan ’ a linguistic expression forced by the philologists 
into the domain of Ethnology, where it has no place and mean- 
ing The community or group of communities 

• . . . by whom the Aryan mother-tongue was evloved .... 


1. Commentaries on R, V. i. 103, 3, 

2. Commentaries on R. V. vi. 22, 10. 

3. Commentaries on R. V, vi. 33, 3. 
Ill— 24 
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have themselves disappeared as a distinct race .... Of an 
Aryan race there can be no further question since the absorption 
of the original stock in a hundred other races in remote pre- 
historic times. . . . Dr. W. Z. Ripley remarks that instead 

of a single European type there is indubitable evidence of at 
least three distinct races .... (This) does away at one fell 
swoop with most of the current mouthings about Aryans and 
pre-Aryans 

Not only have the Aryas of India been made into a special 
race but their rivals and opponents, the Dasyus, have also been 
made into a separate race. The Rsis who sang the Vedic mantras 
described the Dasyus as apavrata^, of rites differing (from the 
Arya ones), anagniira^, fireless, ahrahma^y without prayers, also 
not having Brahmanas as priests, anrcah^ without rk mantras, 
anindrah^y not worshipping Indra. These words summarize the 
cult-differences between the Arya and the Dasyii; thus the Arya 
poured all his oblations to the Gods into the burning tongue of 
Agni, specially lighted for the purpose, he accompanied the 
offering with rk or yajus mantras; in this worship he was assisted 
by Brahmana priests, and during the offering he invoked Indra 
chiefly and along with or after him, several other Gods and 
begged them to partake of the oblations, but the Dasyii offered 
his sacrificial food or portion direct to his God without the 
intervention of the fire-God, he did not mutter mantras during 
the process, he required no Brahmana priest to mediate between 
him and his God and he prayed to one God at a time. In this 
sense, all the Hindus of to-day, not excluding Brahmanas, 
(except one in ten thousand or more) are Dasyus, because the 
Vedic fire-rites have been, in all but in name, ousted from Hindu 
homes. In ancient Aryavarta, in ancient days, the Arya rites 
were the successful rivals of the Dasyu rites. Notwithstanding 
this rivalry, which, combined with a desire for cattle and other 
forms of wealth, led sometimes to wars between the Aryss and 
the Dasyus, the ancient Aryas did not regard themselves as of a 

1. Keane’s Man Past and Present, pp. 445-447. 

2. R. V. V. 42, 9. 

3. R. V. V. 189, 3. 

4. R. V.iv. 16, 9. 

5. R. V. X, 105, 8. 

6. R.V. vii, 18, 6; X. 27, 6. 
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different race from the Dasyns. The Dasyus no doubt hated the 
Arya rites and destroyed them when they could. Hence Yaska 
Qx-plmis dm who destroys (Arya) rites 

and amis, fhdipmm upaksapayitdrah iairavah^' enemies 

who destroy the observers of the fire- rite. But throughout the 
long course of tradition, the Aryas and the Dasyus have been 
regarded as belonging to one race. Thus it is said in the 
Aitareya Brahmana that Visvamitra, when he rescued his grand- 
nephew Sunahsepa from being immolated as a victim in a human 
sacrifice performed at the instance of Rohita, son of Hariscandra, 
the Rsi adopted the released victim as his son and gave him the 
name of Devarata. Fifty of Visvamitra's natural sons protested 
against Siinahsepa's elevation to the place of the eldest son of 
their father and Visvamitra cursed them saying anidn vah prajd 
bhakslsta^. This is rendered by Keith, ^ Your offspring shall 
inherit the ends (of the earth); but Sayana interprets ' 
bhaksista ^Canddlddirupan mcajdtivisesdn bhajatdni\ < they 
shall become Anaryas (Dasyus)% Sayana's is much the better 
interpretation, for the Brahmana adds, ^ ia ete dndhrdh ptindrah. 
sabardh pitlindd muiihd iiyiidantyd bahavo Vaih^dinitrd dasyU^ 
ndm bhuyisthdh*^ these are the (people) Andhras, Pundras, 
Sabaras, Pulindas and Mutibas, who live in large numbers 
beyond the borders; most of the Dasyus are the descendants of 
Visvamitra*. 

Thus no difference of race is postulated as between the 
Aryas and the Dasyus. Indeed Indian opinion cannot be other- 
wise because as stated in very many Vedic texts, Manu was 
regarded as the progenitor of the Indian race; the phrase 
Manuspitd occurs ever so many times in the Vedic Mantras. 
Yaska explains Manuspitd as Manusca pita mdnavdndin,^ Manu, 
the father of men. In the Manu smrti and in the Mahabhiarata, 
the Dasyu tribes of Pundras, Odras, Dravidas etc. are said to be 
Ksatriyas who had become Dasyus because they gave up the 
Arya rites and lived away from Brahmanas^. 


1. Niruk. vii. 23, 1, 

2. Com. R. V. i, 51, 8. 

3. Ait. Brah. vii, 18. 

4. Ait. Brah. vii, 18. 

5. Niruk. xii. 34. 

6. Manu, x. 43, 44 ; Mahabharata Anusasana P,.2103 ff. 
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But yet European scholars have turned the Dasyus into the 
aborigenes of India and the Aryas into a foreign race which 
invaded India and established a new culture in that country, I 
am not here concerned with the theory of the Aryan invasion 
of India, which, I have always held, has no evidence to support 
iU 

This theory was the result of a crude attempt, made nearly a 
hundred years ago, to account for the fact that Sanskrit is allied 
to the languages of Persia, Armenia, and the greater part of 
Europe. Linguists turned into amateur anthropologists and 
woye the dream of a civilized Aryan race pouring in many 
streams from the roof of the world to different pai'ts of it* 
Anthropologists sti'aightway condemned the theory as im- 
possible, but linguists and writers of school books on Indian 
history have been repeating the theory with childish credulit)' and 
persistence; and Indians who take their modern knowledge from 
irresponsible text-book writers treat the foreign origin of the 
Aryas and their culture as gospel truth. On the contrary I hold 
that the Rsis were Indians and not aliens, that the Arya culture 
was entirely Indian in origin, and that there is no phrase, no 
remote allusion, in the vast body of the Vedic literature, which 
even by commentatorial torturing can be made to indicate the 
foreign origin of the splendid culture of the Vedic Age. 
I am here concerned but with the corrolary of that theory that 
the wars between the Aryas and the Dasyus were fights between 
invading foreigners and autochthones. The passages in the 
Vedic Mantras which refer to these wars show that they were 
wars of the followers of opposed cults and no more, for in all 
these passages, the authors of the mantras insist on the fact that 
the Dasyus practised other rites than their own. 

While the extension of the meaning of the word Arya to 
indicate a race with definite and unalterable anatomical and 
physiological characteristics, is illegitimate, there have been in 
India quite legitimate alterations of the meaning of the word, based 
on its original signification. Thus the Aryas were naturally 
proud of their culture and regarded themselves as superior to 

1. Vide my article on ‘ the myth of the Aryan invasion of India ^ 
Indian Ant. 913, on ‘ Did the Dravidians of India obtain their culture 
from Aryan immigrantsL* Anthropos. ix. 1,2; also ‘ Life in Ancient 
India' pp, 8 — 16, 
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those who were not Aryas; hence Arya came to mean * noble ' 

^ great Hence, Gautama, the Buddha, named the great truths 
that he taught to his disciples dryasaiydnu Again the Prakrta 
form of the same word, ajja or ayya came to mean ‘ respected 
sir V and was borrowed by the speakers of Tamil and allied 
languages. The word /ayya' was naturalized in Tamil and took 
the forms < ayyan ' (singular) and ^ayyar' (plural honorific or 
actual) and the words came to be added to proper names to 
indicate that the owner of the name was a Brahmana, or other- 
wise entitled to respect. Of the two forms ayyctn and ayyar^ the 
former alone seems to have been used along with the proper 
names of persons till very recent times. In Malabar, w^here old 
Tamil customs are preserved intact the suffix ayyan is still affixed 
to proper names, whereas ayyar is almost universal in the Tamil 
country. While the suffix ayyan \\ 2 ls still current in the Tamil 
land, Tamil Siivaisnavas who wielded much influence in the 
courts of the later Vijayanagara Maharajas had the Telugu plural 
suffix gdru attached to their names and this is the origin of the 
name-suffix ayyangdr. The Telugu Srivaisnavas have not been 
conttot with one plural suffix but have required three such, for 
they call themselves ayyavdrhigdru. 

Besides the Prakrta ayyaj the corresponding Sariiskrta form 
arya, was also borrowed by the Tamils, not as a name-suffix but 
as a class name for Brahmanas in general. It is easy to under- 
stand the reason for this usage ; for the first Aryas, wffiom the 
Tamils came in contact with were Rsis; then those of the 
Southerners w'ho learnt Sarhskft and adopted the Vedic culture 
became ipso facto Aryas, for arya was a cult name and not a race- 
name. Such ^converts' as w^e w^ould call them in modern 
phraseology, w’^ere also called Brahma-rdksasas, i. e., Raksasas 
who had turned Brahmanas. After the extinction of Havana's 
power by Rama, Brahmanas migrated in larger numbers to South 
India. There w^as very little of Ksatriya migration. The ^ihree 
Tamil kings " were powerful enough to resist the incursions, if 
any, of Ksatriya^ kings from the North; and the Vaisyas never 
thought of migration to the South. Hence driyar meant 

1. The only Aryan king who, so far we know, settled in the Tamil 
colintry was Pirahattan, to initiate whom in the specialities of Tamil 
literature, was written the Kurin jippattu^ Probably this person was an 
exile from a Northern court and he belonged to post-Christian times. 
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Brahmanas in early Tamil literature and driyaw, the sacred 
language of the Brahmanas, ^ Samskrt. 

Another Indian word that has been tortured more than the 
word drya is the word dravida. This word is the result of the 
attempt of men of Aryan speech-habits to pronounce the word 
tamil, the name given to themselves and their speech by the 
people who lived between the Vehgadam hill and the legendary 
Pahruli river in the Southernmost part of South India, The 
northerners who first learnt the word were probably traders with 
whom the ancient Tamils came into commercial contact. Now 
1 is a. sound peculiar to Tamil and the nearest approach the 
northerners could make to it was 1 or d, L» 1 and cU are all 
retroflex or, as the French say, * cacuminal ' sounds, /. e., sounds 
produced at the top of the throat. The Samskrt grammarians 
call them by a similar name^. The place of origin of 1 and cl 
is thus the same; of these I is a rolled sound, 1 is a lateral frica- 
tive and d a plosive. This gives the phonological explanation 
why people who cannot pronounce 1 hit on I or d as the nearest 
approach to it. So the ancient speakers of Prakrt changed 1 in 
Tamil into j or d; they also voiced the initial dental stop and so 
the word became damil or damid in Northern lips. The change 
of 7n into v is a common phenomenon in Indian languages. 
According to Indian grammars z; is a labio-dental fricative^ and was 
perhaps so pronounced in ancient times; but in practice v is pro- 

1. The phrase dryavdcah occurs in Aitareya Aranyaka ii. 2, 5, 

2. Even within the Dravidian languages, Tamil 1 becomes d in 
Telugu eh^ becomes eduy and 1 in Kannada as fal-ai becomes fate 

3. Says Saunaka in the Rg Veda Pratisakhya, murdhmiyait 
sakdra takdra vargati, the top sounds are the sa, ta series i. 9; Tol- 
kappiyam, Eluttatikaram iii, 13 says Siessf! memifl lu^mnua 

gmn ifistram^r uSirsmQd: i9ps(sii, ‘ ^hen the tip of the tongue goes up 
and touches the palate r and 1 are born/ 

4. ^osiujuj Qisjffth ‘ the sound v is produced by 

the contact of the (upper) teeth and (lower) lip,’ Tolkappiyam, Elut- 
tatikaram iii, 16. Samskrt grammars say : vakdrasya dantosthauy v is 
labio-dental. But Saunaka’s Pratisakhya of the Eg Veda says ‘ sesd 
osthydh i.e., the rest, viz.y u, 5, o, au, p, ph, b, bh, va, the npadmdmyay 
are labials. Op. cit. i. 9. Hence the pronunciation of v as a bilabial 
is not merely a modern developnent but existed in the days before 
Panini. 
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noiinced like the Spanish v as a bilabiaL Hence v changes into 
m and vice versa in Indian dialects.^ 

There remains then the explanation of the intrusion of r in 
the first syHable. it is a well-known fact that when rrakrt words 
become Samskrt, the first syllable lakes on an r and, when 
Sariiskrt words became Prakrt, an r of the first syllable drops out^. 
The following are examples selected at random : — gramas gdma; 
bhrdldfbaia; dhrdha, didka; in certain dialects of Prakrt, the r of 
Samskrt reappears in the wrong place, such zs, karmatHf kammant j 
kramam; dharma, dhamma, dhrama; draksyaiif dakhaii^ 
drakhati; in Teliigu also a similar relation between the spoken 
language and the literary dialect exists; thus prata, pata, krotta, 
kotta, krinda, kinda etc. This tendency is so strong in all Indian 
languages that ignorant Tamils who wish to ape the heavily 
Samskrtised Tamil dialect of the Brahmanas, change deham into 
dreham, imagining that thereby they turn the word into Samskrt. 

Thus it has been shown how dravida was evolved out of 
taniil. But there are some lovers of Samskrt w^ho are wedded to 
the theory that the Tamil language is derived from the radically 
different Sariiskrt tongue and who bold that the Sariiskrt wwd 
dravida w^as corrupted into the iamil. This theory assumes that 
the Tamils who inhabited South India at leavst from the beginning 
of the new Stone Age,^ or as Tamil tradition has it, from the 

1. A familiar instance is the change of devudu into demiidu in 

spoken Telugu, and contrariwise, matna into md{v)a, Prakrt bddami 
corresponds to Tamil vdddvi, and Samskrt vdtdpi^ Examples from 
literary Tamil furnished to me by Mr. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, Editor, Tamil 
Lexicon are (sSl^tsisiQj both meaning boiled rice, also rice boiled 

in milk, iSldscTf <a5?Ssyr still further degenerated into meaning 

high ground, not supplied with water.. The change of common 

speech into and later into QPjfi is another instance of the same 
phenomenon. 

2. I do not here propose to discuss the question whether Prakrt, 
the spoken language, was derived from Samskrt, the literary language, 
as most Samskrt scholars assume or whether from the Prakrta, natural 
language, the Samskrta, the reformed, refined language was born, as 
most students of the science of language hold, for the undoubted fact 
of the insertion of r in the one and the omission of it in the other, is 
enough for the present argument. 

3. Fide my ‘ Stone Age in India ^ pp. 43 — 47. 
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beginning of this woiid-period,i had no name for themselves till 
Samskrt speakers of a much later period endowed them with a 
name. This theory also involves the assumption that Samskrt d 
becomes 1 in Tamil; this it does not ordinarily, because Tamils 
can pronounce d without difficulty and hence it remains d when 
it passes into Tamil, e.g., Sa.mskri Hidimba is idumban, not 
ilumban. The theory is too far-fetched to deserve further 
discussion. 

Now the meaning of this innocent word dravida has 
assumed certain metamorphoses in the hands of European 
scholars. At first it was made the general name of the aggluti- 
native languages of the extreme south of India, which unlike 
those of ancient North India have preserved the individuality of 
their structure notwithstanding the pressure of Samskrt for several 
milleniums. This new use of the word dravida was in imitation 
of the extension of the meaning of the word in the Indian expre- 
ssion, the paficadravida. The Brahmanas of India are divided in 
comparatively recent Samskrt usage into the five Dravidas and 
the five Gaudas The Dravida Brahmanas are distinguished from 
the Gaudas by the fact that the former do not eat meat but the 
latter do eat the meat of the five five-nailed animals. The former 
give the value sa to and the latter, kha, (e, g., ufanisat^ iipa- 
nikhat), the former pronounce ^ as ja, the latter as ya, e. g., 
surya, surja) etc., and by certain other differences of dcara. The 
phrase panca dravida is really a contraction of dravidadi panca 
janah, the five tribes whose names begin with Dravidas, for the 
list of these is Dravidas, Karnatas, Gujjaratas, Maharastras and 
Tailangas^ and the list of Gauda Brahmanas is Gaudas, Saras- 
vatas, Kanyakubjas, Maithilikas and Utkalas^. Probably the 
phrase panca dravidah h a contraction of dravida pancakah and 
the pancagaudah of the Gaudadi pancakah. Hence the phrase 
panca dravida is an instance of a legitimate extension of the 
meaning of the word dravida. In imitation of this, Caldwell 

1. Parimelalakar, in his Commentaries on Kural, 955, says; 
ancient families means superiority from the time of creation, like the 
ceras, colas, pindyas. 

0^!rek£>iQ^inl<S U'TAty.ujQirm(^p Quireou ueat—u 

Ljssrreoui Q^irL.mQ 

2. febdakalpadruiiaa, II, p. 760. 

3. Sabdakalpadruma, II, p.? 370. ; 
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used the word Dravidian (English adjective from Dravida) as the 
name of the new philological concept arrived at by him — that of 
the family of languages to which Tamils Teliigii, Kannada 
Malayajam, Tulii, Kiii and Khond belong. Hoernle imitating 
Caldwell gave the name Gaudian (English adjective of Gauda) to 
the family to which belong the modern dialects spoken in North 
India. This third meaning given to Dravida is bad enough but 
perhaps excusable. But this continuous extension of meaning 
becomes intolerable when the anthropologist steps in, and with 
his old-fashioned ideas of the fixity of the physical characteristics 
of races discovered by the calculation of the ratios of various 
curved lines in the head, the measurement of sundry angles and 
the estimation of the colour of the skin, the eyes, and the hair, 
reaches the idea of a race that dwelt in India before the Aryans 
came and must needs call the race Dravidian. This is the fourth 
connotation of the w^ord Dravidian. As if the confusion were 
not enough, the linguist who had already invented a Dasyu race, 
now equated Dasyu with Dravidian, and we now read in books 
on ancient Indian history of the Dravidian race on the banks of 
the Ganges. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ARISTOTLE. 

Now I turn to Aristotle. He says in his Poetics “ Epic 
poetry, tragedy, comedy also and dithyrambic poetry, and the 
music of the flute and of the lyre in most of their forms, are all 
in their general conception modes of imitation.” I. 2, 

There is another art which imitates by means of language 
alone and that either in prose or verse.” I. 6. 

“ . . . as if it were not the imitation that makes the 

poet. . . ” I. 7. 

. since he is a poet because he imitates. . . ” IX. 9- 

We may gather from these extracts that according to Aristotle 
poetry is to be defined as an art, the fundamental principle of 
which is imitation — that imitation being through the medium of 
language. Though all the other branches of Fine Art, namely, 
Music, Dancing, Painting and Sculpture, are also imitative, their 
medium of imitation is not language ; and though History em- 
ploys language, it is not imitation. Poetry alone is both imitative 
and has language for its medium. 

To an Indian Alankarika, I believe, this definition will 
cause not a little surprise. Poetry, imitative 1 He, who is called a 
poet, is, w'e know, under various circumstances, which need not de- 
tain us here, inspired with some pleasant ideas which he expressses 


•"Thesis approved by the Madras University for the degree of 
Master of Oriental l.earning. 
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in an elevated style of his language. What is there that makes 
his art imitative? It seems certain that had it not been for the 
old age in which Aristotle lived and for the high esteem he was 
held in, as a philosopher, no critic would have hesitated to pooh- 
pooh such a definition of poetry. That feature of a thing forms 
its definition which strikes us most when we perceive the thing 
and which at the same time forms its distinguishing characteris- 
tic. Not only we do not get an idea of its imitativenes, when we 
take up apiece of poetry, but we feet immense difficulty in con- 
necting the idea of imitation with it. While it is true that great 
geniuses often conceive and express the same idea independently, 
it seems also equally true that they have sometimes views which 
would seem to one another extremely strange. Aristotle says 
many things in his Poetics which we find said in our Alankara 
Sastra. The very manner in which his Poetics is written is 
Indian-like. But this definition of Poetry of his is such that an 
Aiafikarika would at once remark that it is subject to the defect 
of ‘asambhava.’ 

In collo((uial use the term imitation not only indicates the 
action of producing the likeness of something — which is part of 
its proper meaning ; but also gives an idea of want of originality 
on the part of the imitator. Critics tell us that though such is the 
case, the Aristotelian employment of the word is not intended to 
give any such degrading idea. But on the contrary it is to be 
taken in the sense of original creation. Thus, arguing step by 
step. Butcher says finally: 

“ Imitation, so understood, is a creative act. It is the ex- 
pression of the concrete thing under an image which answers to 
its true idea. To sieze the universal and reproduce it in simple 
and sensuous form is not to reflect a reality already familiar 
through sense perceptions; rather it is rivalry of nature, a 
completion of her unfulfilled purpose, a correction of her 
failures" (p. 254). 

Now, as our objection to the definition is not grounded on 
the assumption that the term imitation implies want of origina- 
lity, we may well leave off that consideration. In truth, imitation 
itself may become an art when it is one’s professed occupation and 
is ])ractised with much skill, A servile imitator is usually affect- 
ing to seem original and anxious not to be found out; and feels 
much shame when people come to.know that he is copying another. 
This is what the disgraceful element of the popular sense of 
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imitation, consists in. It is not an easy thing to imitate another 
exactly. It requires as every art does, much labour and practice 
befoi’e it can reach its perfection. Nor, if perfect and dexterous- 
ly performed, it is iinprodiictive of pleasure. In imitation, too, 
there is much roomier originality. We have our VikaUikavis 
who at times entertain even grave philosophers by imitating the 
twittering and chirping of the birds, the weeping of the child, the 
barking of the dog and various actions of men and other animate 
and inanimate things, the imitation often being so exact that if 
the man that imitates be not before our eyes, we would certainly 
mistake him for the very being or thing he imitates. It cannot 
be denied therefore the place and rank of an art. What is art 
but that faculty of man, which, cultivated by steady practice, 
makes for his enjoyment ? Nature produces, Philosophy cont- 
emplates, Science examines ; Art prepares, and again Nature, in 
human forms, enjoys. The very word ^ Kavi generally mean- 
ing poet, attached to ^Vikata \ humorous, proves that he 
occupies as an artist a position similar, though inferior, to that of 
a poet. 

Now I say I object to the definition not because imitation 
implies want of originality, but because I fail to see any justifica- 
tion in calling the function of the poet, imitation. What does imi- 
tation mean ? To produce the likeness of something ? No. Let us 
suppose two men are doing the same thing without any knowledge 
of eath other. Will their productions be not alike ? Yet, can we say 
that the one is imitating the other? Does it then mean to reproduce 
something, that is, to produce something after an original already 
existing. ^ Yes almost all will readily reply. But take one who 
deliberately speaks or acts or dresses himself or puts on airs 
like another. There is certainly imitation. But see whether 
we are to speak of him as imitating the man himself, or his speech, 
action, dress, or countenance. Speakers speak, we know, in both 
ways. If thus to speak in both the ways is correct, then, we do 
not bring out all the sense of the word imitation, when we say 
that to imitate is to reproduce something. It is only one meaning 
of the word. In that sense the word may be only used when the 
object of imitation is the thing produced and not the produce 
When A is imitating S, we do not and cannot mean that A is re- 
producing B, A is simply doing as B is doing and we mean only 
that. So the word has two meanings : to act intentionally as 
another acts, and to reproduce something, that is, to produce in- 
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teiitionally a thing after an original. If all this is true, then, 
when allowance is made for poetry being an imitative art, the 
saying of Aristotle “ Art imitates nature " may well apply to this 
branch of fine art, poetry ; and the following words of Butcher 
have no meaning so far as poetry is concerned. 

Nor indeed could it possibly bear the sense that fine art is 
a copy or reproduction of natural objects. The use of the tei'm 
nature " would in itself put the matter beyond dispute. For 
nature in Aristotle is not the 'outward world of created things. It 
is the creative force, the productive principle of the Universe 

(p. 116). 

“ It has been already mentioned that to imitate nature in the 
popular acceptation of the phrase, is not for Aristotle the function 
of fine Art” (p. 122). Ves, let us take the word, ‘ Nature in the 
very sense he ascribes to it. How does it then go against its 
application to a fine art. Nature produces these outward things 
or rather we may here say, men in action, and after her the poet 
produces his ‘ men in action ’ who are similar to those of nature. 
Have we not there an imitation ? Nature is the creator of this 
Universe. Poet is the creator of a similar Universe, which is 
his own : 

3iqR ifiRggR aw#: (Dhvanyaloka. p. 222.) 

In the boundless world of poetry, the poet is the sole crea- 
tor. 

But to return to our present consideration. We have seen 
what imitation is. Now let us see whether the function of poets 
can be imitation. According to Aristotle the poet imitates, that 
is, reproduces, * men in action' fll. 1). 

In accordance with what has been said in explaining the 
word ^imitation' this may be more plainly put thus : Nature origi- 
nally creates < men in action'. Following her the poet creates his 
hiien in action' who are the likenesses of those of nature. Here one 
may, and reasonably, ask where do his men in action exist ? In the 
common imitation we perceive the two quite distinctly — the origi- 
nal, and the thing similar to it produced by imitation. But in the 
so-called poetic imitation nothing but the literary composition is 
perceived corresponding to the * men in action ' of nature. The 
ready and natural answer onfe i$ apt to give to this question will 
be this. Since, in Arnold's words, ‘ the idea is the fact', ‘the idea 
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is everything in poetry the f men in action ’ of poetic creation 
are to he seen and do exist in the ideal, imaginary world. Now 
there arises a second question. Where is this imaginary world ? 
In the mind of the poet or of the hearer? This we may answer 
thus. The f ormer view is untenable. All the imaginary operation 
of the poet is cause to poetry not its creation. All its creation lies 
in the mind of the hearer. Poetry first sets in motion the imagina- 
tion of the hearer and then, through the images it creates, appeals 
to his feelings. Thus we see that by saying ^the poet imitates men 
in action', Aristotle means that the poet creates men in action in 
the mind of the audience — ^ men ' that are similar to those in the 
real outward world. 

In the same way, the imitativeness in all the other fine arts is 
to be explained. That sculpture and painting raise in the mind 
of the spectators images of men in various situations is well known 
almost to everybody through personal experience. As regards 
music and dancing it may be doubted that they raise no images 
in our mind though they awaken certain feelings in our heart. 

But Aristotle thinks they do. With reference to dancing he 
says : 

, for even dancing imitates character, emotion, and 
action by rhythmical movement/' I. 5. 

What Aristotle means is, if I rightly understand him, that the 
feelings of our heart roused by dancing and music are not our 
own and original like those we experience during our failure and 
success in life. They originally belong to others. They are 
conveyed to our heart through the medium of movement and 
melody as they are conveyed through language and action in 
drama. Therefore, they are imitative. Since these feelings are 
those of human beings, they bring with them to us some idea of 
the images and mental conditions of the human beings to which 
they belong, though the idea may not be so clear as when it is 
carried by language and other medium. In this way, « Dancing 
and Music imitate character, emotion, and action, or when shoiily 
put, toen in action.' 

It is the objects of these fine aits, 'men in action', that 
make all the difference between these and the useful arts, such as 
cookery, architecture, etc., both kinds of which in general imitate 
nature, if cookery is an imitative art, I fail to see why architec- 
ture cannot be such a one though; Butcher would say ' it would 
not have satisfied his idea of artistic imitation’. P. 149, 
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It is not however imitative of human life. Therefore it is 
that Aristotle did not reckon it among the fine arts. As regards 
the differentia in the fine arts themselves Aristotle says : — 

“They differ, however, from one another in three respects, the 
medium, the objects, the manner or mode of imitation, being in 
each case distinct.” (I. 3.) 

It should be noted here that all these three do not diffe- 
rentiate fine arts from one another as one is apt to think from this 
passage. Aristotle takes the medium alone in explaining such a 
difference among the fine arts. The objects, which are 'men in 
action,’ are, as I have already said, common to them all ; but as 
these ' men ’ may “ be either of a higher or a lower type,” they 
serve for sub-dividing each of the fine arts. The third point of 
difference, the manner or mode of imitation, is applied by Aris- 
totle only to poetiy. It differentiates one kind of poetry from 
another. To sum up for our purpose— according to Aristotle, all 
arts are modes of imitation ; all fine arts, imitative of ‘ men in 
action’; the art of poetry, imitative of ' men in action ’ having 
language for medium of expression. 

Having in this way shown how in the Aristotelian view the 
art of poetry is imitative, I may now proceed to explain my con- 
tention against it. My opposition stands on two grounds. First, 
the function of a poet, is not at all imitation. Secondly, even if 
it be imitation it is not so characteristic as to form a definition of 
poetry. It is an indisputably true fact that the best or the only 
authority as to proper meanings of words is the long-continued 
use. An appeal to it convinces me that the re-production of a 
real thing in the ideal world can hardly come within the sense of 
imitation. Imitation implies the sameness, in a way, of the thing 
produced by imitation and the original ; and whatever may be 
said against this, and how much so ever dissimilarity may be 
allowed to exist between an imitation and its original, the ideality 
of one thing and the reality of the other are certainly qualities that 
at once make the application to them of the term imitation impossi- 
ble. Everybody that has eyes is impressed by many outward 
things and when afterwards he remembers what he has seen, he 
is, we know, forming, in his mind, images of the things seen. But 
nobody can say that he is imitating the things he has seen. The 
reason is this. Imitation requires two separate things— the origi- 
nal and its copy ; and so long as we are moving in the imaginary 
world, we cannot get the second thing existing separately from 
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the original, viz,, the outward real thing. While I do not wish to 
go deep into philosophical and the psychological considera- 
tions, I should like to point out that by perception, remember- 
ing, thought, contemplation, imagination or invention, nothing 
is produced in our mind ; nothing that can be compared 
with outward things. All these are so many activities of the mind; 
the mind brings us in a close relation with things either past, pre- 
sent or future, or real or unreal ; things which do not abide in, 
have no contact whatever with, the mind. We may figuratively 
speak of a hundred things. But we should drop all figures when 
inquiring into the true nature of things. Now I say nothing is 
produced in our mind that is similar to outward things. All modes 
of knowledge are so many relations through which our soul is 
brought into contact with external things. We may perceive 
a fire or we may imagine a wild fire devouring the whole forest. 
The fire does not then with its physical form enter into our 
mind ; nor another fire is produced there. Between the things 
we are conscious of and ourselves there is no direct connection 
but through the knowledge. We know things through the senses 
or otherwise. But the things remain where they are. When we 
speak of an imaginary world we mean nothing more than a kind 
of mental operation by which various natural things adjusted 
according to our will seem to us ; and in which the mind is as 
clear of the things that appear as our eyes are of things we per- 
ceive. To be short, poetry produces in the mind of the hearer no 
such new things as can be said to be the imitations of the 
outward things; and therefore poetry cannot be imitative. 

In another way too may be proved the unimitativeness of 
poetry. Here language comes for my support, imitation' may be 
interpreted much more properly as ‘doing the same' than as ‘re- 
producing a thing'. Thus we see speech is imitated by speech; 
action by action, dress by dress, countenance by countenance and 
so on. But when one, instead of doing the same thing as another 
does, says in his language that another is doing such and such 
things, all sense of imitation is gone. Now what is he function of 
the poet but to relate what his hero, real or imaginary, did or 
suffered? The poet does not do or act as his hero did or acted. By 
his imaginative faculty he brings before his mind's eye the life of 
his hero which may be wholly real, or partly real and partly 
worked out by imagination. Then he sees with his inner eye, the 
combined work of his imaginative, inventive, and thinking powers, 
111—26 
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he being at that stage nothing more than a spectator of a stage 
play, and expresses what he sees there in a language that befits it 
for the name of poetry. There he stops. Nothing more is required 
of him as a poet. To express by language is not to imitate. 

Now for the second, I say, even supposing that poetising is 
imitation, the latter cannot form the artistically essential principle 
of poetry. In the way in which 1 have explained the Aristotelian 
imitativeness of poetry, almost all speeches and writings maybe, 
and rightly, called imitation. For they too excite our imagination, 
and through it, bring in, in our mind, images of persons whom 
they concern. Now the difficulty is that the distinction of poetry 
from historical and other treatises disappears ; all being modes 
of imitation. 

Here Aristotle would say : 

^<The true difference is that one relates what has happened, 
the other what may happen. Poetry, tlierefore, is a more philo- 
sophical and a higher thing than history ; for Poetry tends to 
express the universal, history the particular. By the universal I 
mean how a person of a certain type will on occasion speak or 
act, according to the law of probability or necessity ; and it is 
this universality at which poetry aims in the names she attaches 
to the personages. The particular is— for example — what Alcibi- 
ades did or suffered/* (IX. 2, 3, 4.) 

Yes, let us accept for the time the ^ true difference * between 
History and Poetry. Is my contention affected thereby in the 
least ? No, not at all. On the contrary this passage of Poetics 
gives us to understand that Aristotle himself thought that imitation 
by itself is not such a characteristic principle of poetry as to make 
the latter in any way different from history. Is it not plain then^ 
that to say, as Aristotle does, that imitation makes the poet is as 
absurd as to say that writing about something makes the poet ? 

It might be thought here that though imitation is not such a 
characteristically special feature of poetical art as to differentiate it 
from history, yet the definition of poetry given above may hold 
good if only imitation be qualified by the phrase ' of the Univer- 
sal* ; poetry is the imitation - of the universal element in human 
life*. History imitates the particular, not the universal. But let 
us first understand what this universal means. Sir Philip Sydney 
has raised a question implying the undistinguishableness of poetry 
and history,, both being imitative and thus answers with refer- 
ence to Ai'istotle's passage above quoted. 
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Truly Aristotle himself in his discourse of poesy, plainly 
determineth this question, saying that poetry is phllosophoieron 
"'and spotidaioieron, that is to say, it is more philosophical, and more 
studiously serious than history. His reason is, because poesy 
^^dealeth with Kaiholoiif thzi is to say, with the universal consider- 
** ations ; and the history with KathekasfoUr the particular ; now 
*^ saith he, the universal weighs what is fit to be said or done, 
either in likelihood or necessity (which the poesy considereth in 
his imposed names), and the particular only marks, whether 
^fAlcibiades did or suffered this or that. Thus far Aristotle ; 
which reason of his (as all his) is most full of reason. For io- 
deed, if the question were whether it were better to have a parti- 
cular act truly or falsely set down, there is no doubt which is to 
be chosen, no more than whether you had rather have Vespasian's 
^^picture right as he was, or at the painter's pleasure nothing resern* 
bling. But if the question be for your own use and learning, 
whether it be better to have it set down as it should, be or as it 
<^was ; then certainly is more doctrinable the feigned Cyrus of 
Xenophon than the true Cyrus in Justin; and the feigned Aeneas 
in Virgil than the Aeneas in Dares Phrygius." E.L.C., p. 18, 19. 
What in this passage Sir Philip Sydney means will become more 
apparent when we look into another paSvSage of his which though 
much longer than this one, 1 may be excused for quoting. 

Now to that which commonly is attributed to the praise of 
** histories in respect of the notable learning is gotten by marking 
the success, as though therein a man should see virtue exalted 
and vice punished ; truly that commendation is peculiar to 
poetry, and far off from history. For indeed poetry ever set- 
teth virtue so out in her best colours, making fortune her well- 
waiting handmaid that one must needs be enamoured of her, 
** Well may you see Ulysses in a storm and in other hard plights; 

but they are but exercises of patience 'and magnanimity, 
^^to make them shine the more in the near following pros- 
perity. And of the contrary part, if evil men come to the stage, 
they ever go out (as the tragedy writer answered to one that 
misliked the show of such persons) so manacled, as they little 
animate folks to follow them. But the historian, being captived 
<< to the truth of a foolish world, is many times a terror from well- 
doing, and an encouragement to unbridled wickedness. 

For see we not valiant Militiades rot in his fetters ? The 
just Phocion, and the accomplished Socrates,, put to death like 
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“ traitors ? The cruel Severus live prosperously. The excellent 
“ Severus miserably murdered ? Sulla and Manus dying in their 
“ beds ? Pompey and Cicero slain then, when they would have 
“ thought exile, a happiness. 

“ See we not virtuous Cato driven to kilt himself ? and rebel 
"Caesar so advanced, that his name yet after 1600 years, lasteth in 
"the highest honoiff? And mark but even Caesar’s own words of 
"the fore-named Sulla (who in that only did honestly, to put down 
"his dishonest tyranny) liter as nescivU, as if want of learning caus- 
"ed him to do well. He meant it not by poetry, which not con- 
"tent with the earthly plagues deviseth new punishments in hell 
“for tyrants : nor yet by philosophy, which teacheth Occidendos 
“Esse : but no doubt'by skill in history: for that indeed can afford 
“your Cypselus Periander, Phalaris, Dionysius, and I know not 
■“how many more of the same kennel, that speed well enough in 
“the abominable unjustice or usurpation. I conclude therefore 
“that he excelleth history, not only in furnishing the mind with 
"knowledge, but in setting it forward, to that which deserveth to 
“be called and accounted good: which setting forward, and mov- 
“ing to well doing, indeed setteth the laurel crown upon the poet 
"as victorious, not only of the historian, but over the philosopher: 
“howsoever in teaching it may be questionable. 

“For, suppose it be granted (that which I suppose with great 
“reason may be denied) that the philosopher, in respect of his 
“methodical proceeding, doth teach more perfectly than the poet; 
“yet do I think that no man is so much Philophilosophos^ as to 
“compare the philosopher, in moving, with the poet. 

“And that moving is of a higher degree than teaching, it may 
“by this appear: that it is well-nigh the cause and the effect of 
“teaching. For who will be taught, if he be not moved with desire 
“to be taught ? , and what so much good doth that teaching bring 
“forth (I speak still of moral doctrine) as that it moveth one to 
“do that which it doth teach? For as Aristotle saith, it is not 
“Gnosis but Praxis must be the fruit. And how Praxis cannot 
“be, without being moved to practice, it is no hard matter to con- 
“sider." (p. 21 and 22). E. L. C. 

Now it is clear that in the view of Sir Philip Sydney the 
universal is 'what should or what should not be’ according to 

1. ‘in love with philosophy/ 

2. ‘not knowledge but action/ 
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moral philosophy. He would exemplify it thus: that ^the just 
Phocion and the accomplished Socrates should have been 
honoured* is the universal ; but the historical fact that instead of 
being honoured, they were *put to death like traitors’ is the parti- 
cular. Though we do not share the opinion that didacticism is op- 
posed to the spirit of Poetry, w^e may accept the gist of Sydney’s 
argument. But the question to be considered is whether Aristotle’s 
words, ^^by the universal I mean how a person of certain type will 
on occasion speak or act according to the law of probability or 
necessity”;— can bear this meaning of Sydney’s. I think they can- 
not, But I do not wish to go any further In explaining why they 
cannot, than quoting a few lines from Butcher. He writes in his 
Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art’: — 

^^Returning now to the discussion about poetry and history 
we shall better understand Aristotle’s general conclusion which 
is contained in the words so well known and so often misunder- 
stood. ‘Poetry is a more philosophical and a higher thing than 
History’ — where the spoudaisieron denotes ‘ higher in the scale 
not hnore serious', for the words apply even to comedy, nor, 
again, ‘more moral’, which is quite alien to the context.” 

Now if we ask Butcher, ‘If the moral precept is not meant 
here as Sydney thinks what then is your meaning of the universal?’ 
his answer is, ‘^a purified form of reality disengaged from accident 
and freed from condition which thwart its developments.” Fora 
clearer understanding of this, the following lines of his may be 
read : — “The real and the ideal from this point of view are not 
opposites, as they are sometimes conceived to be. The ideal is 
the real but rid of contradictions, unfolding itself according to the 
laws of its own being apart from alien influences and the distur- 
bances of chances” (pp. 150-1). 

And, 

“Poetry, we say — following Aristotle — is an expression of the 
universal element in human life; or, in equivalent modern phrase 
it idealises life. Now the word ‘idealise’ has two senses, which 
have given rise to some confusion. Writers on aesthetics gener- 
ally mean by it the representation of an object in its permanent 
and essential aspects, in a form that answers to its true idea; 
disengaged from the passing accidents that cling to individua- 
lity, and from disturbing influences that obscure the type. 
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What is local or transient is either omitted or reduced to 
subordinate rank; the particular is enlarged till it broadens out 
into the human and the universal. In this sense the ideal is the 
universal of the Poetics.'' (P. 368.) 

This meaning given by Butcher too seems to me unsatisfac- 
tory. Thinking that ^'Aristotle's Poetics cannot be read apart from 
his other writings and that no author is more liable to be mis- 
understood if studied piecemeal",! and noticing an observation 
of Goethe that "it needs some insight into Aristotle's general philo- 
sophy to understand what he says about the drama, since other- 
wise he confuses our ideas" Butcher overworks with the univer- 
sal of Poetics. 'Universal' is a term that transports the hearer at 
once into the region of philosophy and it was, methinks, only 
with a view to prevent such misunderstanding, that Aristotle went 
on to explain what he here meant by the word. Strangely, how- 
ever, Butcher, the most thorough master of Poetics, has failed to 
grasp the somewhat hidden purport of these explanatory words of 
Aristotle and taken the term in the usual philosophical sense. 
Moreover the 'particular' which is mentioned here as an antethe- 
sis to the 'universal' seems. to confirm the sense of the w^ord. Now 
Aristotle's words are, as already quoted more than once — 'by the 
universal I mean how a person of a certain type will on occasion 
speak or act according to the law of probability or necessity.' 
From these words the poetical universal is to be determined. So 
far as ray study of Poetics goes, nowhere else can I find some- 
thing said to warrant the above-mentioned meaning given by 
Butcher. When unstrained, these words would seem to mean exact- 
ly what Coleridge says with reference to this passage of Aristotle: 

"I adopt, he says, with full faith the theory of Aristotle that 
poetry as poetry is essentially ideal, that it avoids and excludes 
all accident; that its apparent individualities of rank, character, or 
occupation, must be the representative of a class ; and that the 
persons of poetry must be clothed with generic attributes, with 
the common attributes of the class; not such as one gifted indivi- 
dual might possibly possess, but such as from his situation it is 
most probable that he would possess."^ 

Having in view what Aristotle says elsewhere— 'for tragedy is 
an imitation, not of man, but of an action and of life' (VI. 9.), 

1. Aris., p. 1 14, 

2. Quoted by Butcher, Arisw, p. 195. 
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Hvhat he imitates are actions '(IX. 9),— we have to interpret the 
passage in question as meaning that the universal (which it is the 
aim of poetry to express) is qualified speech or action; and the 
qualification is suggested by person of certain type,' which nat- 
urally seems to be ^typicaF (that is, common to all the individuals 
that are of the same type) which excludes individualistic. Then 
do the utterances of Coleridge— “that its apparent individualities 
of rank, character, or occupation, must be the representative of a 
class" not seem to be in full accordance with Aristotle's explana- 
tion ot the universal? Butcher, while leaving us in utter darkness 
as to why the universal should be taken in the sense he assigns, 
criticises Coleridge's interpretation thus:* — 

“Some of these explanatory words themselves are, it must 
be owned, misleading. Such phrases as ^representative of a 
class', ^generic attributes,' ^class characteristics which constitute 
the instructiveness of a character,' seem to imply a false 
view of the universal of poetry, as though the individuality' 
were something outside the universal and of no poetic account; 
yet, he says, ihe individual form' is ^ uppermost, ' One might 
think that the ^universal' was a single abstract truth instead of 
being all the truths that meet in the individual. The expression, 
however, ^such (attributes) as from his situation it is most pro- 
bable that he would possess is true and Aristotelian. But how 
can these attributes be called attributes of a class?" (P. 196.) 

Butcher here seems to me somewhat wanting in cogency. 
Not only there is nothing said in Poetics in favour of Butcher's 
sense of the universal, but there is much to show that it is quite 
against Aristotle's intention After explaining the universal in 
his own way, Butcher writes (pp. 154) (as is already said) : — 
To seize the universal and to reproduce it in simple and 
sensuous form is not to reflect a reality already familiar through 
sense perception." If I rightly understand, this means that the 
universal which is the object of poetical imitation is a thing that 
men in general cannot perceive but through poetry. If so, the 
universal, though very clearly represented by the art, can hardly 
please an audience who, according to Butcher, are not already 
familiar with it. For, does Aristotle not say “ for if you happen 
not to have seen the original, the pleasure will be due not to the 
imitation as such, but to the execution, the colouring, or some 
such other cause "? (IV. 5.) 
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Though thus Coleridge's interpretation of the word seems 
more plausible than Butcher's, even that I cannot persuade 
myself to accept What are the accidents, one is apt to ask, that 
should be avoided and excluded by poetry and why should they 
be avoided and excluded by it ? As regards the first question, 
while Butcher would satisfy himself by saying this much— 

“ At what precise point imperfections are to be regarded as 
accidental, abnormal, irregular; as presenting so marked a 
deviation from the type as to be unworthy of lasting embodi- 
ment in art — is a problem whose answer will vary at different 
stages of history, and will admit of different applications accord- 
ing to the particular art that is in question (p. 372)'', Coleridge 
expresses his view in these words — 

Such as one gifted individual might possibly possess." As 
for the second, both of them think that the accident, if not elimi- 
nated, will obscure the universal as in our actual life and render 
the imitation inartistic and ineffective. All these are — I cannot 
help saying, following the dictates of my own reason — vain 
but inevitable wanderings of the critic's mind, which is given up 
to undue philosophising about poetry. I do not think that there 
is anything in this immense universe like accidental and hence 
unfit to be an object of the art of poetry. Anything and every- 
thing can be so beautifully delineated as to raise pleasurable 
feelings in our heart, if only the poet should be of a sufficiently 
superior rank. The very thing, which we discard and do not take 
care even to see because of its meanness, uselessness, and other 
such causes, will appear as pleasing as that which is great and 
majestic, when embellished and represented by poetical talent. 

Poetry ", says Shelley, turns all things to loveliness. It exalts 
the beauty of that which is most beautiful, and it adds beauty to 
that which is most deformed ; it marries exultation and horror, 
grief and pleasure, eternity and change; it subdues to union 
under its light yoke all irreconcilable things." (E. L. C, p. 195.) 
This all-embracingness of poetry is already expressed by our 
famous dramaturgist (of the tenth century) in the end of his 
Dasarupa : 



cT5frfer ^ I 
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Nothing is there, in the worlds whether it be delightful or 
detestable, high or low, gross or elegant, occult or deformed, 
entity or non-entity, which, when touched by the imagination of 
poet and men of taste, does not become rasaA 

[I should like to point out here in passing tha^ is a 

misreading of salient, not obsQure, the opposite of 

occult.] 

It is very interesting to note that William Hazlitt, as if 
echoing Dhanahjaya's, has uttered the following words : — 

Poetry is only the highest eloquence of passion, the most 
vivid form of expression that can be given to our conception of 
anything, whether pleasurable or painful, mean or dignified, 
delightful or distressing.'* (H. L, p. 7.) 

It should not be here lost sight of that Dhananjaya ascends 
a degree higher than Hazlitt in adding that even a non-entity can 
be a fit subject for poetry To restrict the range of 

poetry is to deny the possibilities of the inventive and imaginative 
power of transcendently high order of poets. It is not the office 
of the poet to seize the recondite and represent it clearly for 
us. It is rather the office of the philosopher. Most of what 
poets have hitherto represented is already known to men through 
other sources. This consideration leads me to conclude that it 
is a rule which governs poetry that the object of the art should 
be such as men generally are familiar with. John Keble, in his 
invective against Dr. Johnson, writes : 

He argues the point, first from the nature of poetry, and 
afterwards from that of devotion. * The essence of poetry 
is invention ; such invention as, b*y producing something unex- 
pected, surprises, and delights. The topics of devotion are 
few.* It is to be hoped that many men*s experience will 
refute the latter part of this statement. How can the topics 
of devotion be few, when we are taught to make every part 
of life, every scene in nature, an occasion — in other words a 
topic — of devotion ? It might as well be said that connubial 
love is an unfiit subject for poetry, as being incapable of 
novelty, because, after all, it is only ringing the changes upon 
one simple affection which every one understands. The novelty 

1 This is one of the many Slokas which are very incorrectly tran- 
slated by George C, O. Haas ; a list of which I have published in this 
Journal. {Vide J. O. R. M.— Vol. II part 142.) 
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there, consists not in the original topic, but in continually 
bringing ordinary things, by happy strokes of natural ingenuity, 
into new associations with the ruling passion.” (E. C. E. p. 204.) 

If poets sometimes give expression to a truth that has an air 
of philosophy, it is not because they, as poets, should find and 
express it ; but because they wish to show the vastness and depth 
of their knowledge and think, and think rightly, that the expres- 
sion of such a philosophical truth in a pleasant and attractive way 
would add to the grandeur of their works. Surel}', poets them- 
selves, if asked, cannot say that they, at a certain stage of their 
art, have to discriminate in their objects of representation certain 
elements as transient and accidental and therefore unworthy of 
their treatment, as opposed to the elements, permanent and 
inherent, which are in the sense of the critics the ‘ universal’, the 
object of poetry. It is not because of their unfitness for poetical 
treatment, but because they are, though undoubtedly gems of 
poetry, yet of such a different hue and colour as render them in- 
conguous with the other gems which the poet is going to string 
together in order to make a particular kind of poetical garland, 
that he ignores some aspects of the object of his representation, 
such aspects being reserved for treatment in another kind of 
poetry. As these critics have not distinctly illustrated the universal 
and accidental of things, I need go no further in disproving 
their views. Anyhow, it seems to me certain that Aristotle’s use in 
Poetics of the word ‘ universal ’ could hardly be in the sense of 
generic attributes or purified individuality. 

Now since I could not accept any of the meanings given by 
the critics, the difficult task is left to me of finding out the pro- 
per meaning of the 'universal’ in Poetics. In illustrating the 
' universal ’ of poetry, Aristotle says : 

" In comedy this is already apparent ; for here the poet first 

constructs the plot on the lines of probabilities and then 

inserts characteristic names.” (IX. 5.) 

Here lies hidden a truth of no inconsiderable value, which 
it is almost impossible to fully grasp for those who have not a 
fair acquaintance with the philosophy of words and sentences, as 
vehicles of ideas. Sahara, the famous author of the Mimamsa 
Bhasya says (I-i-24) that the universal ist he sense of the 
word, the particular is the sense of the sentence. The word 
' goes ', taken alone, gives the idea of the action of going. But 
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add a subject to it, as in ' a man goes ’ the meaning of the verb 
becomes restricted. And it will be still more restricted if a 
proper noun be used to denote the subject, as in ‘Rama goes 
Now the sense conveyed by ‘ goes ’ alone, unconnected with any 
other concept, is universal zni hecom&i particular when it is re- 
lated to Rama. Thus we see that the general idea of an action be- 
comes particularised by its relation with a particular man; and 
the particularity of a man, it is well known to us, cannot be better 
brought home to our mind than through his proper name. So 
each and every action of man, viewed apart in itself, without any 
thought of its relation to its agent, is, in Sahara’s sense— and I 
think I am quite right when I say in Aristotle’s sense as well — 
‘universal.’ All that a poet should do to get at this ‘universal’ is 
to ignore the proper name of the man to whom the action he is 
going to poetise, belongs. This is what Aristotle means, when he 
says ‘ for here the poet first constructs his plot on the lines of 
probabilities’. Though, in this way, in order to shape the form 
of the universal, which it is the aim of poetry to represent, proper 
names are to be deleted, they cannot be altogether done away 
with. How is it possible to represent different characters without 
a name given to each, so as to distinguish them from one another? 
Only for the sake of convenience, and not at all for any purpose 
connected with the essential requirements of poetry, names 
are attached to characters. Aristotle also thinks in this way 
when he adds ‘ and then inserts characteristic names’. 

When thus proper names are inserted, it is inevitable that the 
‘universal,’ which alone, being represented through the medium 
of poetry, is the source of pleasure, somewhat loses its own form 
and assumes the appearance of the ‘particular.’ But the unim- 
portance of the ‘particular’ in poetical creations may be proved in 
this way. Let us take a piece of poetry and change the name of 
every character in it. Can it affect in the least the charm of the 
piece? No, certainly not. When this is borne in mind we can 
well understand the full import of the words of Aristotle : — 

“ Still there are even some tragedies in which there are only one 
or two well-known names, the rest being fictitious. In others, 
none are well known, as in Agathon’s Anthens, where incidents 
and names alike are fictitious, and yet they give none the less 
pleasure. We must not, therefore, with all costs keep to the 
received legends, which are the usual subjects of tragedy. 
Indeed, it would be absurd to attempt j for even subjects that 
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are known are known only to a few and yet give pleasure to all.” 
[IX. 7,8.] 

The audience, Aristotle thinks, need not have personal 
knowledge of the persons suggested by the characteristic names 
for the enjoyment of a stage play. But they (this view of Aristo- 
tle is expressed in a passage already quoted) should be familiar 
with of the action, the ‘ universal ’ of the play. Without it they 
cannot enjoy it. How striking is the correspondence between 
these words of Aristotle and the following line of Dhananjaya : 

cT IV. 39. 


The same conditions of life (as referred to in the previous 
sloka, and not ' the heroines’ as intrepreted by Haas) being strip- 
ped of the particulars, form the contributory factors of rasa. 
Dhanika’s explanation here runs thus: There, the words, Sita, 
etc., leaving off the paiiiculars such as the daughter of king 
Janaka, etc., denote women in general. What harm is there ? 

When it is established that the particular is in no way the 
essential part of poetiy, and the universal only is the object of 
poetic representation, it goes without saying that poets are at 
full liberty to make their men and things all fictitious. But this 
licence for fiction cannot be extended beyond the names and 
the particulars suggested by them. Poets ought not to represent 
actions which are not generally known as probable. An action 
which is unnatural to human beings should not be delineated on 
the excuse of poetical fiction. For, being against the law of 
nature, it overpowers the mind at once and breaks off suddenly the 
smooth and continuous flow of pleasurable feelings awakened by 
poetic representation, thus jeopardising the very life of poetry. So 
Aristotle would say in his explanation of the hiniversal’ that the 
action should be according to the law of probability. As regards 
the law of necessity, I am one with Butcher in saying that it 
refers ‘ rather to the internal structure of a poem’. 


Among the Indian Alankarikas too, there were some who 
held, like modem critics of the west, the view that the 
‘ universal ’ of poetry is the concrete truth of the outward 
phenomena of nature. Anandavardhana, in the fourth Uddyota 
of his Dhvanyaloka (p. 242 f.) criticises this view and rejects 
it, saying that if it is the aim of poetry to represent such 
'universal’ there can hardlj( be , more than, one poet in the 
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world, that ^universaF having been represented by the first poet. 
This reason of Anandavardhana serves, apart from the words of 
Aristotle himself, to prove that the interpretation of the poetic 
^universaF given by modern critics could not be accepted. 

Having thus expounded the true significance of the ^univer- 
saF, we may now take up the definition given above of poetry and 
consider whether it can serve to differentiate poetry from 
history. ‘ Poetry, we know,' says Aristotle, ‘tends to express the 
universalj history the pariicular^. I think the ‘particular' is almost 
fully explained when we explained the ‘universal.' An action 
taken as pertaining to an individual is the ‘particular' ; ‘the parti- 
cular’ is what Alcibiades did or suffered.' In poetry the action 
alone is the object of representation. As the action cannot be 
related without an agent, poetry makes use of the ‘particular' 
through the name given to the agent. That ‘ particular ' may be 
this or that, nay, even such as has never existed, only imaginary; 
but in history the ‘particular' is everything. It is the soul of it. 
We cannot change the name of the historical person, while we can 
readily do in the case of the hero of a piece of poetry. If it is 
changed, it is no longer history. Imagination has no business 
with it It must stick to the naked truth. Thus, it may be said, 
the difference between history and poetry is very clear — the 
former representing the ‘universal' and the latter the ‘particular.' 

But this also seems to me untenable. It is quite impossible 
to represent the ‘particular' without representing at the same time 
the ‘universal.' Is it not an irrefragable truth of philosophy that 
the ‘ particular' can never exist separately from the ‘universal' ? 
Unless it embraces each and every particular, the ‘universal' cannot 
^ be universal. The very sense of the ‘universal' well considered 

convinces us of this fact. That being so, it needs little effort 
to show that, whenever the ‘particular' is brought to view, the 
‘universal' cannot but come into view through it. 

As in poetry, so in history, you may have the action univer- 
salised by getting rid of the idea of its relation to its particular 
personal agent. Since, thus, history too represents the ‘univer- 
sal,' the definition remains subject to the same fault with the 
‘universal' put into it, as without it 

To this objection, an answer may be attempted here. The 
poet first collects such incidents of human life as are suitable to 
the kind of poetry which he intends to produce, and then so 
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arranges them that every subsequent incident stands to a prece- 
ding one in the cause-and-effect relation and thus all of 
them make up one whole which is called plot It clearly 
follows'’, says Aristotle (IX. 9.) that the poet or maker should 
be the maker of plots rather than of verses." The historian has 
not any such task. He has not to trouble himself about selecting 
some incidents and rejecting others, after considering their pro* 
bability, about the proper and orderly arrangement of them, 
about trying to find out suitable language for effectively expres- 
sing them. Only he records all the doings and sufferings of a 
man that come within his knowledge in the order in which he 
thinks they had happened. So the ‘ universal ’ of poetry is more 
philosophical and a far higher thing than the object of history. 

But we think that this differentiation of poetry from history 
is not satisfactory. There may be a piece of history, as stated 
by Aristotle himself (IX. 9.), the incidents of which are in full con- 
formity with poetic requirements. Let us suppose that it is re- 
presented both by a historian and a poet Can there be any 
difference between their productions so far as their object of re- 
presentation is concerned ? We cannot say that one represents 
the T^rticular’ and the other the ^universal.’ Neither can it be 
reasonably said that, though both relate both, yet one tends to 
express the ^particular,' and the other the 'universal/ One’s 
tendency cannot make any change in the real nature of things. 
One may produce a certain thing for a particular purpose. But 
it may as well serve another purpose. So, it is, surely and 
necessarily, something else than the object of representation, that 
we should consider in order to frame a satisfactory definition of 
poetry. 

Thus we have seen that three principles, according to 
Courthope, underlie Aristotle’s Poetics, namely — 

(1) that the function of poetry, as of all Fine Arts, is imi- 
tation, not instruction ; 

(2) that the object of imitation in poetry is the 'universal' 
not the 'particular' ; and 

(3) that the test of the justice of poetic imitation is the 
permanent pleasure produced in society by the work, not merely 
the pleasure felt by the artist in creating it; and that the first two 
of these are of no use for the purpose of defining poetry. As 
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regards the third, I think it is only that principle that can enable 
us to frame a definition and I propose to consider it in the next 
chapter, wherein it will be clear that it is a principle in which 
Aristotle and our Indian A lankarikas seem to agree entirel}^ Mean- 
while, I shoiild say a few words as to why Aristotle so much 
extols the imitativeness of poetry, if it is not such an essential 
feature as would help in defining it— about a view which is 
held till now by all critics of all nations, and adopted by John 
Dryden in his Preface to the Fables'' in these words— 

<^The design, the disposition/ the manners, and the thoughts 
are all before it ; where any of those are wanting or imper- 
fect in the imitation of human life ; wkkh is in the very defi- 
nition of a poem/' (E. L. C. p. 65-6.) 

Coiirthope and Butcher think that even before it was used hj 
Aristotle, the word ^fimitation " w^as already current in popular 
usage in connection with poetical creations, and Aristotle accep- 
ted but interpreted it ^^anew." In the foregoing pages, I have said 
enough to show why the interpretation given by modern critics for 
the Aristotelian use of the term ‘^Imitation'' is not acceptable. 
Whether the word was in popular usage long before Aristotle or 
not, it is unnecessary for us to enquire. As Saintsbury says, the 
word is, in the sense in which it is used in Poetics, very awkward. 
Nevertheless, the word is not without some highly commendable 
significance of its own. By giving so much importance to the 
imitativeness of poetry, Aristotle means to tell us that he w^ould 
insist upon the fact that though poetical works need not be true in 
thehistoi*ical sense of the word, yet they should be very true when 
representing men in action, " the ^universal.' The more exact 
the representation, the more perfect and beautiful the piece of 
poetry is. This is a secret of not a little importance. This was 
fully understood by almost all the ancient poets. So it is that 
the pleasure derived from their works isunivensal and permanent. 
Failing to grasp this fundamental truth and principle of poetic 
art, and carried away by an irrepressible desire to excel all other 
poets and by the erroneous notion that the life-giving, beautify- 
ing, originality of poetry consists in a new way of delineation, 
untrodden by anybody else, later poets in Sanskrit Literature 
began to hyperbolise to an unlimited extent, with the result that 
their poems are not much less difficult than the works on various 
sastras. Sri Harsa’s Naisadhacarita is a. good example of this 
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kind of poetry. He himself says in the concluding verse of the 
8th Sarga— 



^ =?f#r 


The folowing is one of his verses I think, which induced him to 
boast of his poem, in the above strain, as “ one that travels 
through the path, never seen by the world of poets 









Naisadha. II. 105. 


Aristotle would not allow such pieces to have the name of poetry. 
In the sense in which he uses the word, this verse is not imiia- 
liven We cannot see in the outward world the work of nature, 
the like of which is here represented. Consider side by side with 
the above verse of Sri Harsa, this half of Kalidasa — 


which is found in the third Sarga of the Kumara-Sambhava. 
There is not any high feat of imagination in this half. Yet 
it belongs to the first order of poetry. The reason is obvious. 
In the Anstotelion sense, it is fully imitative. The office of 
poets, as that of garland-makers, is rather to arrange than to 
create. From my own experience, I have to conclude that im- 
mature poets cannot get at this truth. The following is a verse of 
my own (in my Ramavarmodaya written about thirteen years 
ago, that is, in my twenty first year). 


RTt^IWfTcfJT^t^^T 

Against the cocoanut trees of which (country, Kerala), clouds, 
rising up from the sea at hand, dash, and, having poured out all 
the water, rain nowhere else even to the smallest extent. 

If I should be now asked to write a poem according to my 
poor ability, I do not think I can allow myself to write in such a 
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strain. Though possessed of extraordinary abilities and power of 
imagination, Sri Harsa and other poets of the later centuries 
were, since artificiality then reigned supreme, blind to the fact that 
it is a faithfully exact and simple, yet grand, description of the 
creations of nature, such as we find throughout the Ramayana 
and the works of Kalidasa, that gives long life to poetry. Pro- 
bably Dandi expresses the same idea on this point as Aristotle, 
when he writes in his Kavyadarsa. 


3Rr: II 


By the idea being expressed in a highly fantastical way, as though 
it is something ultramundane, cultivated minds are pleased, 
(f^Rvsrr:, an ironical term meaning gaudas^) not others. (1. 88.) 
The following extracts also deserve consideration here, as being 
not only in full accordance with, but also explanatory to, 
Aristotle’s view concerning the imitativeness of poetry; and they 
substantiate my interpretation of his theory : 

“ Oh nature and Jane Austen, which of you has copied from 
the other.” 


(quoted by Courthope, Page, 292.) 
“To hold mirror up to nature.” 

Shakespeare. 



5IF? 


Dandin I. 5. 


“ The image of the glory of ancient kings, through finding in 
speech a mirror, ...” B, C. V. P. 


Now it remains for me to show what Aristotle means, 
when he says “ he is a poet because he imitates ” (quoted in the 
beginning). If all that has been said thus far by me is borne 
in mind, it would seem reasonable that the .term imitation, as 
used by Aristotle, means not merely narration (which, is common 
to history) but delightful and faithful representation, and we have 
no objection whatever to accept that such a representation by 
means of language “ makes the poet". 

It is already explained that the objects of poetic repre- 
sentation need not be necessarily real in the usual sense of the 
word. In the multifarious phases of human life, it is quite possible 
that the “ action ” of some men may be such that a keen-sighted 

?. I Hrdajrangama. 

III— 28-. 
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poet finds in it a ready-made plot, and begins to treat it poetically. 
In this case we have not the least doubt as to the reality of the 
object of his representation. But when such a ready-made plot 
is not available, the poet himself creates one, picking up some inci- 
dents here and others there, and arranging them all in a 
suitable order. Since such a series of incidents taken as a 
whole has not actually happened, it is undoubtedly unreal. It is, 
however, poetically true* Even where the action is real, its reality 
is of no account in poetry. Poetic truth consists in the fact that 
the incidents and their sequence as represented in poetry are not 
against the laws of nature. All that is possible is poetically true. 
For *‘possible'' implies that a similar thing has already happened : 
unless it is so, what is to be represented cannot be taken as pos- 
sible. Aristotle says : — 

''But tragedians still keep to real names, the reason being 
that what is possible is credible ; wLat has not happened we 
do not at once feel sure to be possible ; but what has hap- 
pened is manifestly possible ; otherwise it would not have 
happened.'' 

"Possible" according to Aristotle, means "what may 
happen." From the above extract from his Poetics, it is clear 
that "what may happen" includes the real past action, that 
also being possible. Whatever is accepted as possible is to be 
taken, therefore, as a thing of nature ; and wherever a thing or 
action that is possible is beautifully represented, we have an 
Aristotelian imitation there. So we cannot help saying that Hud- 
son is somewhat rash when he adds in a footnote : 

are to Aristotelean antithetical conception of it as 

in its essence one of the imitative arts. The Greek philo- 
sopher's theory really breaks down in his own hands, since, as 
he himself admits, the poet's business (he is thinking of the 
narrative poet^) is to relate, not what actually happens, but 
what may happen." 

Again, according to the rationalistic view, there are no gods 
and demi-gods; and yet poets represent them, their excuse being, 
in Aristotle's view, that they are " thought to be." The idea is 
that the poet has no business to enquire whether the Gods really 
exist or not. Men generally think that there are such superhuman 
beings and that the poet has the original for his imitation. For 
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it is not the human form alone, but men with their physical, 
mental, intellectual and imaginary operations, that nature creates. 
So what is thought to be is also a creation of nature or it may 
betaken for granted that it is possible. Hence it is an object of 
poetic representation, or imitation. 

And again, though men, as a rule, are spiritually, and morally, 
to be short, in every way, imperfect, yet each man has his own ideal 
with respect to virtues, life. Government, and such other things. 
Religion and philosophy, w'hile edifying people, mostly help 
them in forming such ideals. Sometimes poets begin to illus- 
trate the religious and philosophical precepts, as Sir Philips 
Sidney says, in their beautiful and more convincing and attractive 
way, representing the ideal virtues as possessed by some extra- 
ordinary personalities. For the nations which are full of 
theological notions and historical legends and myths, it is 
not too much to conceive a man in ideal perfection. So, when a 
poet pictures some human personalities in somewhat super- 
human forms, it should not be thought that it is all his own 
making and nothing of the kind could have been conceived by 
others. 

The poet vividly represents what is vaguely conceived by 
the common folk. Unless it is so, the representation can be by 
no means pleasing. For, if what is represented be his own 
creation, quite unknown to us, " we cannot be sure that it is not 
an image of a monster”. Therefore the better men, or, as 
Aristotles puts it, men, that are represented as they ought to be, 
are, like Gods, poetically true; and this representation may very 
well be called imitation in the Aristotelian sense. 1 would say 
this much in order to show that little value need be attached to 
Butcher's statement: 

“A crucial instance of the inadequacy of the literal English 
equivalent 'imitation' to express the Aristotelian idea is 
afforded by a passage in Ch. XXV. The artist may ‘imitate 
things as they ought to be.” 

If representation by language can be called imitation there 
is nothing here to render the term inadequate for conveying the 
sense in which it is used in Poetics. 

Having said all that is necessary for our present enquiry, we 
should take leave of Aristotle here, though reluctantly. 




THE PRESENT KALIYUGA 

BY 

T. V. Srinivasa Aiyangar, b.a., b.l., 

High Court Vakil, Kumbakonam. 

Every Hindu has to begin every act with a declaration of 
his determination to do it which is called Sankalpa. The 
Sankalpa declares the date on which he is so doing. It specifies 
the year beginning from a certain point of time which may be 
called the Aryan era. According to that era, fifty years of 
Brahma's life has passed and the first day of the second fifty 
years is passing. 

We have reasons to believe that the first fifty years of 
Brahma’s life were counted at 24,000 years for every day. Even 
at that rate the era has counted 24,000x360x50 years or 432 
million years. The day of Brahma is the period when the first 
point of Aries begins from the same Rasi again and is above 
25,000 years correctly. So above 450 million years have passed 
since the beginning of the Aryan era. 

A day or night of Brahma was divided into four yugas— Krta, 
Treta, Dvapara and Kali. They consisted of 4,800, 3,600, 2,400 
and 1,200 years with Sandhya and Sandhyamsa at the beginning 
and close of each yuga. The yugas were originally an astro- 
nomical period merely. They afterwards were given a different 
meaning which made the yugas 360 times longer. Dharma was 
said to be walking on four legs, on three legs, on two legs and 
on a single leg in these four yugas and so the Hindus were not 
willing to say that krta had begun when peace and order were 
obviously not prevalent. 

When did such an interpretation come in and when w’as a 
different calculation introduced? — is the question which we are 
now going to answer. 

The present calculation of the kaliyuga gives it 43,200 years 
or 360 times 1,200 years. An attempt was also made to multiply 
1,2)00 by 1,000. The Puranas were intended to narrate Aryan 
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history and they give a clue to the change that was effected 
originally. 

The present Kaliyuga was intended to begin from the 
Mahabharata war and the Mahaprasthana of Yudhisthira. The 
kali ihtn was 1,200 years long and the next if te was proposed to 
be begun after a period of 1,200 years. The date also for the 
beginning of krta was fixed and the manner in which that peace- 
ful krta was to be ushered in. 

Three Books make mention of this event (1) The Maha- 
bharata, Vana Parva, Ch. 190 v. 91 , (2) Visnu Purana, aihsa IV, 
ady. 24, v. 102, (3) Sri Bhagavata, sk. XII, ady. 2, v. 23. The 
verse is the same, though there is a slight difference in the 
reading. 

^ II Visnu Puranam. 

The Mahabharata reads cRT instead of the 

above reading. The Bhagavata reads ^ instead of %. 

The tour kinds of months, lunar, Savana, Solar and Stellar, 
coincide at the end of every five years. The seven grahas ex- 
cluding Rahu and Ketu coincide at the end of every sixty years. 
The Sun and the other planets begin from the same Rasi after a 
period of 2,400 years owing to the precession of the equinox. 

Row Bahadur C. V. Vaidya quoted the verse from the 
Mahabharata in his *Epic India^ but confessed his inability to 
interpret it. We put forward our explanation before the first 
Oriental Conference at Poona and published it in the Kumba- 
konam College Magazine also. We are now fortified in our posi- 
tion by the three old commentators of the Visnu Purana and the 
Sri Bhagavata having accepted our interpretation as the hereditary 
one. 

The conjunction of the Sun and the Moon occurs on every 
new moon day. The new moon day occurs in Pusya in every 
Asadha month. The planet Brhaspati goes to Pusya in Asadha 
every twelve years. But the 3 ^i^.Jbegins^.w^ 
and in the same Rasi at the equinox. The equinox occurred in 
Asadha or Kataka about 1,500 + (3 x 2,160) or 6,500 + 1,500 years 
ago or 8,000 years ago. The equinox occurred in Mesa or Caitra 
1,500 years ago and the equinox recedes in 2,160 years one Ra^i. 
Therefore Ma was expected to begin 8,000 years ago and the 
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kali before that krta must have begun 8,000+1,200 years ago. 
Visnucitta’s commentary on Visnupurana — 

The Kali was expected to be a period of strife and confusion 
and a Mdra was seen driving a cow and its calf through the streets 
before Yudhisthira decided to set out on his Prasthana. Similarly 
people expected that krta would be a period of quiet and order. 
Some how their ideas were not fulfilled. The confusion after 
the Bharata war did not subside and they thought that the 
people were not orderly either. So they were not prepared to 
say that had come. 

The present kali is said to be 5,000 and odd years old. The 
period between the date fixed for the beginning of kria nmi the 
beginning of this present kali included the reigns of Balarama 
and Sri Krsnai They were reputed to be Avatars of Visnu. 
Therefore the people said that kali had not begun during their 
time. It was only after the passing of Sri Krsna that the people 
began to say that kali had begun. The present kali dates from 
the passing of Sri Krsna, 

*1^ ^ «ncT: cT^i# I 

5fn: 3 ^; (I 

Sri Baghavata, xii 2. 32. Visnu Purana 4. 24. 113. 

So long as Sri Krsna was reigning, kali did not dare to intrude. 
Therefore the period from the passing of Yudhisthira to the pass- 
ing of Sri Krsna was considered as a part of the Dvapara yuga. 
That is a period of 9,200 — 5,000 or 4,000 years. Therefore Sri 
Krsna lived 4,000 years after Yudhisthra. 


Even at the time of Sri Krsna's demise the kali that came 
in was said to be 1,200 years long. When Yudhisthira passed 
away, the avatar that was expected to introduce the Krtayuga 
was Kalki and not Krsna. The K§atriya and Vaisya kings being 
now exhausted, the Krtayuga is now to be inagurated by the 
God incarnating in a Brahmin family. He acquires facility in 
the use of weapons, becomes the emperor, kills all Mlecchas and 


establishes order again. Mahabh. Ch. 190 v. 91|-99. In the 
second stage as kali or kalaha did not end in 1,000 years, it was 
thought this was not the mere end of a day or night of Brahma, 
but that it found Brahma sleeping. Owing to Brahma not being 
awake and active, things were in a state of perfect disorder and 
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decomposition called Naimitiika Pralaya, which was to end in 
another caUiryuga or night of Brahma and was to be followed by 
fresh creation, ch. 189, sy.41, 48-9. Markandeya wandered through 
the wide waters which filled the whole world and found a child 
sleeping on a banyan tree. That child was the god Narayana 

whose transition state Markandeya was permitted 

to see. The child opened its mouth and Markandeya went into 
his stomach. The third period of confusion deepening and pro- 
longing itself brings Balarama and Sri krsna on the stage. As 
these were represented to have lived in the Dvapara yuga, there 
was no need to interfere with Markandeya's account of the end 
of kali as narrated to Yudhisthira. Krsna is identified with the 
child on the banyan tree and the Pandavas appeal to him for 
protection, Ch. 188; v, 18; Ch. 189, 52-9. But the date fixed 

for the beginning of kria became useless and altogether unneces- 
sary, though it was allowed to continue as part of the text. 

After Krsna's demise, the kali was expected to end in 1,200 
years. There was another method of calculating time. The 
Saptarsis moved over one naksatra along the ecliptic in one 
hundred years. They were at the birth of Pariksit which is the 
same as the demise of §ri krsna in Magha. In 1,000 years or so 
they would move over 10 stars and stop at Purvasadha. Then 
the Aryans wanted to say that the the kali would end and kria 
begin. 

^ fair: I 

% 3 ^ II 

^ %% II 

Correspondingly the Maghada line of kings ruled for 1,000 years 
after the birth of Pariksit. The 5 Pradyota kings ruled for 138 
years afterwards. Thus 1,138 years passed after the passing of 
Sri krsna. The next were the Si&nabha line of kings with Maha- 
nandi as their last. The kria ought to have been calculated 
after 1,200 years. The Aryans did not dare to call it Krtayuga 
after that period. Some how they evaded. From Sisunabha to 
* Mahanandi a period of 362 years passed. Then Mahajadma 
Nanda ruled. He exterminated the ksatriyas, like another 
Parasu Rama. He was a son of MahanancS by his concubine. 
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Till that time the Aryans entertained some hope of Ma coming 
in. They gave it up at the time of Nanda. §ri Bhagavata says . 

g H s. K. XII. ii. 25. 

The commentator says on 1,150 years that it w^aid^e 
other thing which he was not able to speedy 

1 He knows that the correct period is 1,498 or 1,5 
JjrTe say that the text meantto speak of the beginning of 

krta. 

The Visnu Purana reads 

U Ih V. P. IV 24. 104. 

It talks of 1,050 years only though everybody knows that it 
. h 1 500 years. Therefore Sridhara says of 1,050 years, 

But Visnncitta who snspects 

rpad it and so end all cotroversy. 

tLI tL authors of Sri Bhagavata and Visnu Parana wanted ^ 

to spli of lirfu- brought out by another veme, 

iRi ' 

a,, 

35, 5=5Plf«^ 

, • rf kali ^rows stronger after IpUU 

They ended by 360. There 

years. They effec ^^200 years 

was an attempt to multiply by 1,000. 

were the years of Devas. 

3^- 

1 =;00th Year after Sri Krsna, 

From the fertfl would begin then, after 1,200 

people were m dou Nanda, the doubt was set at rest, 

years called K§atriya race came to an end after 

There was a saying • agreed that krta is to 

Nsnda = 1 =^ T? ^ 

come in after 4,32,000 years of Wn 
Ttl_29 
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1,050 years after Krsna is about 3,900 years from to day or 
about 2,000 B. C. Mahapadma Nanda came 450 years later or 
about 1,500 B.C. Kautilya lived about 1,450 B.C. and he betrayed 
the last of the Nandas and set up Candragupta Maurya as king. 
It was probably Kautilya that settled the age of kali. 

The reason for continuing Aa/f is obvious. Kali ceased to 
be thought of merely as an astronomical period. The reason is 
suggested in Sri Bhagavata. 

U. 28. 

II z;. 33, 

If the nature of the people is to determine the name of the 
period, then nothing can be fixed. What shall we do at the end 
of this 4,32,000 years of kali if the people continue to be bad? 
No kria can ever come in. 

Really after Yudhisthira 9,000 and odd years have passed, 
4,800 years will make a Krtayuga and 3,600 years will make a 
Treta. Therefore more than 600 years have passed in Dvapara 
yuga. This is the correct account according to the ancient 
Aryan reckoning. 


PANpiTA GHANASYAMA— A POET-MINISTER OF 
KING TUKKOJI (TULAJA I) OF TANJORE (1729-1735). 

BY 

V. A. Ramaswamy Sastri, b,a,, (Hon.), 

Mhndmsa Siromani^ Lecturer in Sanskrit^ The Annamalai 
University, Chidambaram, 

Ghanasyama is a prolific writer. His name is for the first 
time known to the SanskriWeading public through the V Reports 
on Sanskrit Mannscripts in South India ' by Dr, E. Hultzsch, 
Ph. D., who, in spite of his many-sided activities, has carefully 
given in No, III of his Reports the names of all the works of 
Ghanasyama and many useful extracts from his work. These 
extracts furnish accurate information regarding the date and the 
literary history of this learned poet. Except Ghanasyama's 
commentary on Uttararamacaritanataka, most of his works are 
not yet published ; and almost all the Oriental Journals of to day 
are silent about them. My humble attempt in this paper is only 
to give a short sketch of his life and literary career, so far as 
I am able to gather from Dr. Hultzsch's Reports and from the 
Jambimatha Bhatta Landagai Collection of Manuscripts in the 
Tanjore Palace library. 

Here I am tempted to observe that many of Ghanasyama^s 
work, more than 100 in number, have perished by this time and 
some at least would not have come to the possession of the public 
but for the careful collection and safe preservation by the great 
Mahrathi Sanskrit scholar — Jambunatha Bhatta Landagai of 
Tanjore, in whose name and memory many rare Manuscripts, in- 
cluding some of Ghanasyama's Sanskrit works^, are now pre- 
served in this Library. 


1 The following eighteen works of Ghanasyama are preserved in 
this Library : 

1. H 

2* II 
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Ghanasyama was the favourite minister of king Tukkoji I 
of Tanjore (between 1729-35) the third son of king Ekoji ahas 
Vehkoji, and the brother of the famous kings Sahaji and Serfoji 1. 
The following extracts give a good summary of his personal his- 
tory and his literary and other accomplishments : 



eig; lawir I 




II 


2 . 


[Prologue of Navagraha Caritanataka] . 





TO 



: II 





[Verse 5. Bharatacampusanjviani]. 


4. 

6. II 



8. ^I3r=^*q5WIT II 

9. sn^cwiqw^r || 



11. (very much worm-eaten)* 

13 . (A fragment only). 

14* II 

15 w{^40S5T^lsqJL 11 
16. TOT^fewiZ^ II 
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1 ¥IFi[^ fq«R?T e 5^!IIf;|[- 

[verse 14, Prabodhacandrodayasaiijlvani], 

iftrrnTwreifs^gsq^l®- 




^^n%i%%T, 


3rn^, 




^qs^qvii1<i%T — ^1% — ^- 

WTTfo^, T%q^'^?iHisqRg^:a^^5r^^Tqi^^c^^ 


[Colophon of the First Act in Prabodhacandrodaya- 

sanjivanL] 

His paternal grandfather was Gaundaji Balaji who was 
described as the moon that rose up from the ocean of 
Bhdrgava family. His maternal grandfather was Timmaji Balaji 
who was praised by our author as ‘ the unrivalled kaustubha 
jewel of the great ocean of Kaundinya family'. His father was 
Mahadeva and mother was KasL He had one sister named 
Sakambhari and had an elder brother, named Cidambarayati in 
his fourth Asrama. He paid a glowing tribute to his benevolent 
brother who settled at Devipasanam or Navapasanam in the 
front-view of the temple of Goodess Mahisasuramardini near 
Ramesvaram, as evidenced by the following verse found in his 
Prabodhacandrodayasahjivanl. 

^ #?rw ^sm 

^qlqfDicffwn^ ?rqqiqTO^ 11 
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He had two wives, Sundari and Kamalaja or Kamala, who, 
as literary ladies, played a prominent part in his literary career. 
He himself referred to them in one of the Mahgalaslokas on 
the goddess vdk^ in his famous commentary on the Viddhasala- 
bhahjika — 

afIsT ^ 

^frm sricft ii 

His two wives successfully imitated his Viddhasalabhahjika- 
Vyakhya, known as Pranapratistha, and jointly wrote another 
commentary on the same drama, in which, after the usual prayer, 
a list is given of Ghanasyama's Sanskrit works, more than sixty- 
four in number : — 



W^RcT (1) Wm (2) 

(4) (5) 

(7) (8) 

#efcn (10) snfcfT (n) (12) II 

(13) (14) STIt'dtitt'd (I5) I 

(16) ^ ^ qro?f5wu^^i4{^ (I7) I) 

^ 5Wn: (18, 19, 20, 21.) (22) (23) 

( 24 )-' ( 25 ) ( 26 ) II 

( 27 ) ( 28 ) ( 29 ) 1 

i^Adlirliachl ( 30 )-'^’^l'{^^^ ( 31 ) ( 32 ) II 

#n^: (33) (34) =w ?|qi4v<: (35) 1 

SnoTJT^TS^J (36) II 

(37) ^nsf^rniT^ | 

(38) (39) II 

(40) (41) I 

(42) (43) (44) n 

(45) ^ l^Woq p gq q iU chl (46) j 
(47) (48) =W l3qoR( 11 
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(49) ^ (50) (51) ^ I 

(52) (58) (54) II 

miicTRI; TO^I: (55) (56) I 


(57) (58) l| 

5qPe«?T (59) (64) 

Tf 3 5Tt II 


[Sundaiikamaliyam — Commentary on Viddhasalabhafijika] 


They (Sundari and Kamala) justified the propriety of their writ- 
ing a commentary on the same drama which was already com- 
mented upon by their learned husband, in the following terms— 


¥cTr fn«iqi|#^r i 

jnoTsiisF qr qi n 

[Sundarikamallya, availabhe in this Library], 


Their work is intended only for ordinary people of average 
learning; while their Lord's work — Pranapratistha, which makes 
the text full of meaning, is intended only for sarvants of a high 

order — Still they were afraid that their work would 
be an object of ridicule when it might fall into others' hands : — 




II 


Ghanasyama had two sons Candrasekhara and Govardhana, 
The former was known from his work — a commentary on his 
father's Damaruka as these verses show: — 

(I 

1 

n^cTq(^?l%ciiqra:. II 

[Hultzst's Reports IIL Page 66]. 

Thtlziitv Govardhana^ blind hoj from his early days, was 
known as the author of a commentary on Ghatakarpara's work, 
where he highly eulogised his father in the following terms : — 
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1. I 

e?r: Cl^# 11 


Ghanasyama refers to one learned author Sivardniakrsnaj with 
great respect. 

?F#f ftcl ^ f«IT 

qg^ i 



qsqoiqts^ \\ 


[Uttararamacaritasahjlvani]. 
That Ghanasyama produced sixty four works in Sanskrit, twenty 
in Prakrt and twenty-five in Vernaculars is evident from the verse 
in his commentary on the Nllakantjiacampu :— 




qi =q wig 



II 


That a prolific writer like Ghanasyama, who was patronised by 
King Tukkoji, and whose beautiful poetry was also well appreciat- 
ed by the royal patron, had to suffer much in his later days is a 
pity indeed He had to concentrate his mind upon God after 
the death of his royal patron and this is expressed in a pathetic 
way in the following verse. 


3115; qfiq^ 

qfefFRFg fliq I 

^s- 

[NilakanthacampusanjivanI] 


rs A fs 


Ghanasyama’s troubles in his later days may be accounted 
for easily. He was a great devotee of the Goddess Vak — 
Sarasvati — and his ardent devotion so completely blinded 
him as to believe that he was an incarnation of Sarasvati her- 
self. In this respect, he imitated Rajasekhara who belived 
that he (Rajasekhara) was the third incarnation of the great 
Adikavi Valmlki after Bhavabhuti and Bhartrmentha (the author 
fo Hayagrivavadha). This blind belief had somehow a telling 
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effect upon him and on his works- ■' ''He began to consider him- 
self a matchless man of letters and a’ noisy note of vanity per- 
vaded all his productions. In one.- of. the introductory verses in 
his com.mentary on Bharatacampu he set aside all the com- 
mentators except the learned' Appay.a 'Diksita and the revered 
Mallinatha, as worthless on the ground that they all alike^ like 
the fluttered runaways from the battle-field, observed a vow of 
silence in interpreting a difficult passage, while they made great 
noise in commenting on easy passages in the text:— ■ 



That his antipathy to the author of Sahkalpasuryodaya was 
very great is evident from his express statement: — 



It is mere childishness that he (Ghanasyama) finished his 
moustache against Vedanta Desika as if to meet him in an open 
contest. His vanity and over-confidence reached a ludicrous 
climax in his endeavour to pull down even the great Kalidasa — 

These statements did provoke the 
indignation of the learned public against our author and his 
intolerable conceipt made for his fall in his later days. 


In these circumstances, it becomes intelligible why Ranches- 
varastidh% ^ otherwise known as Kuttikavi^ the famous author of 
the Mahisasataka, and probably an elder contemporary of 
Ghanasyama himself in the Court of Tukkoji (Tulaja I), is said to 
have satirised Ghanasyama and such others as vrsalas who had 
free access to the then royal court of Tanjore, in the following 
verse in the Mahisasataka : — 


HcTi: i 

^ ?RtiT 

111—30 
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Virupaksa the author of the Saradasarvari, a commentary on the 
candraloka refers to Ghanasyama in the following extract ; — - 


5fi{^ i%Rcn ;g[T^ qi H 

^ nis. available in this library). 


But all these did not put him out of spirit. He was fully con- 
fident in himself and in his matchless workmanship. His appeals 
and exhortations to the world at large resembled those of the 
great poet-critic Bhavabhuti who said in his Malatlmadhava : — 

% srw ff: srsiq^^fi 

5rF#i ^ ciPT. 51^ %«r I 

wsii m II 


(Malatlmadhava Act I.) 

ctqi wr^T- 

^ «n ei 11 

SflRcn % ^ cTl^I 


?gfl: TO I 

M %- 


^ =^i3C'r m i 

ajRfrt «Fii%(5^#5i5rqsiiFR?i 

TOMT^if ?r RqiJfiq^: II 

(Verses 5, 7 & 8. Prabodhacandrodayavyakhya Act I). 

Gbanasyama’s great renown as a poet is shown by the 
following extract found in the prologue to the Navagraha- 
caritanataka : — - 
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T%?TcTii^ fR: ii 

^ ^nrRr% ^ 

^I^iIcrIot ^cTJ# f^i^cS^j^Rr ri^: I 

?R¥RcTT II 

(frF?r%) 

^ I 

;ri^ q’^^riRR sf^'.^iiq^ i 

R3R cfoi^f^q; II 

(a^) 

cTsmai^: I 

1 ^: — (^) ^ I (JOT^) Wf ! ?r%- 

? I a^^TSiRW: §n1^Wtfl%rr: | 

(arro^) JT fl ^ %m^ ! 3ffq 5 I 



^^cT13fl%f^ ficRFi; a^P7(?) ^^cTRWJ^ || 

I (^) ^ ^ wn^ ^ i 

I ^'. ^ qi^ I 

^ aiqf%%wi; 
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jfMT JltejR?!! ^1% 350^ 

3F% II # II 

(sr^qsi^) 

ftot- — ®n^ 1 Ji: fcm; i 

3f i^iotJif^o^ q^ I (ll?g m 
^5iw#sqqK:) (srqji^i) aisigg ! iliqaFcfi qqff ■ 

— (gr^4 aitr 1 ^ T 

^TJ# Jiw II 


In one quarter he was well-known as Sarvajnakavi, in another as 
Ghanasyama, yet in another as Kavi-kanthirava and again in 
another as Caundajikavi. He was also surnamed Va^avacas and 

* Sarasvati' — — in the colophon 
of the first act of his Prabodhacandrodayavyakhya. He himself 
made a pun upon his own favourite name ^ Ghanasyama ' by 
which he was knowni to posterity, in the following verse in his 
Uttararamacaritasanjivana : — 

cf3^ ^ ^ ^;#Tf ^ ! 

If he (the poet) is Ghanasyama, he is not black in colour but 


he is a poet of poets because he is himself a (a cuckoo) 

which sings beautiful poetry. Why kill ourselves thereby in 
vain with jealousy?’' 

Ghanasyama w^as a good poet even in his twelfth year when 
he wrote his Ramayanayuddbakanda-campii, as may be seen 
from the following verse in his Yuddhakanda ; — 




I 

^ ^#Tr ^ 

?ftqFn{f%cTf^?R 3R3 tl 

In his Kumaravijayanataka, he openly expressed his superiority 
to Rajasekhara — a poet-critic of the 10th century — in the 
following terms : — 

3R g II : 
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Again in his Viddhasalabhanjikavyakhya known' as Prana- 
-pratistha^ he ridiculed Rajasekhara.as a very mean author ; but 
as a; literary man, he felt he .ought to safely preserve at least 
one of Rajasekhara^s dramas — -Viddhasalabhahjika — by writing a 
good commentary upon it, just as people, through pity, look after 
the welfare of a helpless orphan : — 

q^lWOIT- 

■# ^iFqcT: 

fill: il 

His poetry (style) is in keeping with his theme. 

(1) Vfrabhadra speaks of his separation from his beloved 
Sati; the pathos is touching. 

3rRP%r srqiq 

^TH 5rRT#tPT !p: II 

%5[r qsrsqfqfq u 

W(i 3:2ai:cT^s'3rR:5«Tg^ ^ct: i 

^ efw ^mrqTJTfl^ ; 

(f|{%^) m ?Fr5i^^foR[ II 

[Kumaravijayanfitaka Act 111, t\ 7 & 8 j 

(2) Virabhadra enters the stage as the personation of Raudra- 
Rasa : 

(cTct: 

5rFI3rJi5fqTKifqHr: ^ 

[Kumaravijayanataka Act I, v. 14.] 
Here we hear an echo of the raudra sentiment expressed by 
Bhimasena in the Venxsamhara in the following terms : — 
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5T irqra: 

JT {qwpg^?fi: I 

^ wr i| 



Our author was well conversant with all the canons of Sanskrit 
Literary criticism and he described his own poetry thus 






^{^cTT II 


He was a prodigy and was a tireless writer. Many comiiientaries 
that he wrote were productions of one day or one night or 


even a part of it e,g.f (1) 





In his UttararamacaritasafijivanI, Ghanasyama gave his 
horoscope which might enable the students of Indian Astrology 
to ascertain the intellectual and other attainments of our 
author : — 







toFT q^sqciR; n” 








S 




1 

f % 




«flr 



f 


t , 

i r[ 


I 

Mmi- 

km- 



^3 



M'k 



One particularly notable feature in the horoscope is the 
occupation of the ninth house by the most powerful planet 
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Guru, who: was mainly responsible for the high prosperity and 
renown that our poet enjoyed in his lifetime. 

In conclusion, it may besaid to the credit of our author 
Ghanasyama that his poetry is simple, that his knowledge is 
cyclopaedic and his vocabulary is vast. He is one of the many 
later poets in whose hands the old Valdarbhi style of classical 
poetry was revived in the South. Though at times, given to verbal 
puns and alliterations, he writes a very clear and pointed language. 
His independence in thought and in language and his unique 
position in the royal court of Tan jore as an able poet-minister, 
made him all-powerful in this temporal world ; and for his 
renunciation of all worldly pleasures, his desire to do public good 
and his complete reliance upon God — for all these virtues he 
deserves to be remembered by posterity for all time to come. 



DRAVIDIC NOTES. 


BY 

L. V. RaMASWAMI AIYAR; M.A., B.L.; 

Maharajas' s Collegey Ernakula^n. 

I. The front fricatives and Affricates of Dravidian. 


A. General . — The (Sibilant) fricative s and post-dental and 
palatal fricatives and affricates abound in Dravidian: — 



InitiaL 

MediaL 

Tamil 

... (to join) j 

kasappu (bitterness) 
paccai (greenness) 

Telugu 

... tsudii (to see) | 

ku(i)su (sit) 

cey (hand) — ( 

osdgti (to give) 

Kannada 

... cent (red) 

hesaru (name) 

Malayalam 

. . cal (channel) 

vesappti (hunger) 

Tulu 

... cadii (belly), serti 
(to join) 

rare^ 

Kui 

... sd (to die), sude (river) 

nespa (to fill) 

Kurukh 

... cd (to stink), sel 
(to push) 

asar (to fear) 

Gdndi 

. . . cod (to drop), si (to give) 

gars (to play) 

Brahui 

... ( ca (to understand) 

( sal (to stand) 

his (to bake) 


An examination of the above would show that the affricate 
c is rare in medial positions (except in Tamil and Mai. where it 
appears only in a doubled state cc,^) Tamil-MaL does not tolerate 
$ initially or medially. 

Initially c is frequent in Malayalam, Kurukh, Tulu, Brahiii^ 
while Kannada shows it occasionally. 

S initially occurs only in Tamil, and here probably it repre- 
sents only an older c (as the symbol in the native script shows), 

1. Medial s has in numerous cases turned into dj ox d in Tulu. 

2. For the reduplication Vide my paper on “ Inter-vocal Plosives 

and Accentual Influence” in Indim June, 1929. 
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especially as Malayalam, (an off-shoot of ancient Tamil) preserves 
the value of ;C ;in initial positions/ ■ ^ ^ 

5 medially k normal sound of the single medial front 
fricative in Tamil and Malayajam, while Kannada, Telogii and 
the Central and North Dravidian dialects show the dental sibi- 
lant s. 

Telogu preserves both s (ts) and c initially, according as the 
following vowel is dorsal or front in character. 

Tulu^ shows freely c and s initially, while occasional variants 
with initial s are also found. 

I propose to discuss in this paper the relationship of these 
sounds and their possible derivation. Before doing so, let me 
record here an observation (based upon the examination of dif- 
ferent families of languages), recently^ made by Pater Schmidt, 
that it is probable that fricatives are, in the history of phonetic 
development, secondarily derived from the plosives. 

One of the objects of this paper is to examine how far Pater 
Schmidt's conclusion may be justified in its application to Dra- 
vidian. ' 

Preliminarily it may be noted that initial c, s and s on the 
one hand, and medial i, s on the other, found in the different 
dialects, are in many cases related amongst themselves in each of 
the respective groups. This is proved by correspondences like 
the following : — 



Tam. Kui. 

Gondi. Kurukh. 

Mai. 

(to go, enter, etc.) 

sel sal 

sal sel 

cel 

(to die) 

sd $d 

sal khe 

cd 

( v'' may, to be 

ma’sal mdsa 

mas massd 

masakka 

changed) 


(axe) 



1, For explanations of the alternance of initial /, s and h in Tula, 
see my paper on “ The Secondary Velar Aspirate in Dravidian.” 

2, Page 286 of Die Sprachfamilien and Sprachenkreise der Erdc, 
where Pater Schmidt compares the phonetic incidence of the fricative 
in various groups of languages and says : ‘ Zusammenfassend lasst sich 
eine gewisse Wahrscheinlichkeit behaupten, dass die altesten Kultur- 
kreise keine Reibelaute gekannt haben and since the oldest culture 
— spheres, are equated more or , less with Language — Spheres, the 
secondary character of the fricative is indicated, 

III— 31 
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That in a large number of cases the sounds in each group 
are related, will be further clear from the following discussion. 

B. The question of medial fricatives and affricates may be 
taken up at first, as it is easier of solution and classification than 
the problem of the corresponding initial sounds. 

All medial fricatives are derivative in Dravidian 

{a) They may have developed originally from a front 
glide y e.g. Tamil pasumei (greenness <.pay)\ Kitnn. basir (belly 
— cf. Tam. bayiry,Km. kasa (to heat) <^ay; Gondi mas (to burn) 
<»«y; Kurukh pac (to be hungry) <.bay; Br. bis (to bake) <.biy, 
etc. 

(b) They are the palatalised resultants of original t under 
the influence of front vowels: — ^The cc of Tamil in the past tense 
affixes e.g. Adcc-, etc.; the past affix s of Brahui (<original t); 
Kui causative tiss (to feed) where ss < old causal affix-t; Gondi 
Past bases like guhc (having seized) where c < past affix t, etc. 

(c) An older k may also have been similarly turned into 
fricative in instances like following: — Tel. pr. affix fsM which is 
from original k; arki (nice) and ariii (rice); etc. 

(d) In the Central Dravidian dialects Kui and Gondi, s in 
some cases may be traced to the aspirate h : — Kui rispa (to settle 
down) where s< older h; Gon^i s in the causative affix st, alter- 
nating with hi, e.g. kisi irom AfAf, the causal of ki (to do). 

This is certainly modelled on the Indo-Aryan alternance of 
h and s, as in nih -f kama = niskama. h > s, is normally a change 
not native in Dravidian. 

The medial fricatives in Dravidian are, therefore, all deri- 
vative. 

C. So far as the initial sounds are concerned, the question 
of origin should be approached through the examination of 
forms that are cognate in meaning. 



Tam, Tel. ; Kami. i Kui. Gondi. Kunikh. » Brahui. j Tiilo, 
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It will be observed that the above-mentioned forms are 
closely related in form and meaning. In the first five the initial 
fricative {or affricate, as the case may be, of some dialects), 
corresponds to the back plosive k of others; while in the next five 
instances the correspondence is between t and the fricative. 

This opens up a problem worth pursuing, viz., whether and 
how far the fricatives^ in initial positions in Dravidian are trace- 
able to A and L 

The problem can be conclusively proved only if 

{a) it could be shown that 5 may not have changed to k 
and t in Dravidian ; 

(fe) the reasons inducing the change: i> fricative, and iy 
fricative are indicated ; and 

(c) a sufficiently large number of instances of the change 
are given, 

I, We shall start with the question of the relationship of 
initial and initial fricative. 

(i) Nowhere in Dravidian have we instances of an original 
fricative having changed into k under ordinary circumstances. 

(ii) Initial k- under the influence of a front vowel freely 
changes into the fricative. 


Kannada 

Tam. 

Brahui 

Kurukh 

(Small) Kinna 

sinna 

cunak^ 

sanni 

{vo^d) kenty cem 

suvappii 

khem 

kem 

(fire) dec 

kdy 


dec 


etc. etc. 




(iii) Initial k- followed by a dorsal vowel does not usually 
change into a fricative. No instances are available of the groups 


1. The initial fricatives of a nnmher of words in the central 
Dravidian dialects are traceable to the front on-glide y appearing 
before initial vowels of older bases {See I.H.Q,, March and June, 1929). 

2. The dorsal vowel -u- in the Brahui word represents older z- 

which, it roay be noted here, is in many cases represented by a- or u- 
in Brahni. The alternance of -z- and -zz- is common in the modern 
colloquial parlance of the South also ; cf . ;««-and mi (above), tura. Hr a 
(to open) etc. - 
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Ko- or Ku"^ having changed in any of the dialects into the frica- 
tive. 

The few cases of forms with i followed by the symbol 
that do show this change, have to be explained on the principle 
that Di’avidian a is sometimes front in character [-a] and that 
it changes often into less open vowels. It is, therefore, likely that 
these cases should be traced to the palatalising influence of the 
front character of the immediately following vowel. This view 
becomes all the stronger when we note that some of the Drav^dian 
dialects in such instances do show front vowels like e or i e.g., 

Brahui, ka (to die); Kurukh, khCf Central sai; Southern sa^ 
Mf sa etc. 

The conculsion, therefore, so far as initial k is concerned is 

that 

(a) there are instances in Dravidian of the change : ky 
fricative under the palatalising influence of front vowels, and 

(b) that when k is followed by a dorsal vowel it does not 
change at all. 

II. Now, we come to the question of i and the fricative. 
This question has three aspects : — 

(a) Whether t or the fricative is the original ; 

(b) If the dental plosive is not original in some cases, 
whether and how far we can postulate a change like kysyt ; 

(c) if i is found to be original and the fricative to be secon- 
dary, what exactly the course of change from/ to the fricative 
was. 

(a) There is reason to think that initial i should have been 
original in a large number of cases, if we judge from the greater 
or lesser correspondence of forms in the various dialects 

Southern Dr, Central Dr. Northern Dr. 

(Tamil, TeL, Kann.) fKui, Gondi) (Kurukh, Br.,) 
etc., ' Malto 

(to be fit) tag ; tan (self) tan (self) idn 

(to eat) tin tind Kurukh, tin 

• 1. It should be remembered that instances like kuruguj suruhgu, 
should be explained, on the principle stated supra in the footnote, of 
the alternance of 4- and -w-, as due to the palatalising of or some near 
front vowel. This fact is proved by the existence of cognate forms 
with the front vowel like sifr, sirungu etc. 
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(to open) iiraj Uira Gondi, itil (to open) Kurukh, 

ture etc,, 

(scorpin) tel Gondi, iiril (centipede) Br., telh 

(Scorpion), 

In this connection we may note that the change of c, i, 5 
to t is admittedly common in the colloquial dialects of the South 
and particularly in Tulu, In adaptations of Sanskrit words with 
initial sibilants, t is substituted for the sibilant 

Tam.: — iamayam for samayam ;iangaii for sangati, etc., 
etc. 

Tulu : — land for sand] ianja for sandhyd; while these are 
Sanskrit borrowings, the following appear to be native instances : 
tane (of cattle to be ^vtgns^ni) <sane <kane <Kdy; idr (to jump, 
cf. Tam. sdtu< ykd) etc., etc. 

This fact complicates the problem of the origin of t and the 
fricative of numerous native forms. How are we to determine 
which is original and which is secondary ? The only safe course 
would be to examine if in a SUFFICIENTLY large number of 
dialects, and particularly alike in South, Central and Northern 
Dravidian, the cognate forms show i instead of the fricative, in 
which case a presumption arises as to its original character. 

Let us take a few instances : — 

(i) A large number of cognate forms from the base tUy it, 
(light, etc.) appear with both initial t and the fricative in all 
Dravidian dialects. (Vide my paper on The Linguistic History 
of certain Dravidian Words'' in Vol. XX of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Journal of Letters), 

Hence we are not unjustified in thinking (so far as our pre- 
sent knowledge warrants) that t is original in this instance. 

(ii) ia-g (to fit, to be closely pressed, etc.) is a base with 
initial t which has numerous cognate forms in Sn., Central and 
Nn. Dravidian : — 

Sn, : — tag (to become fit), iatti (that which has become fit 
flattened^, tan (self), iattuga (spoon), taggu (to be humble), tang 
(to assist) etc. 

Central : — tagg (to be worn light), tan (self), tahgi (sister), 
ianji (father), tah (to chip off) etc. 

Nn. : — dagh (to measure), tan (self), tahkdr (to become 
oneself), iambas (father) etc. 
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Iiiitial /- therefore should be considered to be original in this 
instance 'also. : .. 

Similar explanations could be given for a number of other 
instances also. 

(b) The next question for consideration is whether in any in- 
stances the change : ky fricative yi could be postulated. Here, 
of course, only if the secondary character of / is proved at first, 
can any plausibility arise as regards the postulate. The few native 
instances given above illustrative of the change of 5>Lin Tuju, 
fall under this class. 

I give below a few other instances which raise the problem:— 


Kurukh, 

BrdhuL 

Central Dr, 

Sn, Dr, 

{to turn) kirr 

hir 

$nr, Ur 

sur, tir 

(to beat) khall 

hell 

Kui., salt (to tal 
(beat) 

(to move) ka 

ka 

far, sal 

tar, $el, sdr^ etc. 

(to be full) iumbu 

kuben 

(heavy) 

kup {{o fillj 

kumif itippti^ etc. 


The above are some instances of the possible correspondence 
ki fricative: t. They are very few; but few as they are, they do 
raise a problem which we cannot satisfactorily solve in the present 
state of our knowledge; the materials available are much too 
inadequate to enable us to come to any definite conclusion. 

(c) Despite the question raised by the facts adduced in (b) 
above, one thing is clear : — initial should have been original 
in a number of instances commonly found in Nn., Sn. andCentr, 
Dr, alike, and many of these original forms have also derivatives 
with initial fricatives. 

What we have now to see is the course of change along 
which, in these cases, the original i may have changed into a 
fricative; 


1. Nothing can be more misleading than to think that because 
there are instances of the change of s7 / in the South, and a few 
cases of the possible change (k 7 fricative 7 t ) — the initial fricative is 
original in Dravidian and that all cases of initial t are derived from 
the fricative. The determining factors are the following : — {jo) the 
existence of in cognate forms of numerous dialects; and {h) the 
undoubted original character of ^ in a large number of other forms 
which do not have alternative fricatives initially. 
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(i) Under the influence of a front vowel, palatalisation of 
t to c or i (and then a change back to s in some dialects) is 
possible: — 

Cf. Tamil tikku^ sikkti {to ht ctowded, etc.), Tnlu cippale 
(clamp), clntu fto burn, from ii)^ etc. Kui sik (to be scorched 
from /f), Brahui (to understand — cf. Southern teriy), Kurukh 
cind (ashes, from it)^ etc., etc. 

(ii) So far as cases, where initial t with a following dorsal 
vowel has changed into a fricative, are concerned, there are three 
possibilities: — 

(а) The original vowel may in some cases have been 
front in character— cf. the alternance of and -f- above refer- 
red to in Dravidian; and note also the front value of Dr. a in 
certain positions. 

(б) The change of t to a palatal fricative need not neces- 
sarily in all cases have been due to the influence of any palatal 
vowel; for the dental t may, by a slight rise in the point of arti- 
culation of the tongue, change with a slight leap to i. In this 
respect, ^ > i stands on a different footing from kys^ owing to 
the greater proximity of the points of production for t and s. 

(c) The change may have been in many cases a direct 
fricatisation of iys, and then s may have changed into i and 
thence to c [cl]. 

What exactly the process was in all those instances of origi- 
nal initial t — explained above as having subsequently changed 
into the fricatives, — we are not in a position to say definitively. 
The preference shown by Tamil, Kurukh and Malayalam for 
fricatives or affricates (as the case may be) with raised point of 

articulation, on the one hand, and the common occurrence 

of initial dental 5 for t in Tulu and the Central Dravidian dialects, 
on the other, are noteworthy. 

Conclusion. 

[а) Certain instances of initial Dravidian fricatives are 
traceable to the palatalisation of an original k. 

(б) Somi Initial fricatives are also traceable to original ty 
either through the process of fricatisation or palatalisation. 

(c) Medical fricatives are undoubtedly secondary. 

{d) All things considered, tlierefore, it appears as if the 
initial front sibilants and fricatives (dental, post-dental and palatal, 
and initial affricates are not original in Dravidian but derivative. 
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11.;:; One" AND three 'in':. Dravidian. 



ONE- 

THREE 

Tamil ■ 

orUf ondru f 

otirai mu{v)^ niimdru^ munti 

Telugu 

oka (ti) 

mudti 

Kannada, ' : ... 

ondu 

muduf niiindti 

Malayajam 

onnu 

munu 

TuIU; “ ■ ... 

onji 

ntuji 

Kui : .... 

TO 

mUy mundi 

Gondi 

undi 

mundu 

Kurukh 

ortj onta 

nubbj mund 

Brahui' ■ ... 

asif asit 

mu si, musit 

Malto 

orif ond 

tin (Indo-Aryan.) 

The history of 

the forms for 

*^ond* and ^Hhree” in Dravidian 


sheds interesting light on the origin and character of the alveolar 
plosive t and of the spontaneous nasals appearing in Dravidian 
before sonant plosives. 

(1) Tamil shows the most conservative form for ‘‘one"', in 
that or is constituted of the base o (one) and - r(from ir) the 
ancient Dravidian verb-forming and noun-forming affix (appear- 
ing in Uir, to appear; kur to sit; kulitj cold; veliTy whiteness etc.) 

ondru (one), the substantival form, is derived from or itself, 
the ndr group arising from stressed r which incorporates the 
alveolar t as ir, t subsequently having become sonatised into -d 
along with the production of the spontaneous nasal n. 

This change is more or less analogous to the change of 
kumbu (heap) from kuv (to heap), pdmbu (that which rushes, 
snake) from payvu, Ingu (to move) from z-gw, etc., etc. The 
plosive i in the constitution of stressed r was recognised, and 
the spontaneous nasal cropped up on the principle of accom- 
modative ease which also led to the sonatisation of i into d. 

An alternative explanation that might "be suggested is that 
ondru arose from + this i being traceable to the neuter de- 
monstrative which is employed for the formation of neuter nouns. 
The following facts, however, militate against this possibility: — 
{a) The change of awdr« to o iji^ of mundru to muj% and 
of dru to dji in Tulu is a uniform law in Tulu operating in all 
cases of r: maje (to forget-wam), kaje (blot-Aam), etc., etc. 

(6) The change of r to Ur in Tamil adjectival or transitival 
combinations cannot be explained otherwise than on the principle 
that stressed f incorporates the alveplar plosive /, , 
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(c) The argument that, zs iradu (two) and ay-du (five) 
show probably the affix -t-, the same affix may presumably have 
existed in ondrn and fnundru, is answerable by the instance of 
dni (six) which shows admittedly no affix but yet changes into 
dju in Tulu and sdj0 in Kui. A stage like ddm could be postu- 
lated for dru also though there are no separate forms for the 
ordinal and the cardinal here. 

In Tamil oiirai^ the voiceless character of the plosive was 
retained in a long form, and the spontaneous nasal was avoided 
as in many instances of other plosives in similar circumstances, 

(2) Tamil mundru similarly arises from mur (which was 
extant in Old and Middle Kann). The colloquial mwwii is from 
mundru^ with the dropping oi-d and-r. 

(3) Kannada ondu and mundu go back to ondru and mundru 
respectively. The alveolar changes into the dental almost regu- 
larly in similar circumstances in Kannada pandri, paudi 
(pig), KandrUf Kandu (calf), etc. Along with the change of the 
character of the plosive, the nasal also changes from an alveolar 
into a dental. 

Kannada mur shows the old base. 

(4) Telugu alone, of all the Dravidian dialects, fails to show 
the ancient formative affix r and its development in the form for 
ONE. oka is probably from the radical o + k (from keij to do), cf. 
Tamil o-kku in which an older r may possibly have existed ; 
similarly Tel. oka may probably be or + ka or it may be o + 

Tel. mudu (three) shows d which represents the alveolar d. 
The alveolar changes in Telugu into the cerebral almost regularly 
g., the oblique endings of the so-called irregular nouns of 
Telugu. 

(5) The Tulu forms are the results of a regular and uniform 
change in Tulu : — ^ 

(one) onji<ondri< odr <otr<or 
(three) miiji < miidr < miltr < mur. 

The equation : old Dr. r=:TuIu j (thi’ough jfr, or dr) is almost 
a law. 

(6) Kui ro (one) K(o) ro<i oru < or 

For stress-displacement in Kui, compare a number of words 
beginning with r in Kui rt$ (to burn < eri)^ ri (to set down < iri). 

The substantival rondo (one) shows the stress-displacement 
and the change of nd into the following r having dropped off. 
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Kui adjectival mun retains the : nasal of ndr^ dr having 
dropped out. 

The substantival munji ^mundrti <.mur cf. for the change, 
of r to j, Kiii pajji (pig) etc. 

(7) Kiirukh ori is metathetical for otr ( K oir < or). 

onia may be compared to Kannada ondu 

nubb (three) shows ^ far m and 66 for the old dorsal off- 
glide^^^.V'. ' , 

The other form mund is comparable to Kano, mund, 

(8) Gondi itndi (one) shows the cerebralisation of nd in older 
ndr, Cerebralisation is frequent in Gondi^ as in Telugii. 

mundu shows nd instead of ndr. For the neuter enuncia- 
tive vowel-f, cf. Gondi yeni (elephant) ne/f (field), puri (insect)* 

(9) Brahui asi (one) and miisi (three) are adjectival and asi-^t 

and are substantival. 

Two explanations are possible for these forms : — 

(i) asit< ay it < ay itr<o{j)ir <a4-fr— and a similar 

change for 0 appears as a in Br. as illustrated by mand 

(lame— cf. Southern mondi)ypattak (short of stature — cf. Kannada 
puttu), khall (to beat), etc. For the change of -y- to -s-, cf. 
Brdhui pas-tmj has-ing^ etc. 

According to this explanation, is from the hiatus-filling 
glide y, and t is the cerebralised form of alveolar /. 

In this view, asi and rnifsf would only be differentiated 
vzrimts of asit 2 ind nuisit, 

(ii) asi and mffsf may be considered as original in Br., and 
t only an affix conferring the substantival meaning ; if so, the 
derivation of asi and musi would be similar to that of Tulu onji 
and with this difference that while Tulu retains the original 
0 and develops j (with the spontaneous nasal in the form for one), 
Brahui shows a- and -s-. 

In this view, / may also be regarded as an analogic intrusion 
from irat (two). 

The fact that none of the Dr. dialects shows a hiatus-filling 
glide y between o and the affix {i)r m the forms for OiVF, would 
point to the latter explanation of the Br. forms as being more pro- 
bable than the former. 
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A NOTE ON 
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P. P. S. Sastki, b.a, (Oxon.), m.a. (Madras), M. R. A. S.; 

O fficiating Additional Professor of Sanskrit^ Presidency 
College, Madras. 

Students of South Indian History will be particularly inte- 
rested to hear that there exists in the Tanjore Palace Library, a 
rare manuscript known as The Brhadisvara Mahatmya '' or 
The Cola Varhsavalicaritram This work is described as an 
extract from the “Bhavisyottara Puranam''. The name ^^Brhadi- 
svara Mahatmya ** is evidently because of the most important 
topic discussed within. The origin, construction and develop- 
ment of the Brhadisvara temple known as The big temple 
Tanjore'" is described in detail. In and around this main topic, 
the history of the Cola kings of Tanjore numbering sixteen in 
all and covering a period of nearly 112 centuries is narrated with 
a great wealth of detail, drawing particular attention to the chief 
events in each king's reign. The work is in 30 chapters. 

Chapters I and II narrate the conversation between Parvati 
and Isvara regarding the resuscitations of the famous shrines and 
places of pilgrimage in the beginning of each Yuga after they 
had been destroyed in the Pralaya preceding. 

In Chapter III are given the territorial divisions of Southern 
India, the resuming of the reigns of the kings that held sway over 
them, and in particular the history of Cola kings, characterising 
them as great devotees of . Siva fired with a consuming love to 
practice all the meritorious deeds that are characteristic of a true 
devotee of Siva. 

Chapter IV deals in general with various kinds of charitable 
works carried out by the Cola kiiigs. 
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In Chapter V, we have the beginning of the history of the 
Cola kings. Kiilottiihga of the Solar race is referred to as the 
first of the line. The Lord (Isvasa) tests the devotion of Kulot- 
tiinga and his wife Komala by appearing before them as a mendi- 
cant at midnight in need of alms. Pleased with the devotion 
shown by the couple, the Lord blesses them and assures them 
that till the 16th of their race, he and his successors would hold 
undisputed sway over the southern regions. 

Chapter VI and VII deal in detail with the reign of Kulot- 
tunga Cola which is stated to have extended to 90 years. Kulot- 
timga Cola is succeeded by his son Deva Cola. 

In Chapter VIII, we are informed that Deva Cola married 
Soundarya Valll of the family of Kamika and restored several 
temples during his reign of 60 years. He was succeeded by liis 
son Sasisekhara Cola who, with his concert CampakavalH continu- 
ed the good works of his father during his reign of 70 years, the 
most important of them being the construction of a Grand Anicut 
above Srirangam. 

In Chapter IX, we find that Sasisekhara Cola was succeeded 
by Sivalinga who, with his wife Padmavalli held his court pro- 
bably near Tiruvalur paying his daily homage to the Lord 
Thyagaraja there. We are also informed that his son Vira Cola 
killed by accident a calf caught in his chariot wheels. It is stated 
that the mother-cow's groans attracted the attention of the king 
who, when informed that it was his own son who had killed the 
calf, immediately ordered that the real ends of justice should be 
met and therefore, the same chariot must be made to pass over 
his son's body in the presence of the aggrieved cow. The act 
was actually done and both the calf and the young prince lay 
dead, when a divine voice was heard to acclaime the greatness of 
the king in dealing out impartial justice, in appreciation of which 
the Gods themselves were pleased to revive the dead calf and the 
young prince. Sivalinga's rule seems to have extended to 6 
years at the end of which he was succeeded by his son Vira 
Cola, who regined over the Cola Country with his wife Hemavalli 
for as along a period as 87 years. 

Chapter X begins with the story of the accession to the 
throne of Karikala, the son of Viracdla. It was in Karikala's 
court that the great Saivite Philosopher Haradatta of Kanjaniir 
held the honoured post of the king^s preceptor. It is stated that 
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the king was suddenly attacked with black leprosy. Smarting 
under it, the king sent for his chief preceptor Haradatta and 
asked him to advise him. 

In Chapter XI, he is reported to have performed a big sacrifice 
for 40 days at the end of which the Lord Agnisvara, the titular 
diety of Kanjanur appeared to him in a dream and informed 
him that the king's malady could be got rid of, if the king under- 
took a pilgrimage to the river Narmada to bring a big linga of 
Siva and build a temple and consecrate the image duly and fittingly 
in Tanjore. 

Chapter XI I heals with the narration of the dream by Hara- 
datta to the king at Tanjore. 

Chapter XIII deals with the preparations for the pilgrimage 
including the entrusting of the construction of the gapura to the 
famous sculptor Soma Varma already well known to all by his 
exquisite work in ih& gopur a of the Ekamranatha temple at 
Conjeevaram. 

Chapter XIV narrates the bringing of the image from the 
river Narmada. 

Chapter XV deals with the story of the actual construction of 
the big tower. Even at the end of 12 years the foundation had 
not been completed. We are informed that Soma Varma’s own 
son who had come to visit his father after the latter’s absence of 
12 years found fault with the proportion of the base for the tower 
and advised the king to remodel it suitably. The father was con- 
vinced of his miscalculation. The father and son set to work 
together and constructed the tower. 

Chapter XVI deals with the Kumbhabhiseka. The sacred 
linga was named Brhadisvara and the goddess was named 
Brhannayaki. The Kumbhabhiseka was celebrated on a grand 
scale. 

We are informed in Chapter XVII that during the celebration 
of the Caitrotsavam on the 12th day, the king Karikala bathed in 
the sacred tank Sivaganga adjoining the temple and found him- 
self ctiretTof all signs of his black leprosy as soon as he emerged 
from the sacred waters. The king was immensely pleased as 
also his ministers, courtiers and the public. After a successful 
reign of 90 years, the king was succeed by his son Bhiraa Cola. 

Chapter XVIII deals with the rule of Bhima Cola who, with 
his queen Vidyullata, the daughter of a Kerala prince, carried on 
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the administration for a period of' '.77 years continuing the acts of 
charity so dear to the Cola rulers. ' He was in turn succeeded by 
his son Raja Rajendra C51a who married Kamalinl^ the daughter 
of Kulasekhara Pandya, 

Chapter XIX deals with the reign of Raja Rajendra Cola 
extending 0¥er 78 years. ■ He w'aS' succeeded by his son Viramar- 
tanda. 

Chapter XX deals with the reign of Viramartanda, who with 
his queen Manikkavallika, daughter of a Cera prince held sway 
for 66 years. To Viramartanda is given the credit of reconstruct- 
ing the Kohkanesa temple in Tanjore. 

Chapter XXI deals with the story of the Kohkanesa temple. 

In chapter XXII, we are informed, that Kirti Cola succeeded 
his father Viramartanda. Kirti C51a married Kamalini, the 
daughter of Suryasekhara Pandya. Among his works of public 
benefaction, particular mention is made of the laying out of the 
river Kirtimati. Kirti C51a reigned for 49 years and was succeed- 
ed by his son Jaya Cola, 

In chapter XXI 11 we are informed that Java Cola married 
Kahcana Mala, daughter of a Kerala prince and reigned for 60 
years, revelling in acts of piety and public charity. We are 
also told that Jaya Cola carried out vast improvements to the 
Brhadisvara temple. 

Chapter XXIV informs us that Jaya Cola was succeeded by 
his son Kanaka Cola. Kanaka C5Ia married Campakahgi of the 
Vikrama race and reigned for 70 years. 

In chapter XXV, we are informed that Kanaka C5Ia was suc- 
ceeded by his son Sundara C5la. Sundara Cola with his queen 
CitravalH, the daughter of a Cera prince reigned for 60 years. 
Sundara Cola had a daughter named Utpalavati who was given in 
marriage to a Pandya prince. Various tests of Sundara Cola's 
devotion to the Lord are narrated in detail. The story of how 
Sundara Cola committed the heinous crime of murdering a brah- 
min unconsciously is also told. 

In Chapter XXVI, the king's sufferings, mental and other- 
wise due to his heinous crime are narrated in detail. 

Chapter XXVII deals with the details regarding the processes 
through which the king Sundara Cola got rid of all the effects of 
his crime by worshipping the Lord Siva in Madhyarjuna or the 
modern Tiruvadamarudur, 
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Chapter XXVIII narrates the story of Kalakala, the son of 
Sundara Cola. Kalakala married Gunavati, the daughter of a 
Kerala prince and ruled for 70 years. The restoration of the 
temple of Talavanesvara during Kalakaia’s time is narrated. 

Chaptes XXIX tells us the story of Kalyana Cola, son of Kala- 
kala. Kalyana Cola married Kalyani, the daughter of a Pandya 
prince and ruled the C5la country for 67 years, Kalyana C5Ia car- 
ried out great works of reconstruction. Particular mention is 
made of his significant contribution to the reconstruction of the 
Sri Nataraja temple at Chidambaram. Kalyana Cola was suc- 
ceeded by his son Bhadra Cola who along with his queen Sub- 
ha dra reigned over Cola country for 70 years. Towards the close 
of this chapter, we have a resuming of f he reigns of all the sixteen 
Cola kings with specific mention of their particularly brilliant 
acts of charity or devotion. 

Chapter XXX gives a concise description of the several 
places of pilgrimage dear and wholy to the followers of Siva. 

Thus, this important manuscript deals with the reigns of the 
sixteen Cola kings giving continued genealogy spread over a 
period of approximately 113 centuries. This is of course a 
puranic account. How far this is supported by the existing his- 
torical data is a matter for further investigation. In and through 
the puranic account, there lie embedded valuable tit-bits of his- 
torical information. 

Any critical student of South Indian History will usually in- 
form us that the great temple of Brhadisvara was built in the 
beginning of the 11th century A. D., during the time of Raja 
Rajendra Cola. But the manuscript before us informs us defini- 
tely that it was built really during the time of Karikala C51a, the 
grand-father of Rajarajendra Cola. We are further informed that 
it was Jaya C5la, the great-grand-son of Raja-Rajendra Cola who 
carried out extensive improvements to the Brhadisvara temple. 

My interest in narrating in detail the above story as found in 
the Manuscript before us is mainly to call the attention of the 
South Indian History to the existence of this manuscript, to ena- 
ble them to shed more light upon the forgotten pages of the 
History of Tanjore. 
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; A NOTE ON VAITANDIKA ANDAVYAPADEgyA., ; : , 

BY 

R Nagarajasarma, Esq., M.A., L.T, 

In the course of his review of my polemical pamphlet en- 
titled Romance in Indian Philosophy appearing on pages 279 
and 280 of the Journal of Oriental Research for July-October, 
1928, and in the course of his contribution on Recent work in 
Indian Thought — By Indian writers/’ published in the NEW 
ERA ” for December, 1928, Mahamahopadhyaya Vidyavacaspati 
Prof. S. Kuppuswamy Sastriar characterises me tu be a rising 
vaiiandika/' and observes that Prof. S. Radhakrishnan’s critic, 
i,e,f my humble self nods in his remarks about the professor’s 
rendering of the term avyapadesya/" In the course of this 
note, 1 beg leave to maintain that I have not nodded at all. 

, , : 

It has been suggested to me curiously enough, that the term 
vaitandika ” contains a sinister or a dubious compliment and 
its use is tantamount to damning me with faint praise ! A friend of 
mine went to the extent of pointing out a passage in the ‘‘Sahkalpa- 
suryodaya/’ to the effect that <*vaitandika” is a person to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered vaitandika-^vetandah-nira^ 
santyah” When the term was applied to me by a correspondent 
in the columns of the Hindu/’ who endeavoured in vain to 
defend Prof. S. Radhakrishnan’s translation of the term **Praitiya-^ 
samuipdda'* against my criticisms, I explained that the term 
** vaitandika ” could be rightly applied to one who, while hiding 
from his opponents his own metaphysical theories, just finds fault 
with the latter’s arguments, and as I made my position quite clear 
at that time, the correspondent was mistaken in applying it to me. 

Prof. Sastriar now remarks that I successfully play the 
role of a rising vaitandika in my pamphlet. I take it as a com- 
pliment I am aware that a popular usage has converted the 
term into a sinister appellation. Nobody need take any cogni- 
sance of that. In support of ray contention that Prof. S. Radha- 
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krishnan is not acquainated with the original Sanskrit texts, I have 
mentioned instances. 1 am not bound to develop my own philo- 
sophical doctrines in a pamphlet which is admittedly and avowed- 
ly polemical. When and if I feel any inward dynamic urge to 
undertake any constructive work, I shall certainly accomplish one, 
but failure to feel any such or respond to any such urge is hardly 
the justification why I should not find fault with the constructive 
work done by others. 

Discussing the value and validity of vitanda, the author of 
“ nyayavarlika ” writes ; “ eke-tavad-varnayanti-nisprayojana~ 
dUsanamatratvat — . . . Paksam-yo-na-sthapayati-sa-vaitandika- 
ucyate...etc.’’ (P. 16, Vindhyeswariprasad Edition of Vartika.) I 
am sure Prof, Kuppuswamy Sastriar has deliberately used the 
term vaitandika in the sastraic connotation, and that is certainly 
complimentary to me. Vacaspatimisra follows suit. “ Tasmai- 
vitandapi-prayojanavati. ” (P. 35 Nyayavartikatatparyapka, 

Benares Edition.) Madhva in his work “ Kathalaksana ” has ex- 
plained that vitapda is a perfectly legitimate and logical weapon 
of polemics or controversy. There is an important recognition 
of the maxim that pearls should not be cast before swine. Vitan- 
davada is the only go. As a character in Tempest says that the 
effect of having learnt language is to abuse the teacher himself, 
one might not be inclined to place one’s philosophical doctrines 
before the public or before one's opponents lest the latter should 
scoff at them. So, a party to the controversy or metaphysical 
debate is at perfect liberty to confine himself to a purely destruc- 
tive criticism or annihilation of the arguments of his opponent. 
Such a controversy loses nothing by being styled vitanddvada, 

I can mention another point. In the innermost orthodox 
circles of papdits, a Madhva is considered to be a vaitandika both 
by Advaitins and Visistadvaitins. He repays the compliment 
with compound interest. To a Visistadvaiti, DvaitI and an Advaiti 
are vaitandikas. To a Dvaiti both the Advaiti and Visistadvaiti 
are vaitandikas. When passions are stirred up, language is freely 
used. The Sankalpasuryodaya has some opponents in view 
when the term vaitandikavetanda is used! He who runs may read. 

ii 

Prof. S. Radhakrishnan renders the term “avyapadesyam ” 
into " inexpressible”. With great respect to Prof. S. Kuppuswamy 
Sastriar, I think it necessary to point out that the translation 
is indefensible. Prof. Sastriar remarks (1) that it would be 
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easy to maintain from the point of view of the Tatparyacarya, that 
Prof. S. Kadhakrishnan's rendering of the term is not wrong, and 
(2) that it would not be less easy to maintain that I am needlessly 
creating a mist over one of the alternative interpretations of that 
term given by Vatsyayana in his Bhasya, Let me deal with the 
two contentions of Mr. Sastriar seriatim. 

What does the Tatparyacarya establish ? ^^Taira^^namarahu 
tam-avikalpakam^nasti- i/i- ye - vipraiipadyanie- ianmatmnapacu 
klrmrupanyasyaii^bhdsyakdrah etc.** (P. 82, Et. seq. Benares 
Edition. Tatparyatika.) There is an extreme view which seeks 
to hold that there is no form of perception, no form of awareness, 
no form of knowledge, without reference to a Sabda, a linguistic 
symbol. This view is to be refuted. Bhasyakara wanted to 
secure the refutation. Tatparyacarya mentions that the Bhasya- 
kara so wanted. For pucca, first-rate, sense-perception what is re- 
quired is Indriyartha-sannikarsa, Le.^ appropriate contact bet- 
ween sense-organ and object by means of the adequate stimulus 
as the modern psychologist would put it. Regressively go back 
to the first perception of the newborn babe to which the world is 
a big, booming, and buzzing confusion, which is also to be in- 
cluded in the definition as any other form of perception. In 
what sense is perception inexpressible ? I quite appreciate the 
anxiety of the Bhasyakara and Tatparyacarya to establish the 
existence of Avikalpaka or the Nirvikalpaka, but in that type of 
nebulous perception, the noteworthy feature is that though thex-e 
is the required contact with the object and the sense-organ, lin- 
guistic symbols do not function in any manner to describe or 
characterise the said contact. There may be overt description 
or may not I shall put the matter in other terms. The modern 
psychologist asks Is imageless thinking possible ? ” Very often 
we employ the verbal image. We do not stop even to conjure up- 
the images in normal cases. They rapidly succeed one another 
in us. Names, linguistic symbols are of a later origin. Refer- 
ence to them should not be incorporated in the definition of 
sense-perception. That is the central doctrine. 

What sense does it make when it is stated that sense-percep- 
tion is inexpressible'"? Prof, S. Radhakrishnan is complimented 
by Mr. Sastriar on his expository brilliance. Suppose a 
western psychologist ora logician reads the account of Prof, 
S. Radhakrishnan that perception is ** inexpressible What will 
he understand ? Why inexpressible ? Has the perceptual 
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cosmos been struck beautifully or pathetically dumb? Does 
it get vocal at all ? If so when and under what circumstances ? 
Analyse adult perception* Analyse the hypothetical first 
perception of the new-born babe. Contact between the sense- 
organ and some stimulii like sound, light, etc., there is. The 
contact guarantees perception. But later in life, either for pur- 
poses of communication or some other social exigency, form, 
quality, time, space, clothed in verbal linguistic symbols enter 
as factors in perception. The Sutrakara, the Bhasyakara and 
the Tatparyacarya are one in their anxiety to exclude reference 
to linguistic symbols from the definition of Pratyaksa* 

Jayanta examines a number of alternatives that are sought to 
be excluded from the definition by the term avyapadesya into the 
details of which I do not propose to and need not in fact enter at 
all to show the untenability of Prof. S. Radhakrishnan's trans- 
lation. He points out that Vacaspatimisra's interpretation is not 
accepted by some. 

In the light of the Tatparyatika, I beg to submit it is impos- 
sible to defend Prof. S. Radhafcrishnan's translation. Thein- 
expressibility of sense-perception is a misnomer. The rendering 
is wrong, lock, stock and barrel. 

Prof. Sastriar complains that I needlessly create a mist over 
one of the alternative interpretations of that term Avyapadesya 
by Vatsyayana in his Bhasya. In the present context, there is no 
alternative interpretation. If it is elsewhere, it is nihil ad rent to 
the present context. He concludes Tasmat asdbdamarthajnd-^ 
nam indriydrihasannikarsotpannamJ' (P. 14. Calcutta Edition.) 
He is not offering any alternative interpretation at the given con- 
text sdbdani prasajjyetaj' He raised the query and answered 
asdbdamJ' The perceptual awareness though linked at definite 
stages with names, and linguistic symbols, these latter do not 
cause or produce the former. The latter at definite stages of 
adult linguistic growth do give rise to perceptions which have to 
be ruled out from the definition essayed by the Sutrakara. On 
page 87 of the Nyayamanjari, Jayanta after having discussed a 
number of alternative interpretations of the term avyapadesya, 
and after having indicated or identified what concepts were exact- 
ly intended to be excluded from the definition by the insertion 
of the term avyapadesya, from time to time, mentions that after 
all some would like to go back to a view championed by jaran- 
naiydyikaSj old decrepit, senile logicians, and reading between 
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the lines of the text, I . am'^snre. that the Sfitrakara and 
Bhasyakara were anxious to secure the exclusion of any reference 
to any linguistic system or linguistic symbols from the definition 
of sense-perception, the differentia of which is just what is caused 
by contact of object with sense-organs (of course Avyabhicari). 

Let me illustrate. Suppose a child a few months old is con- 
fronted with Bernard Shaw's beard. The form, the shape, the 
waviness of the beard will all be perceived by the child but there 
would be no realisation of the object qua Shaw's beard which is 
the result of training in linguistic symbols and imagery as the 
outcome of social existence. Contact of object with sense-organs 
is just what is necessary to constitute perception (of course 
Avyabhicari). 

It is possible to bring up a child on a lonely island and 
make it the monarch of all it surveys. No one speaks to it. Its 
physical and physiological vrants are satisfied. It is bound to 
perceive the colour of an evening sky and hear the noise of birds. 
Sensations from external reality it would have, but, the form, 
colour, touch, smell, ei hoc would not ‘be designated with linguis- 
tic symbols. The reference to the latter should be excluded from 
the definition of perception. 

Prof. S. Radhakrishnan writes Vatsyayana holds that an 
object may be perceived with or without the apprehension of its 
name." One asks, in utter despair, what if? Vatsyayana's meaning 
on the other hand is, as I have explained, that, in fixing down the 
definition of sense-perception, and marking in clear relief the 
boundaries of connotation, you should restrict yourself to contact 
of the sense-organ with external reality, through the instrumen- 
tality of a specialised sensory structure and the adequate stimulus* 
For the life of me, I can never understand how anybody could 
come forward to defend Prof. S. Radhakrishnan's translation of 
avyapade^a into ^inexpressible". 

I plead not guilty to the charge of having created any mist! 
Creation of mist in the tropical tracts in which we live is by no 
means easy, or practical politics. If according to Prof. S. Kuppu- 
swamy Sastriar's own showing, there is an alternative interpreta- 
tion of the term given by Vatsyayana, I should be exonerated from 
the charge of having created a mist with a view to obscuring a 
legitimate and logical interpretational issue. At any rate, I am 
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entitled to inquire why Vatsyayana embarks on alternative inter- 
pretations. Are all the alternatives equally valid? If so, what may 
be the motive of multiplying them ? Or is Vatsyayana dissatisfied 
with one alternative and has suggested another? 

Look at the question from any point of view or angle of 
vision you please ; I find it impossible to . admit that I have 
nodded in my remarks about the utter untenability of Prof. 
S. Radhakrishnan’s translation of the term avyapadesya as “ inex- 
pressible.” Why on earth inexpressible ? Is it inexpressible by 
the child that has a perception ? Or is it by the adult ? In my 
illustration, the adult who takes the child to Shaw knows, and 
he expresses that the child perceives the beard and terrified, 
bursts forth into a cry. The child itself when it masters the 
linguistic technique would “express ” its perceptions in language. 
The inexpressibility of perception is thus a pseudo concept. It 
cannot stand a moment’s scrutiny. 

iii 

I^t me now conclude the note. 

(1) Vitanda is a necessary form of debate, dialectic, 
or disputation. Jalpa and Vitanda are necessary even as 
Vada. Otherwise the Sutrakara would not have mentioned 
them at all. Vitandavada comes in handy especially when 
one of the parties to the controversy, i.e., vaitandika is not 
willing to reveal his own constructive theories. He may 
not choose to reveal them for a number of reasons. No agency 
can compel him to reveal them. If vitanda is necessary 
vaitandika has his place in the sun ! He cannot be banned or 
exterminated summarily by anybody’s fiat. A barbed fence is 
necessary to protect truth. Jalpa and vitanda might be regarded 
such a fence (literally fence of thorny branches) (Nyayasutra IV-ii- 
50). I am at perfect liberty to take and I do take the term 
vaitandika applied to me as an ungrudging compliment paid to 
me by an eminent authority of the type of Prof. Sastriar. . 

(2) Prof. S. Radhakrishnan’s translation of the term avya- 
padesya as “inexpressible” is indefensible. Reference to linguistic 
system, linguistic symbols, technical terms, even designations like 
form, weight, pressure etc. should be excluded from a definition 
of Pratyaksa — ^sense-awareness. The most appropriate definition 
is Indriyartha-Sannikarsoipannam-Jnanam-avyapadesyam etc. 
Knowledge due to contact of object with sense-organ (f.e., know- 
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ledge of object as it is, and as it appears to be) is Pratyaksa, 
sense-perception. If after a perusal of this note, Prof. Sastriar 
still thinks I have nodded, I am ready to take consolation in the 
eternal reminder Homer nods r' By the way, may I point 
out that Vacaspatimisra himself reveals a tendency to nod ? On 
page 82 he does not include the term avyapadesya as part of 
definition, and yet on the next page, he writes: Lakmnagaiena 
. . , , avyapadeiyapadena sucitamJ** 


"^'While I readily appreciate the correctness of Mr. Sarma's inter- 
pretation of the word Faitandika I cannot help differing from Mr. Sarma 
in the interpretation of the term avyapadesya. Nor can I help thinking 
that Mr. Sarma still persists in nodding, while -Vacaspatimisra nowhere 
nods, [S. K. Sastri]. 


Ill 


RAMABHYUDAYA. 


BY 

R. Ramamurti, m. a., 

American College, Madura^ 

That the plays which have dramatized the story of the 
Ramayana outnumber those that have not is a proposition, I 
think; to which every one may subscribe. This dictum is appli- 
cable not only to the world of current dramas but also to such 
forgotten dramas as linger in our memory through references or 
extracts in such comprehensive treatises as the Abhinavabharatl, 
the Srngaraprakasa etc. 

The Ramabhyudaya is one of the many Rama-plays that 
exist only through references. That Yasovarman, the patron of 
Bhavabhuti; was the author of this drama is plainly expressed by 
Abhinavagupta in his commentary on the Dlivanyaloka, namely 
the Locana. 

^ cr#^T ii 


Locana — 

^ sr %5qT i m wm 

f#) W II 

(Dhvanyaloka — Locana, page 148 .) 


This extract is significant. Anandavardhana observes that 
alteration in or deviation from, works like the Ramayana is per- 
missible only when it is in consonance with its predominant 
Rasa. As Abhinavagupta observes, Rama, a Dhirodatta, 
<5.1x1) if pictured as a Dhiralalita ('^l<«f« 4 d), will certainly be 
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against the tone of the Ramuyana. In support of his statement 
Anandavardhana quotes a metrical bit. =WT(f%)CT;” 

which Abhina\’agupta not only identifies as that of Yasovarman 
from his Ramabhyudaya but also furnishes us with another foot 
of the verse, namely,” qwsJfR”. This verse 

of Yasovarman which tells us that no unjustifiable deviation has 
been made from the story of the Ramayana should certainly, as 
one can easily infer, be found in the prastavana of the Rama- 
bhyudaya* 

The date of Yasovarman has been already fixed by scholars 
at 713 A. D. Now we may reconstruct the plot of the drama 
from the following extracts : — 

Rdmdbhyttdaya, 

1 

(voL II, page 491, A. BharatL) 

^|JTT5r i 

^ II 

(vol. II, page 504, A. B. BharatL) (vol. II, page 485, Prakasa.) 

(vol. II, page 531, A. Bharati.) 
(vol. Ill, page 13, A Bharati.) 

, W‘-‘m 

I Jf =51 qft’W'iRr- 

j#i I cf5r =^ Jiltt%;T giiisq^fii^ifii || 

jrrtT?; — ?^if^ ! ^ ctito 

I 3F^ i^Riq ^ II 

cr^: — ( 3 tt: I 


^5ri: 



I 


^ifsfi II 

(vol. II, page 472, S. Prakasa.) 


Ill— 34 
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m ?|JTF35:% ?ftcn«ri: <#qEEr arorffra; ll 

(page 29, Dasarflpaka.) 

5TR ^ts 4 — w— i 

(P. 6-142, Sahityadarpana.) 

cTvrw 11 

m t jns^CTcT: I 

(page 210, Bhavaprakasa.) 

qsT gqf# crf^ci%oig«q^ II 

w ft i 

(page 221, Bhavaprakasa.) 

(page 247, Bhavaprakasa.) 
f|cw{^ jRiqcT m I 
?r 4iir^s^q=q5T iq|^sgcq^(%s#f II 
qqr t ?fqpi?^Tficnqf?oTNicT: | 
qfCi[%^ iwr 11 

(page 242, Bhavaprakasa.) 

qqi ?wp=3?:q 

mm'.~ (air^itt) m-‘ qiw^cigl^ i f% ^ ? 

'^5?qr g’^q?; ^qr ^^qo|5i 

=q ei 'qq>r^[qiqf §#r^sfeigcft^ ll 

(page 325, Kavyanusasana). 

frqr Jiqqit ^r: f=qT^qq%q “jtwh qw’’ 

gq^q^ ll 

(vol. II, page 299, A. Bharati,) 
As in .the Krtyaravana, we can easily infer the story in the 
opening act of this drama. AVe find that the plot of the second 
act consists in the abduction of Sita and the schemes of Ravana. 
Hence the opening act, probably like the Krtyaravana, began 
with the history of the exiled Rama, Laksmana and Sita, 
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The plot of the play seems to be this. Rama, Laksmana and 
Sita lead a happy life in the forest, Havana wants to carry away 
Sita at the instigation of the disfigured Surpanakha, He consults 
his friends and ministers. 

Havana starts the discussion by saying that since the abduc- 
tion of one's wife means a consequential ignominy and shame 
for the husband, no other plan will be more retaliative than the 
abduction of .Sita. To accomplish his task, Havana seeks the aid 
and alliance of Marica, thinking that he will readily respond to 
the royal request. His ardent expectation meets with a keen dis- 
appointment. Marica gives a dignified reply. He asks Havana 
to be considerate when speaking of Rama, He plainly and pro- 
vokingly tells Havana that to bring about ignominy on Rama is 
an impossible. To hear plain truth especially when it exposes 
one’s defect is always uncomfortable and Havana after hearing 
this defence of Rama lashes himself to fury, extols his own 
strength and thunders forth abuses on Marica. Marica finally 
yields with reluctance and Havana achieves his desire by carry- 
ing off Sita. This seems to be the plot of the second act. 

In the third act Rama and Sugriva meet and pledge them- 
selves to be friends for life. Sugriva sends his monkeys in 
search of Sita with a solacing message. In due course of time 
war happens and Havana resorts to black magic. He creates by 
magic a living image of Sita and kills it in the very presence of 
Rama and Laksmana. Even necromancy fails to bring about 
Havana’s success. Rama, and through him righteousness, wins. 

After returning to Ayodhya, Rama spends a life of unalloyed 
happiness but the slander of the public questioning the chastity 
of his wife makes him banish Sita to the forest. Poor pregnant 
Sita gives birth to twin sons in the hermitage of Valmiki. 

Rama finds that life without Sita is but an arid desert and 
hence under the pretext of an Asvamedha sacrifice, as Abhinava- 
gupta pointedly observes, tries to bring back Sita. In this he 
succeeds and both are united. The monkeys and the raksasas 
headed by Sugriva and Vibhisana attend the coronation ceremony. 

This then is the plot of the drama. The dramatist has de- 
viated from the Ramayanain that he has made the Asvamedha 
sacrifice a device to bring about the union of Rama and Sita. 

The term ‘ Ramabhyudaya ' is significant since it suggests 
the coronation of Rama, It comprises six acts and the author 
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has admirably succeeded in presenting such a long story in such 
a short compass. The Ramabhyudaya seems to be a high class 
drama since even Kuntaka praises it. 

All the anthologies quote from Yasovarman’s Ramabhyii- 
daya. The verses so quoted number nearly ten and a reading 
of these verses make our hearts throb^ nerves tingle and pulses 
beat They are so realistic in their tender pathos, so natural in 
their plain appeal that they thrill our hearts, kindle our emo- 
tions, raise pleasure from the bosom of pain and sweep us on 
with force to the source and soul of eternal delectation, namely 
Rasa. 



w. 

GHANTAKA. 


BY 

R. Ramamurti, Esq., M. a., 

American College ^ Madura. 

Ghantaka is a poet mentioned by Abhinavagupta in the Abhi 
navabharati. The following is the reference : — 

sqp# I cTSff 

^ wm ^ wcTT wnwr i 

5 T 3 snfqicicqqfi- 1 ^ II 

(vol. II, page 468; A. Bharati.) 
It may be guessed that Ghantaka was an alankarika and 
differed from his predecessors. He might have set forth his 
views in some treatise. In the anthologies we find the following 
verse ascribed to him ;— 

^ fqflpgi: 1 

fqFi’ ^ 

qqq; tr 


(verse 82, Subhasitavali.) 

This verse seems to be an invocatory stanza. Ghantaka 
might have tried his skill also in the realm of poetic creation. 

The date of Ghantaka can be easily fixed. The extract from 
the Abhinavabharatl plainly tells us that Ghantaka differs from 
Sankuka's opinion as regards the number of Nayikas 
Naturally he should have been posterior to Sahkuka and since 
Abhinavagupta refers to Ghantaka's views he should be prior to 
Abhinava. Thus the date of Ghantaka falls between the dates of 
Sahkuka and Abhinavagupta. He should therefore have flourish- 
ed between 840 and 1020 A. D. 


In III and IV above, the references to the Abhinanabharati 
Syngaraprakasa and Bhavaprakasa are all to the manuscripts of these 
works in the Govt. Ort. Mss. Library, Madras. 



EDITORIAL. 


In inviting the attention of the public to the newly started 
Department of Islamic studies in the Visvabharati University 
under the able guidance of Dr. Julius Germanus, Professor of 
Islamic Studies at the Oriental Institute of the Royal Hungarian 
University, Budapest, who has been recently elected to the 
Nizam Islamic chair for Islamic studies, we are glad to observe 
that this department will stimulate interest in Islamic learning 
which has long been undeservedly neglected and will serve the 
cause of Islam in the best way possible. Apart from its literary 
value, the general benefit derived from such educational propa- 
ganda can in no way be exaggerated. The syllabus drawn up by 
the learned Professor as given below is comprehensive and affords 
ample scope to tackle the problem of Islamic studies in a satis- 
factory way. We hope that the good example set forth by the 
Visvabharati University will be promptly followed by other acade- 
mical institutions in India. 

PROGRAMME OF ISLAMIC STUDIES. 

1. Introductory Courses. Selected Arabic texts from 
the classics (6th century — 14th century) with historical, philo- 
logical, and literary commentaries. 

2. The History of Islam from the earliest times. 
Arabia before Muhammad, Muhammad and the Qur’an. The 
Arab Empire. The Abbassides. The spread of Islam to foreign 
countries. The Turks. Islam in India. 

Sources of historical research. Comparative method and 
criticism of sources. 

3. Research and Seminary work. Methods of historical 
research illustrated by practical application to the history of Islam 
in India. 

(a) Lectures on Islamic History will be delivered regularly. 
After eveiy lecture a Seminary class will be held in which 
the sources for the period dealt with in the lecture will be 
critically examined. Advanced students and i*esearch 
workers will be given practical training in the critical exa- 
mination of original sources. 

(b) Separate Seminary classes will be held for the study 
and interpretation of literary and philological works. 
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4. : Advanced classes ac- 

companied by Seminary work will be arranged for the study of 
Persian Turkisli texts and sources. 

5. Islamic Library, An adequate number of standard 
books on Islam is being collected on a critical principle to serve 
the needs of students and research workers. 

ARRANGEMENTS' FOR STUDENTS AND RESEARCH WORkERS. 

Students and research workers will be attached to the 
Vidyabhavana (Research Institute) at Santiniketan, and will 
enjoy all the privileges of membership of the educational institu- 
tions at Santiniketan. 

Residential Arrangements and Fees. The usual inclu- 
sive fee for residence, light, medical attendance, and sports is 
Rs- 13 per month. If food is taken in the general kitchen, there 
will be an additional charge of Rs. 12 per month. Scholars 
may, however, if they so desire, make their own arrangements 
regarding food. Special arrangements regarding both residence 
and food may be made for advanced workers and research 
students. Reductions in the fees are also made in the case of 
deserving candidates. 

Location. Santiniketan is situated at a distance of 99 miles 
from Calcutta and H miles from Bolpiir, a railway station on the 
East Indian Railway. 

Enquries and applications for admission may be addressed 
lo either of the following officers. 

The Santiniketan-Sachiva, 

P. 0, Santinikentan^ 

BcngaL 

The Kanna-Sachiva, Visva-Bharali, 

210, Cornwallis Street^ 

Calcutta, 





THE CHANGE IN THE FORM OF TAMIL WORDS 
THROUGH METANALYSIS AND CONFUSION 
OF SCRIPT. 

BY 

P. S. SUBRAHMANYA SASTRI, M. A., L. T., 

AssL Editor, Tamil Lexicon Office, University of Madras. 

It may be of interest to scholars to note how some Tamil 
words have undergone change in their form through Metanalysis 
and Confusion of script. 

1. Metanalysis.i 

Ku in place of u and vice-versa. 

(a) Urutiram (Skt. rudhira) Kuruti (Paripatal) 

Ucci Kucci (Kamparamayanam) 

Unittal (Slit, rupa) Kuruttal (Vinayakapuranam) 

(b) Kularutal Ujarutal (Tayumanavar) 

Kulukkutal Ulukkutal 

Kulaital Ulaital (Pattu-p-pattu) 

U in place of ku. 

Kutal (cold wind) utal 

1 in place of ci and vice-versa. 

(а) Cippi Ippi (Manimekalai) 

(б) Ilirttal Cilirttal (Kamparamayanam) 

2. Confusion of script.^ 

Confusion between a consonant and a vowel consonant and vice- 
versa. 

Correct form Changed form 

For Kawutal Kavavutal (aeuei/js^) 

1. By Metanalysis is meant the analysis of words or word groups 
done in away quite different from that done in a former age. This is 
possibly due to, as Otto Jespersen says, the ignorance of the person 
who uses it, of the real form of the word (z. e.) where it begins and 
where it ends. 

2. It must be noted that the dots above ^ etc. as to dis- 
tinguish pure consonants from vowel-consonants (&.uSlirOu}uj) and above 
and ^ which originally represented the sounds 5 and o, as sr and 9 tore- 
present e and o were not used in palm leaf manuscripts ; there was no 
difference between the lengthening mark in sr, ^rr etc. ^ or (r).- 
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: : Gorrect form .--"Changed form 

Kananakam (sm’msm) Kannakam (sisksursu-j) 

(Skt. Khananakha) 

Ivananam («6zr<s3r£i)) Kamiam (SsroyriM'j 

(Skt Khanana) 

Confusion of tr as in etc,, and it or /r and vice-versa. 

(a) Kavacci (<s?Qi/r<F^) Kavarcci 

(Skt Gavdksi) 

Gatu Caratu (#ir^) 

(Tel. Tcdtu) 

Antantam (c^6?^ Antarantani ( jy ak i? ltj) 
(Skt AnMnda) 

(b) Ayar ( ky^ L^hujct) 

Paravutal (/Jira/;^a)), Pavuta 

Caravanam w) Cavanam (.¥.a*sn6Gw 

(Skt, ^aravana) 

Caranam (<^/?653r/i)) Can 

(Skt. Carana) 

Carakam (^asw) Cakam (s^irsd) 

(Skt Saraghd) 

Karantakam (s^emusw) Kantakam (s;7€ih£^sih j 
(Skt Karand^ka) 

Kacaram («/T<Fir£D) Kaca (^srs^rr) 

(Skt. Kdsara) 

Karantai (sir^^mi^) Kantai (sjemmu.) 

(Skt Karanda) 

Maram (uonth) Ma (lo.t) 

Var (mir) the root in the Va (qjj)I 
form varukiran etc. 

L At present va is said to be the root meaning to come. Its forms 
in the present, past and future tenses are respectively varukiran, 
van tan and varuvan. How ‘ r ^ is inserted in varukiran and varuvaii is 
not explained. Dr. Caldwell says that va and var are ‘ alternative roots ^ 
or different forms of the same root. But it seems to me that the root 
was originally var. Vantan might originally have been changed 
form of varntan where r was dropped. The corresponding root in Telugu 
is ra. It is generally seen that the initial syllable of the Tamil words 
are dropped in the cognate words in Telugu. Cf. Tamil avan Tel. vadu. 
Besides there is a root val in Sanskrit which has the same meaning. 
Hence it is worth investigating whether var or val was one of the roots 
common to the parent Indo-Germanic, and the parent Dravidian langua- 
ge. 
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Confusion between cz and ka (s) and vice-versz. 
Correct form Changed form 

(a) Cahcayatn (jp(§<spiuw) Cahkayam (<3^/E'sajw) 

(Skt Samsaya) 

Catakam 

(Skt. :>dtaka) 

Ticai 

{Skt Disd) 

Cirzm IT w) 

(Skt. Ctra) 

Cacanam {< 3 PtrsF€isrw) 

(Skt. Sdsana) 

Caluram (s^ire^MJrw) 

(Ski Sdlilra) 

Camari {<3^ix>{B) 

(Ski Camari) 

Uciram {^9irih) 

(Ski UMra) 

Kocayam {(Ssfr^s^iuLD) 

(Ski Gosaya) 

(b) Kutikai {(^u^<ss)s) 

(Ski Kutikd) 

Confusion between cu (< 9 f) and ku (( 5 ) and vise- versa. 
{a) Cukkilam {^sBsold) Kukkilam {(^iQeoih) 

(Skt Sukla) 

(b) Kuruliital (@ 0 (S 5 ;sj^) Curulutal (^ 0 ®^^) 

Confusion between a (jy) and ca (^). 
Amparam {^munui) Camparam {^ihiwih) 

(Ski Ambara) 

Allal {^drm-^) Callal (^&r(Sfr^) 

Confusion between ma {w) and ya (fo). 

Cetiyam {Q&^^tuui) Cetimam 

(Skt. Caitya) 

Confusion between na (m) and la («fr) and vice-versa. 
{a) Uvanittal {^<3n^^^eo) Uvalittal 
Kanam (smih) Kalam {stsfnh) 

(Ski Ghana) 

(b) I jam (fFisrrih) Inam (fFssrw) 

(meaning spurge) 


I Katakam {s,tu,sw) 
I Kalakam {s fri^sw) 
Tikai (^ms) 

Kilam (^€ow) 

Kacanam (sfr^^ih) 

Kclluram (sir^ma-Lh) 

Kavari (sQjff!) 

Ukiram {su9irw) 

Kokayam {(^sirsuLJLb) 

Kuticai 
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Probable confusion between m (m) and m the symbol denoting 
ai in mw (mai) etc. 

Correct form Changed form 

Unam (mtesrm) tJmai (nmmw) 

(Skt una) 


I 



The above examples were found out by my colleagues and myself 
in the Tamil Lexion Office, in the preparation of the Tamil Lexion pub- 
lished by the University of Madras. 


Correction. 

In Part ii of Vol. Ill at page 168, last line and at page 169, 
line 25 read III-iii-12 for III-iii.2. 
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If the standing word is a verbal noun ending in h and the 
coming word commencevS with a voiceless consonant, u followed 
by the respective voiceless consonant is inserted between them in 
case-relation sandhi. Ex, iiriS + katitu^urin-u-k-katitu; + 
cintu===nriii-iic~ciritu etc. 

298. Nanamava viyaiyinn ninkara nilaiyum, 

U alone is inserted when the coming word commences with 
n, n, m or v. Ex. iirih + valitu-iirifi-u-valitii etc, 

299. Ncikara mruiiyu maiand rarre* 

The same is the case when the standing word ends in n (as 
when it ends in n). Ex. poriuid- kat!tu = porun-u-k-ka|!tii ; 
porun + valitu — porun-u-valitu etc. 

Note. — Gf. siitras 297 and 298. 

300. V err ti ma ik knkket a vakar a nilaiyum. 

In case-relation sandhi a is inserted instead of ii. Ex. porun 
+ kati3mai =:poriin-a-k-katumai etc. 

301. Veritie niriiii fntihtiun ketuvali 

Varitmita nntaiiie ntellchit Uyarkai, 

if verin is the standing word and is followed by a word 
commencing with k, c, t or p, the corresponding nasal is inserted 
between them in such cases where n is dropped. Ex, verin + 
kurai =. veri-h-kurai. 

302. Avayin valleluiitt mikiiialti mnrittc. 

The corresponding voiceless consonant also is inserted in 
the above cases. Ex. veri-k-kurai. 

303. Nakdra viruti vallelnt iiyaiyin 
Takdra mdhiui vemtmaip porntke. 

If the standing word ends in n and the coming word com- 
mences with a voiceless consonant (k, c, t or p), n is changed to 
t in case-relation sandhi. Ex. man + kutam = mat-kutam. 

304. Animt pennii nia /. rlnai yiyarkai. 

The words an and pen behave in the same way in sandhi as 
a A rinai words (/.d.) there is no change. Ex. an + kai = ankai; 
penkai. 

Note. — Cf. sfltras 148 and 156. 

305. Amnarak kilavi yaraimara viyarre* 

The word an denoting a tree is of the same nature as the 
word arai denoting a tree. Ex. an + k6tu=: an+am + k6^u=« 
an-ah-kotii. 

Note. — Cf. sutra, 284. 

Q 
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306. Vtnnena varunn kdyap peyarvayi 
N nnmaiyu muritie yaiten cdriyai 
Ceyynn maruMr roUlvarii kalai. 

If the word vin that denotes space is the standing word and 
if it is followed by a verb, the increment attu is also inserted in 
poetry. Ex. vin-n-attu-'k-kotkum vannattamarar. 

307. ToUrpeya relldn iolirpeya riyala. 

All verbal nouns (ending in n) are of the same nature (as 
those ending in n) {L eJ) if they are followed by words com- 
mencing with a voiceless consonant, u followed by the same 
voiceless consonant is inserted and if they are followed by 
words commencing with n, n, m or v, u alone is inserted. 
Ex. man + katitu = man-n-u-k-katitti; man + valitti = man-n-u* 
valiiu. 

308. Kilaippeya relldn kolaUiri pilave. 

If words ending in n and denoting groups are standing 
words, there is, in general, no change in sandhi. 

309. Vernimai yalvall yenne nunmmppeyar 
Vermmai yiyarkai nilaiyahi nmriiie. 

The standing word en denoting food is sometimes of the 
same nature in non-case-r elation sandhi as in case-relation 
sandhi j {U.) n is sometimes changed to t if the coming word 
commences with a voiceless consonant. Ex. en + katitu =■- et 
katitu or en katitu. 

310. Muranen roUrpeyar nintaliya nilaiyuni. 

The change in sandhi when the verbal noun miiran is the 
standing word is the same as is mentioned before {L e.) in sutras 
148 and 303. Ex. muran + katitu = muran katitu; muran + 
katumai -- miirat-katumai. 

Note 1. — The verbal noun muran does not behave in the 
same way as' other verbal nouns both in case-relation sandhi 
and in non-case-rclation sandhi* 

Note 2.--Cf. sutra 307. 

311. Makara virttii verrnmai ydyir 
Riivarak kethi valleluttu mikumc* 

If the standing word ends in m and if the coming word 
coiimienccs with a voiceless consonant, m is dropped and the 



same voiceless consonant is substituted for it. Ex. maram + tol 
= mara-t-tdl etc. 

312. Akara MSram parfmn kalai 
YtrriimicaiyakaranUahimtm^^^ 

If the coming words commence with a or the 'a' preceding 
the final to' of the standing words is optionally lengthened (in 
case^-r elation sandhi). Ex, maram + ati = mara ati ; kulam + 
ampal = kula ampal etc. 

Note: — a of unipal is shortened to a. 

313. Mellelut iuralu moliyitmd ridave 
CelvalJ yariial valalkat tana. 

There are words ending in m after which corresponding 
nasal also is inserted instead of voiceless consonant in case- 
relation sandhi when they are followed by words beginning with 
a voiceless consonant. Such words must be found out from 
usage. Ex. kulam + karai = kula-h-karai or kula-k-karai etc. 

314. Ilia marappeyar vicaimara ^nyarre. 

The word illam denoting a tree is of the same nature as 
vicai denoting a tree. Ex. illam + tol = illa-n-tol etc. 

Note. — Cf, sutra 244, 263, 279 and 283. 

315. Alvali yelld mellelut tdkum, 

M is changed to the nasal corresponding to the succeeding 
voiceless consonant in non-case-relation sandhi. Ex, maram + 
ciritii = marahciritu etc. 

316. Akamen kilavikkuk kaimun varine 
Miitanilai yoliya munnavai keiuiahtm 
Varainilai yinre ydciri yarkka 
Melleluitn mikuia Idvayi ndna. 

If akam is the standing word and kai the coming word, 
kam oi akam is optionally dropped »in the opinion of revered 
elders, when h is inserted before kai. Ex, akam + kai =:ahkai 
or akankai. 

317. Ilamen kilavikkup patuvaru kdlai 
Nilaiyalu muriiie ceyyu Idna. 

If ilam is followed by patu, m is also retained in poetry. 
Ex, ilam-patu-pulavarerra-kai-niraiya. 

318. Aitotu civanu mdyirat tiruii 
Yotta vennu munvaru kdlai. 

If the word ayiram is followed by a suitable word denoting 
number, the increment attii is inserted between them (after m is 
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dropped). Ex, ayiram + onru == ayira + attii + onrii = ayirattonrii; 
ayirattonpatu etc. 

319, Ataiyopi ionrimt maiano rarre. 

The same is the case even if the word ayiram is preceded hy 
a qualifying nimiber. Ex. patinayirat-tonrii etc, 

320^ Alavit niraiyujii verrumai yiyala. 

If %iram is followed by a word denoting measure or weight, 
the change in sandhi as the same as in case-relation sandhi. 
Ex, ayiram + kalam==ayira-k-kalam etc. 

Note. — Cf, sutra 311, 

321. Patarkkaip peyaru mnnnilaip peyarun 
Totakkan kurtiktiiii peyarnilaik kilaviyian 
Verrmnai ydyi nurupiya nilaiyn 
Melleluitn mikuia Idvayi nana. 

If the third personal pronoun (ellarum), the second personal 
pronoun (elllrum), and the pronouns that are shortened (tarn, nam 
and yam) are standing words, they undergo the same change in 
case-relation sandhi whtn they are followed by case-suffixes, 
when m is dropped and a nasal corresponding to the following 
consonant is inserted. Ex. ellarum -fkai^ellar-tam + kai + um 
= ellar4an-kai-y-um ; einr-nuh-kai-y-um ; tan-kai, nah-kai, eh- 
kai. 

Note. — Cf, sutras 189 and 192. 

322, Allaiti Mlappi niyarkai ydkttm. 

There no chmgQ in non-case-relnf ion sandhi (when the 
above-mentioned words are standing words). Ex. ellarum + 
ciriyar =: ellaruh^ciriyar, 

. 323. Allatu kilappinmn verrumaik kannu 
Melld menumpcya rurupiya nilaiynm 
Vernmtai yalvalic cdriyai nilaiydiu. 

If ellam is the standing word, the change in both non-case- 
relation sandhi znA case-relation sandhi is the same as when it is 
followed by case suffixes, except that the increment is not 
inserted in the case of non-case-r elation sandhi. Ex. ellam + 
kotii = ella-varni-k-kotum etc. ; ellam + kiiriya ella-k-kuriya- 
v-um etc. 

Note. — Cf, sutra 190. 

324. Mellelnttu mikinn mdnd millai. 
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There is eo harm if a nasal is inserted instead of a voiceless 
consonant (in the above case). Ex. eliaoi + kiiriya = e11an-kuriya« 
v-iiin, 

325. Uyartinai yayi mirtipiya nilaiyum. 

If ellam is uyartinav the sandhi is the same as , when it is 
followed by a. case-suffix. Ex. ellam + kai == elliVnam-kai-y-iim 
=:: ella-nan-kai-y-^iim. 

N ote*— Cf . ■ siitra 1 9 1 , 

326. Numme nornpeyar melleltdiu miktime. 

If mim is the standing word, a nasal is inserted (instead of a 
voiceless consonant after the dropping of m in cme-relation^^^ 
sandhi); Ex. nmn + kai == nuh-kai, 

Note.--Gf. 'siitra 311. 

327. AUaian marnnkir collnn kalai 
Ytikkeia ninra meyvayi nwara 
lyyitai nilaii ytruketa rakara 
Nirral venpmt ptiUiyotu ptmarnie 
Yappan tnolivayi niyarkai ydhmu 

In non-^case-relation sandhij ii of niim is replaced by I, i is 
inserted after i and, the final m is replaced by r, but no change 
takes place between the standing word and the coming word^ 
Ex. niyir kiiriyir. 

Note. — Though Tolkappiyanar himself has mentioned the 
word niyir as the second person plural in peyariyal (Tol, Col. 
188 & 190.), yei it is clear that he opines that it is the trans- 
formed form of niim from the expression ntnnmen riripeyar in 
the sutra Niimmin riripeyar vinavin pejwen — rammurai yirantu 
mavarriyal piyalum (Tol. Col. 143). 

328. Tolirpeya rellan iolirpeya riyala. 

All verbal nouns (ending in m) are of the same nature as 
those (ending in n). Ex, ceni-hkatM = cem-m-ii-k-katitu etc. 

Note. — Cf. sutra 297. 

329. Imun kammu murumen kilamytt 
Mdmup peyarii mavarro ramia. 

The three nouns im, kam and uriim are of the same nature 
as the verbal nouns. Ex, im*uk-k*katitu, kam-m-ii-k-katitii 
urum-u-k-katitfi. 

330. Vemimai ydyi ncnai yiranhm 
Torramventn niakken cdriyau 
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The first two take the increment akkii in case-relation sandhu 
Ex, tm + kutam = fmakkiitam; kammaccati etc. 

331. Vakclra nticaiytt niakdran kurtikum, 

M followed by v is shortened (to quarter of a matra), 
Ex. nilam valitu. 

332. Ndtpeyark kilavi merkilan tanna 
Vaitu mdmnicai varaimlai yinr^ 

Yorrtt meyketnta lenmandr pulavar. 

Learned men say that words ending in m and denoting star 
take the increment an as mentioned before (in sutra 248), drop 
their final m and take the increment attu before an, when they are 
standing words. Ex. makam + kontan = maka + attu + an + kon« 
tan = makattar kontan. 

Note.— Cf. sutra 126 & 248. 

333. Nakdra viruii vallelui iiyaiyin 
Rakdra mdkum vemmiaip porutke. 

In case-relation sandhi the final n of standing words is 
changed to r if the coming words commence with a voiceless 
consonant. Ex, pon + kutam = por-kutam etc, 

334. Mannun cinnu mdnu nimum 
Pinnu munntim vinaiyencu kilaviyn 
Manna viyala venmandr ptilavar. 

Learned men say that the same is the case in sandhi when 
the words man, cin, an In, pin, mun and verbal participles are 
standing words. Ex. atumar kon kanrere etc. 

335. CutUimtital vayinu niekaranmtal vayinn 
Mappanpu nilaiyu miyarkaiyavenpa. 

It is said that the same is the case in sandhi when the word 
vayifi preceded by a demonstrative root or e is the standing word. 
Ex, avvayir-kontan, evvayirkontan etc. 

336. Ktiyinen kilavi yiyarkai ydhmu 

There is no change in sandhi if kiiyin is the standing word. 
Ex. kiiyin kulam etc, 

337. Ekinmara mdyi ndnmara viyarre, 

Ekin denoting a tree is of the same nature as fin denoting a 
tree. Ex. • ekin + k5tu = ekin-an-k5tu. 

Note. — Cf. sutras 284 & 305. 

338. Enai yekine yakaram varume 
Vallelui iiyarkai mikutal ventum. 
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Ekiii denoting other than a tree takes after it and a voice- 
less consonant is inserted after ‘ a \ Ex. ekin-a-k-kal etc. 

339. Kilaippey a rellan kilaippey a riy ala. 

Words ending in n and denoting groups are of the same 
nature as those (ending in n) and denoting groups. Ex. eyin 
kiiti etc. 

Note. — Cf. sutra 308. 

340. Mlnen kilavi vallekii UiralvL 

If min is the standing word, n is optionally changed to r. 
Ex. min-kan, mir-kan etc. 

341. Tenen kilavi vallelut Uyaiyin 
Menilai yotialum vallelnUii mikuialtt 
Mamurai yiranhi murimaiyti mutaitte 
ValleluUti miknvali yiruti yillai. 

If ten is followed by a word commencing with a voiceless 
consonant, n is optionally changed to r as before (in the case 
of min) or n is dropped and the following voiceless consonant is 
doubled. Ex. ten-kutam, ter-kutam, te-k-kutam etc. 

342. MellehUiu mikimi mdna m 

There is no harm if a nasal is inserted (instead of a voiceless 
consonant). Ex. te-h-kutam etc. 

343. MeUelut tiyaiyi nirutiyo ittralmn. 

If ten is followed by a word commencing with a nasal, n is 
optionally dropped. Ex. ten + fieri- ten fieri or te fieri. 

344. Irdaf rorra niiyarkai ydktmi. 

If iral follows ten, there is no change in sandhi. Ex. ten + 
iral~ten iral. 

345. Orrumiku iakaramolti nirralu tuuritic. 

It is possible (for the same iral) to be preceded by it, (in 
which case the final n of ten is dropped). Ex. te-lt-iral. 

346. Minniim pinnmn pannun kannn 
Mannar collun toUrpeya riyala. 

The four words min, pin, pan and kaij are of the same 
nature as verbal nouns. Ex. pannii-k-katitu etc. 

Note.— Cf. sfitras 297 & 298. 

347. Verrumaiydyi nenai yekinotu 
Td^a mokkun kannefi kilavi^ 
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In case^relatioft sandM word kan resembles ekm not 
denoting tree. Ex. kan-n-a-k-kiitam etc. 

Note.— Cf. sQtra 338. 

348. lyarpeyar juTinnart ianiar^ 

Muiarkan meyketa vakara nUaiytt 
MeyyoUitanketumatviyarpeyare, 

If proper names ending in n are followed by the word tantai 
denoting father, the an of the standing word and the initial con- 
sonant of the coming word are dropped. Ex. Cattan+ tantai = 
Cattantai ; Korrantai etc. 

349. Aianiini ptUanun kiiriya viyalpoiu 
Peyaror rakaran tuvarak ketumL 

If atan and putan are standing words and the coming word 
is tantai denoting father, the change in sandhi is the same as 
before with the addition that the final consonant and the initial 
.vowel of the standing word and the coming word respectively 
are also dropped; {L e,) tan of atan and piitan and ta of tantai 
are dropped. Ex. atan 4- tantai == antai ; puntai. 

350. Cirappotu vartwali yiyarkai ydkum. 

If such words are preceded by adjectives there is no change 
(ue.) no dropping of letters. Ex. peruScattan rantai, peruhkorran 
rantai etc, 

351. Appeyar rneyyoyt ianketti vallyti 
Nitralu miiriUe yanirnen cdriyai 
Makkan miiraitokuu manmki nmuu 

An is dropped in such words (cattan, korran etc.) and the 
increment am takes its place when the word denoting son is 
understood between the standing word and the coming word. 
Ex. cattan + makan + korran = cattan-korran. 

352. Tanum pentin konu mennu 
Mamurai yiyarpeyar tiripita nilave. 

There is no dropping off if the words tan, en and kon are 
either followed by the word tantai or have the word denoting 
son understood after them. Ex. tan-rantai etc. ; pen-korran etc. 

353. Tanya nenumpeya rurupiya nilaiyitm. 

If tan and yan are standing words, the change in sandhi is 
the same as when they are followed by case-suffixes. Ex. tan-f 
kai = tankai; en-kaietc. 








I'HE WORKS OF PKABHAKARA, 


BY 

T. R. Chintamani, 

Superintendeutf Sarasvatlmahal Palme Library^ Tanjore, 

In a paper contributed, to the Madras session of the 
Oriental Conference, Mahamahopadhyaya, Professor S. Kuppu- 
swami Sastriar, AvL, makes the following remarks ; — 

In ihe Madras manuscript of the Sarvadarsanakaumudi, by 
Madhava Sarasvatl, referred to above, it is stated that Prabhakara 
wrote two commentaries on the Sahara Bhasya Vivarana and 
Nibandhana. The following extract gives this information and 
some interesting particulars about the Prabhakara literature— 

srWRDT 

JTW I wnw 1 ^<s:iRfcTi 

P. 122 of the manuscript of Sarvadarsanakaumudi. 

From the foregoing extract it is clear that Prabhakara’s 
Brhati should be identified with the Vivarana; and the Niban- 
dhana which Dr. Jha identifies with the Brhati (see lines 18 and 
19 at page 9 of Dr. Jha’s book — Prabhakara School), turns out 
to be different from the Brhati, for the commentary on the 
Vivarana, called Rjuvimala by Salikanatha deals with the Brhati 

and not with the Nibandhana. The colophon 

reported by Dr. Jha as found at the end of the 
second pada of the second Adhyiiya in the Brhati manuscript 
belonging to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, supports the identifi- 
cation of the Brhati with the Vivarana.”^ 


1. Proceedings and Transactions of the Third Oriental Confe- 
rence, Page 477 and ff. 

Ill 
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He then proceeds to show, on the strength of certain 
internal evidences, that the Brhati is only another name for the 
Vivarana and not the Nibandhana. 

Now, from the extract given above from the Sarvadarsana- 
kaumudi, one fact is clear that Prabhakara wrote two commen- 
taries on the Bhasya of Sabarasvamin. This fact is recorded by 
other wi'iters also. The following references are worthy of 
note 

1. Ramanujacarya, in his Tantrarahasya, printed in the 
Gaekwad Oriental Series remarks at the outset. 


ct^ I 

to: II P. 3. 

2. Varadaraja in his Nayavivekadipika says at the begin- 
ning of the 2nd Adhyajra — 

Adyar Manuscript. Vol. II, p. 3. 

3. Appayya Diksita in his Parima}a remarks in the 3rd 
pada of the 3rd Adhyaya — 


gw If 


s^W^II 

P. 789, Nirnayasagar Edn. 


These extracts go to prove definitely that Prabhakara wrote 
two commentaries on the Sahara Bhasya. Varadaraja gives us 
an additional information that Prabhakara wrote the Vivarana 
first and then the Nibandhana. Ramanuja records the same 
tradition in his commentary on the NySyaratnamala of Partha- 
sarathi Misra. He says : — 
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^ !I?oTr aoficF 
57W jToftcn ^ I) 

Adyar Manuscript. P. 633. 

Thus we see that the Vivarana was written first and that the 
Nibandhana next. Now what could have been the reason which 
compelled Pi-abhakara to write two commentaries ? The follow- 
ing explanation is offered in certain quarters ; Prabhakara WTote 
the Vivarana and his teacher Kuroarila Bhatta chanced to look 
into it. The doctrines propounded therein were antagonistic to 
his and consequently he criticised them in a work of his 
(Kumarila's). Prabhakara had to defend his position and in refuta- 
tion he wote the Nibandhana. This explanation may be taken for 
what it is worth, but cannot be brushed aside as baseless. 
Salikanatha, in many places in his Rjuvimala points out how the 
Brhati (Nibandhana) is intended to refute the statements made 
in the Vartika of Kumarila Bhatta. 

Let us now turn to the identification of the work of Prabha- 
kara that is now available. The available work is called the 
Brhati and a commentary on it by Salikanatha, named Rjuvimala 
is also available. Writing about 20 years ago Dr. Jha was not 
then aware of the 2 works of Prabhakara. He was aware of the 
references to Prabhakara as Nibandhanakara and when a work of 
Prabhakara was discovered, he at once named it Nibandhana. It 
was Mahamahopadhyaya, Professor S. Kuppuswami Sastriar who 
first drew the attention of scholars to the two works of Prabha- 
kara. And on the strength of certain evidences which he was 
able to collect, he viewed the question from a diffei'ent point of 
view and came to the conclusion that the available work called 
Brhati could not be identified with the Nibandhana but only with 
the Vivarana. I had occasion to view the question fully during 
the course of my official work as librarian of the Adyar Library 
and I shall summarise the results of my enquiry briefly. 

Madhava Sarasvati states in the Sarvadarsana Kaumudi that 
the Vivarana consists of (about) 6,000 granthas (every grantha 
consists of 32 syllables) and the Nibandhana of 12,000 granthas. 
These figures cannot be accurate to the letter but are only 
approximate. Now the Brhati is available up to the end of the 
sixth Adhyaya and it consists of nearly 8,000 granthas. There 
are six more Adhyayas and that portion is yet to be discovered. 
It is obvious, therefore, that this cannot be the Vivarana, which 
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the smaller of the two works. The portion of the commentary 
for the 6 Adhyayas exceeds 6,000 granthas which is the extent of 
the entire Vivarana. Now this point raised a doubt in the state- 
ments of Madhava Sarasvatl. The Rjuvimala, which is now 
available, is a commentary on the Brhati and Madhava Sarasvati 
says that it is a commentary on the Vivarana. Professor Kuppu- 
swami Sastriar thought probably that Idadhava Sarasvati was 
wrong in his calculations. To me it seems that he was wrong, 
notin his calculations, but only in making the Rjuvimala a 
commentary on the Vivarana. The following are my reasons: — 

(i) Appayya Diksita refers to the Rjuvimala as Niban^ihana- 
pancika; He says : — 

Parimala, P. 139, Nirnaya Sagara Edition, 

Pa'ncika is the general name of the works of Salikanatha 
(for example, Vivarana-paficika, Nibandhana-pancika, Prakarana- 
pancika etc.). It is evident from the extract that Appayya 
Diksita regarded the Rjuvimala as a commentary on the 
Nibandhana, 


(ii) Ramanuja in his Nayakaratna remarks : — 

sTTn q^ip^ aoftcii ^ II 

(quoted ante,) 

This extract explicitly records the fact that the Brhati is 
otherwise called Nibandhana. 

(iii) Varadaraja's remarks, in his commentary on the Naya- 
viveka given under, elucidate the point clearly. 

a. ^ I Cl5r t 

II Nayavivekadipika Adyar Ms. Vol. I, p. 175. 

b. 55^ I 5R;rf=ct>i ^ It 

Vol. I, p. 256. 
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I I cTt Sqsqftq^RCTH- 

I 3Pw= 4 ¥rr% 

I 5>55?n ^ ^ II 

Voh l, p. 527. 

e. 3 ttWifioif ^sqi5r%q% ^ 

tiFTsrgfe^ifT =^3^^ 

Srqi^q^qRq apqqF#^ | cf]^ — g ^ |( i) - f^ || 

Vol. HI, p, 602-B. 

f. JT=%# ^ nf^cqR -| t lH’i5< 

??f|flTS ^ragtiT 5!5r #7: mi ^is^jtci 

II Vol. Ill, p, 634. 

g. ^%qFcI?I?pq: pqfer pjnc— 

II Vol, III, p. 637. 

h. 5T3 fet sr^i^sn^ mm ^ 

II 

Vol, IV, p. 215. 

In these extracts 'a' differentiates the Vivarana from the 
Brhati; ‘b,' %’ ‘f and %’ identifies the Vivarana with the 
Laghvi; 'c.' tries to point out that there is no inconsistency 
between the Vivarana and the DIpasikha; ‘d.’ differentiates the 
Nibandhana and the Laghvi; ‘h.’ regards the Nibandhana to be 
identical with the Brhati. These extracts are enough to show 
that the Nibandhana is the same as the Brhati and that the 
Vivarana should be distinguished from the Brhati. 

(iv) At the beginning of the second Adhyaya Bhavanatha 
says in his Nayaviveka : — 

5p#rssqi^ sppcfi^^ I cl^ sqt^r- 


rp^ “pspspnOT 


% 


Jrp#il 5T[0IR]^^?PP5^ff ^5?:: STffRfpfff SPPOT* 

#11 

Nayaviveka. Adyar Ms. Vol. I, p. 232. 
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Now the corresponding passage in the Brhati reads thus: — 

fri^ I q^nsrnM n 

Brhati. Vol. 1 1, pp. 438—439. 

It is clear that Bhavanatha quotes from the Brhati, through 
its other name Nibandhana. 

(v) The opening verses of the Rjuvimala lend support to the 
view that it is a commentai 7 on the Nibandhana. The verse 
itself runs thus : — ■ 

35tii^fi5r*i5n^ sbwt II 

(vi) The following passage occurring at the beginning of 
the 9th Adhyaya of ^Rjuvimala finds support for the view, 
propounded herein, in the Vivarana. 

3IcT^ 

: I 

51^ RficT n II 

Pp. 5A 

Unless it be different from the work on which the commentary is 
written, the whole argument comes to nothing. It is clear there- 
fore that the work Rjuvimala is not a commentary on the 
Vivarana. 

(vii) Later writers on MImamsa refer to certain doctrines as 
special to the author of the Nibandhana and almost all of them 
could be traced in the extant Brhati. Doctrines referred to as 
special to the author of the Vivarana are not to be traced in this 
work. A certain amount of reservation is necessary here, for 
there are doctrines common to both the Vivarana and the 
Nibandhana. We must leave them lout of account. The follow- 
ing references will cl^r my position. 

I have given in parallel columns certain references to the 
Nibandhana and the corresponding portion of the Brhati. A 
perusal of these extracts will convince any reader that the 
references to the Nibandhana are only to the extent Brhati. 
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^qfgqvT M- % ?fraciir'yni=|^i’fciullfc) I #s#f- 
#TT ^^TMr#r ur^T: 55^ ^TT 

I 3TT^^- wr ^ 11 

HM^Id^'411'^’kf^’^fd ^gjP^TT- 

SETPT 53;^ cn?T^ 

^fSiRraLii 


: cRl% 

fl H fsr^ ^ gcq-- 

gw)- ff^ I 

foT^^ I 


5^ I ^ 5 'R^’TiTTcI. Sf|l%: 

?R 5 W#nrf^: I 
ir sfif^: if% I ^ 

Jfll%WI.ll 

5 3T4M^g4«W4<ll I H#t ^ffe: 1 5I5#3T?H- 

5Tg f^opT^ ^jpnf^r^TRciT, f%gji: uifiTWcn 

'Sfkrf^'^jKdi 11 |qw ^i^rdtRT sj^ra^ 

3ffiT#3wr 1^ ^ i3grf^i^;il 

?rff^; w ^«rr i 

^^5=^ II 5rr^r^s?i^^^ ?% 


g 1% gr-c-q^inmgr ?T?cis!Tgii 



In all these instances one can clearly see that what is re* 
ferretl to as NtbJiandhanamaia is found in the Brhatt and what 
is stated to be the Vivaranamata is not to be traced in it. Does 
it not follow from this that the work we have i.e. the Brhati, 
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should be the same as the Nibandhana and different from the 
Vivarana ? 

I have referred to a few correspondences alone. There are 
many more but they have not been recorded here for want of 
space. 

Instances can be multiplied but they are unnecessary. 

Professor S. Kuppuswami Sastriar’s internal evidence is 
based on the following passages in — 

i. Vidhiviveka and the Nyayakanika. 

fN-v'N • rs 

P. 413, Vidhiviveka. 



P. 413, Ny5yakanik5. 

ii. Nyayaratnamala of Parthasarathi Misra — 

ciwcel ^ mcffq; I 

— qq^ cUctfqqjiRq ^fqrqT^qn^f^qjiqr 
iqqig^ ft^qi%ffiggRcrq( etc. 

P. 148, Nyayaratnamala. 

Now these two passages explain the same idea relating to 
krama and the professor says that these are in perfect agreement 
with what is stated in the Brhati at the beginning of Chapter V. 









qiq Sff: qjiRqrt^qcqq; 
wi, ^q^qi^qoH. i 
qiC^oiiqt^lRd: 1| 

qjq: Iqpflqqii^gfd II 

q Rq^pi: RW 15 qrqq^, ai^'^qcqra; | ^ J| ^qcpq- 

q5#fS3^i qiqq^ I ^sqil^qRld ^RtdqoMra; I 9iqiR ^ 

qqi ^sqRIfff ^q#fsq3^qRiq®q5^qiqi^5RoTdqi RRqNwr, 

^ qjjRqiR # cT^, qfRqqRtfqtqcqra^ I ^sqi^ R 
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5^ ^g^ff^FcT I JT cT% BWT- 

^iTTTc^ra;, ci^T ^ fl gwicfi Tcci^fi^s i%5lr- 

5T R % sRf?fJT ^qq: | q sfR; gqqfq, cT!WI5[fq>q ffq 

%q; q, j qqcfciqfc}; “Q[q;i^5T q5r%» 

1 W gqicRMRRRW I%rfq% q§:cq>q'fS'flR | cT=q, 3'q^^OI- 
Rra; ^^qiqi: i q f| aq ^qjfA^^jqr fq*##, gf#i^[%rFng 
^mm R€fq^%; % r f^qw ft% i 

qq qrq1q; qi^fqq;^ qi% q I T%5=TOR- 

qqif — qi^iqqR^q g?5qiqT%q;R:i?fii3tq:rqi sjfqqReqqigr qfot 
R?q^«q gfq R'«qn^qf*i'^AHcl'm i^qcqq^ I q fqq qiwf^^q qjfRq 
^q(q q f| q^ f^f%#qiqq[% ; srqfqflq =q q qffc^r qCl3#% II 
m qrqrqi^q^q li^qRq^qRqqfq — i qg 
3iq#sfq qjqiq'^iqqsRiqgisqcqfg; q^qq^^q^RK: [^iq;,] ?qif|R- 
qif— =qfq I qq; q^q qqiqi^fq: R^oqqi^RP?: [4 
5^3#] I q''q^q[qr] ^q^R^oqt^ q q^ I J,^. 

^#q q>q^qnqqqcq5qqi^i%5qqjq ^ — 1 qq 

'feli^ici qqqsjqrf — ^<^4^ IB' i ^ 3 ^^q^qri^qiqiqRpqqiqq^rwq^q 

g'qRffq qiq^qifq^qcq q^q i q^^qif — I 

qqijfiq^ fq^ [qcqqj i qq qqqqt sqrqt — ^ I 

^qiq^onq^lqcqiq^aig^gq^fTqcqivf {| qiq-^q: ^fqq>^u||^^lq|f j 

q^I^^qqi^I ^qqq^^iqqqf {q w q f^^cqq^ 

1 qif%— Soqr^tf^ I liiiq” f^teq?qrfq^[ 
qqr^m^qift^qRqqT[^[[qRqr:]fq?qrf^R^: |q f| ^r 
# iqq?qq^q^Tq%'qiqqT=^ fqfq^ qii%[fq i fqftfsRf^ 
qiqi(^qm{qi'qi%q.q^i^q|=q^r q 3 gqiqqtq^sqr q: qj^r^iq: qi#f 
^^^q:, q^ fq%% qi# mm # qrq: 1 TO^^qoicRr f^qjq 
?5RTfqS*qq I qwlqRIiqi^ fq^qR^iq 

qf€ff^ qRf# — ^3^ I ^q^^’qRRi; q^qiqrf^R^: 1 q i; 
qq qwqqi^%qq^R^R fqqij 5i^ 1 qwiqtec?ifqi%ira; 1 
^ 3 3 ?¥qiggq^^q ^ r^qjq^ | qq^pRl% %qqt^ m- 

111-37 
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#7?rcT I 

I 'TT^]R':R#f^ I 3^??:” ?cqi^ 

wn^is^TFi: q^ferf^:[«Fl:3 mt, 

'rraf^f^ ^fqcCrai?st% ^s^Frfvr^q:, 

^ [f^r] 

mm imk. I m W pqr STJfiir ^ ^ ^ 

cf^fjRR: I JTW JntcTT ^ I cFR^RFft 

I ^ 3 515^- 

ilT|?5r^|f3 I 5^4 Sflf^rfl cI^g?nf^tlTc4 cI^JFcR ^- 
FFTFso^: q^ cifRl^f^, cTcf: jr%T{l^3Hi>^, 

=q mqcqf^ fFFciqtef ; FiciTiRq w? #?qTqi^tf^fWM?wqi- 
geel I 3 cil^Rl^qFif— ^ I 

tRWfF — ^ II 

Now. let us compare this with what is found in the opening 
portion of the 5th Adhyaya of the BrhatL 

iT3 =q 

sTfg^it, ^ I qwf^wr (0 

F 5rf%q?rqi i q^rUFif (?) f| friJi^tjjFTTf^ 

sr^srqjgftcfii ^k sr^qirq^^qsrg^Hr 5f?rf%^ I aii^qq; # 
FWlrli^F II 

%3 5R^T i%f(qcr 1 I 

FRI^q%, ^ (^4)' RlrFcqiflT^PTlfJTq^}' | «tPcT5ftq^ ^ 
fqwHJT^Fi: I 9itF miwm g w^Mi 

II 

•ig ^ 

— “ ^^FRi^wtqra; ” — sr^t I 
qRT^WcRF:, 3I%FFfl ^^cTsqr ff^ ; Wsf^q^STHF^- 
f™fq ^qq 5 1?^ FieqH; ? ^ ^^: I qi^ 
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(?) ^ cf^ f I 

ap^TR^i^qcq 1 155^ c# “ i3?RqTqsg?r^«? f^fiqr 3T«r 


TO I qiSTRRqpm^^TO: 1 
3iipqTTO: 5ifq% fcrororR^ f% ^jt; 

qi^DT, TOT^N^r^qq: 3Tn^?T I gqq W ig ^ i^aaqnfqf# qp#lTfi- 
qr^^qro, ^ 1 to =q qigstq^ ^ 

qiTOiR %oi%, TORTOTOi^«q^ I 3i%qq^'^qRf^- 

q I sqpfi^TOir OT It 


A careful comparison of the passage quoted from the 
Brhati and the Nayakaratna leads me to believe that the 
Nibandhanapaksa of the Nyayaratnamala could be clearly traced 
to the Brhati. In the same breath Ramanuja tells us that the 
Nibandhana that is referred to is the same as the Brhati and that 
the Vivarana is otherwise known as LaghvL 

From the discussion above, is it not proper to argue that the 
Nibandhana of Prabhakara is the same as the work that we have 
at present ? I would request my revered Professor to reconsider 
his position in the light of the remarks made in this paper and 
let us have his decisive views on the point 



STUDIES IN THE IMAGERY OF THE RAMAYANA. 

■ BY^ 

Professor K. A. Subrahmanya Iyer, 

Head of the department of Sanskriif Ltichwiv VmTef siiy, 

■ ■ I 

Despite the Dhvanivada, which assigns a subordinate place 
to Alahkaras or figurative images, both poets and critics have 
always shown immense interest in them in India. Bharata, the 
earliest of the known writers who deal with the subject of 
Alahkaras, recognises four of them in his Natyasastra,^ but their 
number went on increasing, until it reaches the respectable 
number of 125 in the Kuvalayananda of Appayya Diksita, 
without, of course, counting the Sub-divisions. The last great 
wwk belonging to the Alahkarasastra, the Rasagahgadhara of 
Jagannathapandita, written long after the Dhvanivada had 
received almost universal recognition at the hands of poets and 
critics, is primarily a detailed study of the Alahkaras. It is not 
merely critics who take delight in defining and analysing these 
figures of speech, but poets also exhibit a weakness for them 
throughout the whole period of Sanskrit literature. Nor is there 
anything surprising in this. Figurative imagery is bound to have 
its place in ail good poetry. Even critics like the Dhvanivadins, 
who have declared that poetry has a higher function to perform 
than the mere presentation of beautiful imagery, have admitted 
that imagery, if carefully used, can serve this very higher 
purpose. 

The interest of our critics, from Bharata to Jagannatha- 
pandita, has, however, been in \hQ form of the Alahkaras, It must 
be admitted that our Alahkarikas have bequeathed to us a very 
deep, penetrating and detailed analysis of the forms that Sanskrit 
imagery can assume. Great efforts were made to distinguish one 
form from another. In later times, all the devices provided by 
the Navinanyaya for reaching extreme accuracy in definitions 
were adopted for the purpose. The history of the Alahkara- 
sastra is, to a very great extent, the history of the discovery of 
newer and newer forms of images, of a more and more scientific 

1. Bharata-Natyasastra, XVL (Benares Edition). 

K. De. Sanskrit Poetics II, p. 6. 
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basis for classifying them and of the formulation of more and 
more accurate definitions of them. Appayya Diksita's ^Citra- 
muiiamsa” and Jagannathapandita^s Rasagangadhara'' are 
indications of the kind of controversies that must have been 
carried on in circles of critics in ancient India, 

There is, however, something more than form in any given 
image. An image usually involves a comparison and a com- 
parison presupposes three things the object of comparison (the 
upameya) the standard of comparison, (the upamana) and the 
point of similarity (the samanadharma). These might be called 
the contents of an image. The contents might remain the same 
while the form varies and the form might remain the same, while 
the contents vary. The following passage from the ‘^Citra- 
mimariisa would make this quite clear : — 

mm ^ m i 

“ft I ^ 

1 1 cTFT: 

qjtorr^: I i 

In the above passage, the contents of all the figures of 
speech are the same, namely, the face and the moon; biit the 
form varies according as it is upama, or rupaka or something else. 

The Alankarasastra is essentially an analysis of the form of 
the images. This analysis was undertaken partly to satisfy a 
natural intellectual curiosity and parti)', because, it was felt that it 
had something to do with the aesthetic pleasure we feel when we 
come across a beautiful image. It may be admitted that it has 
something to do with it. How else can we explain the different 
effect on us of the different figures of speech even when the 
contents remain the same f But one may also ask the question : 
have not the contents also something to do with it ? When 
Kalidasa writes : — 

am m #51^ i 

if *Ti%: if 

1. Citramimariisa, p. 6, (Nirnaya Sagara Press Edition). 

2. Ragh. I. 4. 
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Do we like the comparison only because it has taken the form of 
upama, or also, because, of its appropriateness i,e., for its 
contents ? 

We cannot doubt that our Alahkarikas had recognised the 
share of the contents in making an image beautiful. According 
to Bhamaha, the defects of an upama, as mentioned by 
Medhavin, are as follows : — 


Vamana's list is almost identical : — 



It will be observed that these are defects in the contents of 


the upama and not in the form, Appayya DIksita puts the whole 
thing in a more positive form when he says :• — 



pi II 



I ^ 




PETTIT 




^ 1 3Ict: i # jt i 

“^13^ ^ I “ft ft 51 I “snt 

ff^ !IT^: I “q'ltr jf f^ ^ qqi^giq; I 

#503^15^:1 5r “ci^- 

ft ^ I “3^ gfFFcT: ft ^ 

I itcT:” ft 51 I “IfciT mqt” ft 

SI I 


The meaning of this passage cannot be mistaken. There is 
here recognition, in theory at least, of the importance of the 
contents in an image, of their share in the production of the 
pleasure we feel when we come across a good image. A recent 


1. Bhamahalankara, IL 39. 

2. Vamana^s Kavyalankarasutra Vytti, IV, ii, 8. 

3. Citramimariisa, p. 6. 
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English writer says: — ^“What precisely is the origin of the plea- 
sure we take in the pictures of metaphor and simile, as distinct 
from unfigurative word-picture ? I think that, over and above 
the delight in a picture, there is a little shock of surprise caused 
by the unexpected rapprochement of two notions that seemed, a 
moment before, unconnected and remote from one another. The 
noticing of likenesses (need I refer to babies ?) would seem an 
ever-fresh source of pleasure — we call comparisons odious, but 
love them none the less. And when the likeness is perceived in 
the midst of unlikeness, perhaps even despite obvious and pre- 
ponderating unlikeness, the pleasure is proportionately greater. 

In spite of this theoretical recognition of the importance of 
the contents for the beauty of an image, we find in our Alahkara- 
sastra no study, no analysis of them. But if it is true that the 
contents have something to do with the pleasui-e we derive from 
beautiful images and if it is true that imagery has played a 
conspicuous part in all periods of Sanskrit literature, then such 
an analysis of the contents of the images might yield interesting 
results. It should, it seems to me, throw some light on the 
history of Sanskrit literature. It would show to what extent the 
contents vary or remain the same in the different authors and 
periods of Sanskrit literature. Explanation would have to be 
sought for the variation or the repetition, as the case may be. It 
would show the range of the poetic power of the different 
writers and their relation to one another. It might throw some 
light on the relation between form and content in the evolution 
of the images. In short, no history of Sanskrit literature could 
be considered complete which did dot include a historical treat- 
ment of Sanskrit imagery, from the point of view of form as well 
as of content. In the existing works on the History of Sanskrit 
literature, such as those of Professors Keith and Winternitz, 
there are, no doubt,, many interesting remarks on the imagery of 
Sanskrit poets, but no systematic treatment. The task is a big 
one, but a beginning has to be made. The following pages are 
no more than a humble attempt at such a beginning. I have 
thought it best to begin with the Valmiki-Ramayana^, because it 
is there that we find the beginnings of Kavya. 

1. Stephen.}. Brov/n. “The World or Imagery/' London 
1927. 

2 The Bombay Recension of the Ramayana has been used for this 
Study. 
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The first step in the study of the imagery of the Ramayana 
is to determine the occasions on which the images appear in the 
work. As every one knows, the work is an immense one. As 
one reads it, all sorts of scenes pass before our eyes. There are 
descriptions of cities and landscapes, fierce raksasas and mighty 
monkeys. There are moving scenes in which husband and wife, 
father and son, master and servant, king and subject, prince and 
priest take part and give expression to their innermost feelings. 
There are accounts of duels and battles, devastation of countries, 
burning of cities and ruthless destruction of armies by weapons^ 
human and divine. Thei'e are speeches born of indignation and 
anger, lamentations expressive of profound sorrow, and exhorta- 
tions of wisdom. With all this, the work is mainly a continuous 
narrative of events, big and small. Into the main story of Rama 
and his exploits are woven countless episodes centering round 
the miner characters of the work. The question before us 
however, is : In all this variety and richness of subject-matter, 
what are the occasions which particularly call forth imagery 
from the poet ? In answer to this, it may be stated, in a general 
manner, that images are found throughout the work. There is 
hardly a sarga in which at least a few comparisons do not 
occur. They may not always be very striking, they are often 
mere repetitions of quite commonplace images like 

etc. Our 

interest lies not in these, but in those which occur on special 
occasions. For, there are some occasions on which these images 
seem to come in quick succession and in greater abundance. It 
is these which are striking and arrest our attention. It is these ‘ 
which seem to have been introduced by the poet deliberately, 
with a full knowledge of the effect they will have on the hearer 
or the reader. I give below a list of passages in which the 
images are thus more striking. It is by no means an exhaustive 
list, but, I hope, sufficiently complete, not to invalidate any con- 
clusion that may be drawn from it. 

I. 18, 50-52. ... Dasaratha describes his joy on the 

arrival of Visvamitra and compares 
the occasion to others. 

I. 48, 2-5. ... Sumati asks Visvamitra who Rama and 

Laksmana are, while describing them, 
I. 49^ 14-15. ... Description of Ahalya as Rama seds 

her. 
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I. 55, 9-10, ^ 

II . 1 . 

:IL2. . .... 

IL 3, 27-29. ... 

. 11 . 4 ,: 5 , 6 . 

IL 7, 1-30 

II. 8. 

IL 9, 41-46., 

IL 10, 23-26. 

IL 12. 

IL 15. 

IL 16, 9 Lf. 

IL 16. 

IL 18; 4-7. 

II. 20; 32-34. 

11.20; .9-55. ... 

IL 34, 2-3. 

11.40. 

IL 43. 

IL 59; 28-30. 

11.65,66. 

11.73,1-5. 

IL 93, 8-15. 

II. 94. 

III. 16. 
ill. 19; 3-4. 

III. 26, 27, 28; 29; 30..* 
III. 31, 41-44. 


Description of Visvamitra, defeated 
and humiliated by Vasistha. 

Description of Rama Dasaratha, 

Description of Rama by the people. 

Description of Rama as Dasaratha sees 
him coming. 

Description of the preparations for the 
abhivSeka of F4ama as Yiivaraja. 

Manthara's speech to Kaikeyi on 
hearing of Rama's coronaition. 

Manthara's speech. 

Kaikeyi's description of I Linthara. 

Description of Kaikeyi in distress. 

Speech of Dasaratha on hearing of 
Kaikeyl’s two boens. 

Sumantra's description of Rama's 
palace. 

Sumantra's description of Rama, 

Poet's description of Rama as he goes 
out to meet Dasaratha. 

Description of Dasaratha in distress. 

Description of Kausalya in distress. 

Kausalya's lamentation on hearing of 
Rama's exile. 

Description of Dasaratha in distress. 

Departure of Rama. 

Lamentation of Kausalya, 

Lamentation of Dasaratha, 

Lamentation of Dasajatha's wives after 
his death. 

Bharata's indignatian on hearing 
Rama's exile. 

Description of Citrakuta by Bharata, 

Description of Citrakuta by Rama. 

Description of winter in PaheavatL 

Khara's speech on seeing Surpanakha 
mutilated. 

Description of battle between Rama 
and the Raksasas. 

Marica's advice to Havana not to lake 
Sita away* 
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III. 37, 

III. 47, 

III. 51. 
III. 52. 

III. 56. 

IV. 14, 
IV. 15, 
IV. 17, 
IV. 19, 
IV. 23, 
IV. 28. 

IV. 29. 

V. 1. 

V. 2. 

V. 4. 

V. 5. 

V. 6. 

V. 7. 

V. 9. 

V. 10. 
V. 14. 
V. 15. 
V. 18. 
V. 19. 
V. 21. 
V. 22. 
V. 28. 
V. 56. 

V. 57. 

VI. 5. 
VI. 16. 

VI. 24. 
VI. 53. 
VI. 51 
VI. 59. 
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32 f.f. 


19-23. 
19-21. 
1 f.f. 
21-26. 
22-28. 


Marica’s second speech to the same 
effect. 

Sita’s reply when Havana proposes 
marriage. 

Battle between Jatayus and Ravana. 
Description of the ravishment of Sita. 
Sita’s reply to Havana’s proposal of 
marriage. 

Sugriva going < ut to battle. 
Description of Rama by Tara. 
Description of fallen Valin. 

„ „ by Tara. 

Lamentation of Tara. 

Description of the rainy season. 

„ „ autumn. 

„ Hanuman’s leap across 

the ocean. 

„ Lanka by Hanuman. 

„ Lanka. 

„ A moonlit night. 

,, Havana’s palace. 

ff 

„ „ harem. 


„ Asokavana, 

„ Sita in distress. 

„ Ravana's visit to Sita. 

„ Sita in distress. 

Sita's reply to Havana's proposal. 
Speeches of Ravana and Sita. 

Sita^s lamentation. 

Description of mountain. 

„ Hanuman's return leap. 

Kama's lamentation. 

Havana's indignant speech to 
Vibhisana. 

Ravana's angry speech to §uka. 

Battle between Vajradariistra and §uka. 

„ Prahasta and Nila. 
Description of Raksasas. 
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... Description of Kumbhakarna. 

• •V ,, Atikaya, 

Fight between Rama and Ravaiia. 

fT 9f 

... Vibhisana's lamentation on the death 
of Ravana. 

Before explaining the above list, it must be stated that the 
bulk of the Ramayana is made up of narratives, written in a 
simple style, in which the story progresses from incident to 
incident and episode to episode. Interspersed among these 
narratives and forming, on the whole, only a minor poriion of the 
work are some speeches and descriptions. It is quite clear from 
the above list that the images, when they do occur in greater 
abundance and in a striking manner, occur in these speeches and 
descriptions and not in the narrative portion of the work, which 
is devoted to the telling of the story. It is in these speeches and 
descriptions that we have to see the beginnings of the later 
Kavyas, in very many of w^hich the narrative portion is reduced 
to the absolute minimum and the speeches and descriptions 
occupy the whole work. 

Taking the speeches first, it will be found that they are 
generally uttered by the characters under the stress of some 
emotion. Sometimes it is as in the case of Manthara 

who addresses Kaikeyi when she hears of Rama's impending 
coronation as Yuvaraja. Sometimes it is sorroze, as when 
Dasaratha and Kausalya lament about Rama's exile or when Tara 
laments on the death of Valin. Sometimes it is righteous 
indignation^ as when Bharata hears of Rama's exile or when 
SIta rejects Ravana's proposal of marriage. Sometimes it is pity^ 
as when Marica tries to dissuade Ravana from his scheme of 
taking SIta away. These emotions spontaneously call forth 
imagery frcm the poet. The images are generally of a homely 
nature and therefore very effective in expressing the emotion in 
question. Sita's speech in III, 47 — when Ravana proposes 
marriage is a very good example. 

This connection between image and emotion is, by the way, 
quite interesting, because it is one of the topics dealt with in the 
Dhvanyaloka.^ Anandavardhana is, on the whole, rather 
suspicious. He is afraid that too many images in a passage 

1, Dlivanyaloka, p. 85 f.f. 


VL 61. 
VI. 71. 
VL 102, 
VI. 103. 
VL 111. 
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meant to evoke sentiment might distract the attention of the 
reader away from the latter. He advises caution, without barring 
images altogether. He sums up his views as follows : — 

^ wicTR- II 

I 

^ JTfqcqiJtf II 

11 ^ 

This errs perhaps on the side of caution. The Englisli 
writer quoted above goes much farther when he writes The 
more emotion grows upon a man, the more his speech, if he 
make any effort to express his emotion, abounds in iigures— 
exclamation, interrogation, aiiacoluthon, apostrophe, hyperbole 
(yes certainly, hyperbole !) simile, metaphor. His language is 
what we sometimes euphemestically describe as ^ picturesque \ 
Feelings swamp ideas and language is used to express, not the 
reality of things, but the state of one's emotions."^ 

I must not be understood to say that all emotional speeches 
in the Ramayana abound in figurative images. I only mean that 
they have a siron^f iendcncy io do so. There are some exceptions. 
For example, there is the first reply of Dasaratha to Visvamitra, 
when the latter asks for Rama and Laksmana to be sent with 
him for the protection of his sacrifice. The rc^quest must h.ave 
given a shock to Dasax'atha and his reply is no doubt full of 
emotions, but there is hardly any image in it. 

The descriptions in the Ramayana are of a most straight- 
forward nature, much as we would expect them to be when art is 
in the first stage. All the things contained in the thing to be 
described are enumerated in detail. No attempt seems to have 
been made to pick and choose. One could say they are almost 
like c:italogues, if the word did not connote absolute absence of 
poetic merit. The following description of Citrakuta by Rama 
might be considered a typical one : — 



1. Dhvanyaloka, p. 88. 

2, The world of Imagery, p* 90, 
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^ i^’H 1^ cl ^ li 
¥%SAeTO?iT; %^^frRei%If: I 
'^’Tlfl^wcrfi^ !l 

3®nl#S[^I^ %f%33%ft?;e5r57T: I 

'<q-i#^3^r. I 

aj^t^ifcqq ^qr%gfnfi5: II 

3nwsq^il^lM%n%: Tql^l: i 

: 1 ! 

qiRqqfRsq?:^q^^5T^^55|iS[iq i 

qqqif^T%q?t'Jr: T^q 5«Icq4 11* 

This passage illustrates not only the detailed, catalogue-like 
nature of the descriptions, but also their directness. When the 
poet wants to say that there are wild animals on the mountain, 

he says, qnile directly : This point 

will become still cleare’: when we compare this with what 
Kalidasa does in similar circumstances. When he wants to say 
that there are lions and elephants on the Himfilaya, he does not 
say so directly, but says : — 

q^ ITRf qT^=5i?|Ffq isfeqRra i 

It is into such direct and detailed descriptions that the poet 
introduces his imagery, which therefore serves, chiefly, to add 
vividness to the details and lend a certain picturesqueness to the 
whole description, How this is done can be best understood if 
we now study the contents of the images. 

To be continued. 

1. R. 11.9,4—10. 

2- Kumarasambhava, I, 6, 



^ PROFESSOR SRINIVASACHARI'S 
RAMANUJANS IDEA OF THE FINITE SELF '’ 

AN EXAMINATION OF CHAPTER 1/ 

A Reply 

by 

G. K, Rangaswaaji Iyengar, h.a., 

Assistant Accounts Officer, Posts and Telegraphs, 

Under the above title Prof. Sundararama Aiyar has written a 
fairly long article in the April-june number of this journal In 
case any one of the readers of the journal interested in 
philosophy has not yet read Prof. Srinivasachari's book we 
would strongly recommend a study of it as, in the words of the 
introduction, it '^renders the fundamental tenets of the 
Visistadvaita school intelligible to all average students of 
philosophy." The central aim of the whole exposition is a 
constructive criticism of the dififerent categories employed in 
metaphysics, ethics and aesthetics with a view to correlating 
them into a synthetic whole of the relation between the JTva and 
Isvara. In attempting, therefore, to analyse the book into 
chapters and propositions, the critic is very likely to lose the 
wood in the trees and may not succeed in conveying a true 
impression of the author’s views. Another feature of the book is 
the transparent aim of the author to understand and present his 
subject in as fair and full a manner as possible without slavishly 
exalting his hero or condemning other systems. An appreciative 
exposition of Ramanuja's views is given and the reader is left to 
form his own impressions of the place that his philosophy should 
occupy in the world's systems. 

The learned critic opens his article with the sentence : 

Prof. Srinivasachari puts forward (in the first chapter of 
his work) a severe criticism of the various points in what he 
considers to be the Advaita doctrine of Sankara. He labours 
under serious misconceptions regarding that doctrine, and his 
criticisms are altogether unjustifiable and misleading." He 
follows this up later with many similar passages. 
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^ of philosophy^ has been 

expounded in various ways by various persons. One of these 
expositions which is generally admitted to be a very fair one is 
found in the Mahapurvapaksa of the Sri Bhasya. W 
Prof. Srinivasachari UvSes the word Advaitin he has evidently 
this exposition in view. But the learned cirtic has obviously a 
very different exposition in view^ which he attributes to Sankara. 
There are but three references to the Advaita doctrine in this 
chapter and we shall show that they are all taken from 
Ramanuja's Mahapurvapaksa, 

(i) ** The Advaitin and the Dvaitin distinguish between 
primary texts and secondary texts (Vide pp. 18 and 19 of the 
Ananda Press Edn. of the Sri Bhasya.) 

(ii) <vTo the Advaitin experience is rooted in inexplicable 
illusion (Anirvacaniya) and contradiction (Badha)”. For this, 
see pp. 16 and 75 and p. 22 of the same Edn. 

(iii) A judgment like 'this is that Devadatta' does not 
establish bare identity, as the Advaitin says, by the removal of 
contradiction between the subject and the predicate This is 
based on the Advaitin's view of Samanadhikaranya in p. 19 of 
the same edn. 

There are also described in the book under review two 
direct references to Sankai*a to which the learned critic has taken 
exception. VVe shall show that in dealing with these passages, 
he has not only misunderstood the author's view, but also misled 
the reader. It is necessary that the passages referred to should 
be studied in their context and so we give the full paragraphs 
below : — 

(1) Ramanuja insists on the equal validity of all the 
UpanivSadic texts and claims for his interpretation 
the authority of timeless tradition and logical satis- 
factoriness and verifies it by a quotation from 
Dramidacarya for whose authority Ramanuja has 
the highest esteem. The Sastra speaks of things 
as they are in reality. This method of interpreta- 
tion is not accepted by the Advaitin and the 
Dvaitin who distinguish between primary texts 
and secondary texts, Pradhana texts and Gauna 
texts. Sankara, for example, directs attention to 
the Mahavakyas and derives his chief thoughts 
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therefrom. But Ramanuja lays stress on Sruti as 
a whole and relies on legical stability. It is in this 
way that he deduces his first principles of realism 
(Satkhyati) and co-ordination (Samanadhikaranya) 
and establishes the truth of Jiva as a Prakara of 
Isvara. The reality of God is to be conceived cn 
the analogy of organic unity in consonance with 
the criteria of sense-perception and inference. Both 
. sentient and non-sentient beings (Cit and Acit) are 
shown to be modifications of Brahman and of a 
tissue with Him. 

(2) The philosophy of Ramanuta is a synthesis of 
metaphysical, moral and religious experience and 
is rooted in the thought that Brahman is the 
ground of experience as well as the goal of experi- 
ence. The Supreme Being is also the supreme 
good and the ultimate goal of all religious 
endeavour {Karanam in dhyeyah). The Absolute 
of thought is also the Inner Ruler Immortal 
and the Lord of love and bliss. The glory of God 
and this goodness are fullilled in His redemptive 
grace. The theory of being is vitally related to 
the theory of knowledge, will and feeling. Brah- 
man is the ideal of experience in which the ideals 
of truth, goodness and beauty are related and 
realised. Reason is both pure and practical, and 
the dualism that we find in the systems of Spinoza, 
Kant and Sankara disappears in the synthesis of 
Ramanuja. His governing idea is that Brahman 
is the first cause and the final cause and there is no 
contradiction between the Absolute of thought and 
the God of religion. Brahman constitutes the real 
Reality of the universe (Tattva), the means of reali- 
sation (Hita) and the realisation itself (Purusartha ) 
The first passage is extracted by the critic thus : ‘T^amanuja 
insists on the equal validity of all the Upanisadic texts and 
claims for his interpretation the authority of timeless traditions 
and logical satisfactoriness and verifies it by a quotation from 
Dramidacarya etc. On the other hand, according to our author 
the Advaitin distinguishes between primary texts and secondary 
texts, Pradhana texts and Gauna texts. Sankara, for example, 
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directs his attention to the Mahavakyas and derives his chief 
thoughts therefrom.’' 

A reference to the full paragraph quoted above will show 
that the object of the author is to explain the welLknown claim 
of the Visistadvaitins that whereas the Advaitins emphasise the 
abheda sriiiis like iat ivarn asi and explain away bhcda 
srtiiis like prihagdinidnaju preritdram ca maim just asi aiasiena 
auirtatvameti and the Dvaitins do the reverse, they themselves 
attach equal importance to all the texts by interpreting them in 
the light of the ghataka srutis which declare the world of 
sentient and non-sentient beings to be related to Brahman in the 
same way as the human body is related to the human souL 

In the original, the sentence Sankara directs attention to 
the jMahavakyas and derives his chief thoughts therefrom '' is 
contrasted with the very next sentence But Ramanuja lays 
stress on the Sruti as a whole.” The learned critic, by completely 
omitting both the latter sentence and all reference to the Dvaitin 
and by contracting the intermediate passages, leads the reader to 
infer that Ramanuja’s insistence on the validity of all upanisadic 
texts is contrasted with Sankara’s view. This misleading 
suggestion is then strengthened by the sentences : “ We can 
assert in reply that 

(1) Sankara also insists on the equal validity of all the 
upanisadic texts and 

(2) that he does not distinguish anywhere between 
what our author calls ^primary, texts and secondary texts’. 
Sankara himself never in his Bhasyas makes mention of 
the term Mahavakyas.” He thus leads the reader to infer 
erroneously that the author has made these incorrect statements. 
After some further explanation, he announces “ On the grounds 
above stated, we hold that Prof. Srinivasachariar is in error 
in saying that Sankara or any of his followers do (sic) not 
admit the equal validity of all Vedantic texts.” But the author 
never said any such thing. What the author said is that whereas 
Ramanuja derived his chief thoughts by considering the 
Upanisads as a whole, Sankara derived his chief thoughts fi'om 
what are usually called the Mahavakyas. The sentence 
“ Sankara for example directs his attention to the MahavM^yas” 
does not imply that Sankara himself calls these passages ' Maha- 
vakyas. ' It only means that he attaches more importance to 

m~39 
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those passages which have since been called Mahavakyas though 
not by Sankara himself. This the learned critic also admits in a 
way when he says that even if Sankara has not used the term 
Mahavakyas, he is fully aware of the fact that sentences like 
tativamasi, altam bmhmasmi zre important in the Upanisads. 
In fact, every impartial student must accept that Sankara attached 
more importance to abheda snitis than to bheda srutis txom 
the mere fact that he is the well-known apostle of pure unadulte- 
rated monism which cannot in its very nature give full value to 
the bheda snitis. Iho criticism of Prof. Sundai'arama Aiyar 
based on this passage is therefore wholly unfounded. 

Now for the second extract: The reference to dualism and 
Sankara occurs in the 7th sentence. The entire passage contains 
9 sentences all of which except the 7th describe Brahman in the 
triple light of metaphysics, ethics and aesthetics or religion. He 
is described as the ground of existence in metaphysics, the 
supreme good of ethics and the ultimate goal of religion, and 
again, as the Absolute of thought in metaphysics, the Inner Ruler 
Immortal in ethics and the Lord of Love and Bliss in religion. 
This latter description in the 3rd sentence is repeated in the 8th 
sentence and the 9th forms the closing sentence. In the midst 
of these, the 7th sentence "Reason is both pure and practical and 
the dualism that we find in Spinoza, Kant and Sankara disappears 
in the synthesis of Ramanuja ", describes one of the effects of 
this synthetic view and forms practically a self-contained state- 
ment. It consists of two parts each explaining the other. The 
learned critic in making his extract omits the first half of the 
sentence and joints its second half to the second half of the 
eighth sentence (dealing with the general subject of the 
paragraph) to form a misleading combination thus : — 

" The dualism that we find in the systems of spinoza, 
Kant and Sankara disappears in the synthesis of Ramanuja. His 
governing idea is that there is no contradiction between the 
Absolute of thought and the God of religion.” 

The original 7th sentence clearly shows that the dualism 
objected to is of the kind that exists between pure and practical 
reason i.e. the building up of metaphysics and ethics on 
separate bases as Kant did. The creation of a distinction 
between parainarUiadaia for pure reason or metaphysics and 
vyavaliarikadasa for practical reason or ethics by Sankara is 
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also a case of this kind. Now this could give the learned crifiQ 
no cause for quarrel. By manipulating the extract^ he create^ m 
the minds of his readers the illusion that the author attributed to 
Sankara a contradiction between the Absolute of thought and the 
God of religion, a dualism ^fin the universally^ recognised sense 
of that term as referring to two distinct (and pluralistic) realities 
oi the same order.'* It must be obvious that the author's 
sentence refers to dualism, not as the admission of ** two distinct 
realities of the same order ", but to the very admission of the 
existence of two different orders of reality as Paraimirilia and 
Vyavakarika. 

The critic has also attempted to ridicule some of the doctrines 
of Ramanuja expounded in the book by considering them from 
his own standpoint and without trying to understand the , original. 
He has evidently forgotten that Prof, Srinivasachariyar's exposi- 
tion is of the philosophy of Ramanuja and not of his own in- 
dependent views and he has not realised that he has represented 
it as faithfully and truly as he could, bearing in mind the fund- 
amental principle that the best way to understand a philosopher 
is to realise his point of view. In the criticisms under reference, 
the author's statements of Ramanuja's position are attacked as if 
they were the opinion of the author himself. Here is an 
instance of such a criticism : — 

It is strange that Prof, Srinivasachari should propound 
such an astonishing paradox as is contained in the follow- 
ing. * The cognition of silver in the shell, when the latter is 
mistaken for the former, arises from defective perception, 
owing to which the element of silver alone is seen and not 
of the shell' " 

It is strange that Prof. Sundararama Aiyar should have 
failed to see that the author is only setting forth Ramanuja's view 


1 In this connection the following passage from Hans Driesch 
may be of interest : — “ Dualism, in our opinion, must be the last word 
of metaphysics even if we should like to be monists. For there is the 
diversity and " discrepancy between what is w/wle and what is not 
whole or contingent ; the logical contradiction between wholeness and 
contingency being, in our opinion, the very foundation of all dualism." 
Here the word “ dualism " is used only in the author's sense and not 
ip what the critic claims to be “ the universally recognised sense of the 
term." Philosophy of To-day, p. 429. 
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withoat expressing his own Gpinion thereon. Further one can- 
not see what there is paradoxical or strange in Ramanuja's view 
itself. Thus, when I mistake a piece of rolled gold for genuine 
gold, I perceive the element of gold (i the qualities that raise 
in me the belief of its being gold) in it, but omit to perceive the 
elements of rolled gold the qualities that with the presence 
of those already pereieved would establish it as rolled gold). 
When I perceive both sets of qualities, I see it truly as rolled 
gold. 

The learned critic takes objection to the author's statement 
that *^to the Advaitin, experience is rooted in inexplicable illusion 
(Anirvacaniya) and contradiction (Badha,)" He first objects to 
the traiislation of the word anirvacaniya as inexplicable 
To say that this is the translation generally adopted {Vide p. 106 
Thibaut) may not probably carry much weight with him. But, 
it is significant that he himself has not offered a better rendering 
that would convey the import of the word with greater accuracy. 
And, does not the word inexplicable " connote the idea of 
incapacity of logical proof or deduction as explained in p. 75 of 
the Sri Bhasya ? 

By a very regrettable sitggesiio falsi the learned critic makes 
it appear that the author said that to the i\dvaitin, phenomenal 

existence" is known an 'illusion" it lasts as 

an experience, as an actual happening, in our waking and 
conscious life." Further on he asserts : Sankara dis- 

tinctly says that phenomenal existence is true " while it lasts, 
— not that our experience of it is an ilhision " or rooted in 
contradiction (Badha) " while our experience of it lasts, as Prof, 
Srinivasachari assumes from his insufficient knowledge of 
Sankara." Nowhere has the author of the book conveyed the 
idea that according to the Advaitin the illusion is known as an 
illusion while it lasts. An illusion and the knowledge of it as an 
illusion are so mutually incompatible at the same time that none 
with any pretension to psychological knowledge would think 
of making such a statement. Moreover Prof. Srinivasachari 
does not assume ^ that our experience of phenomenal existence is 
an ^Hllusicn " or rooted in contradiction" while our experience 
of it lasts'. The author's sentence does not bear out. the 
allegation and the words we have italicised have been added by 


^ Italics mine. 
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the learned critic to the author's statement to give point to an 
otherwise pointless criticism. I have very carefully gone through 
this section of the book after reading Prof. Sundararama Aiyar's 
review and cannot find any passage therein which could even 
distantly mean ^ experience of it lasts. To an unbiassed 

reader of the sentence; its indubitable meaning must be clear; 
namely; that experience is the result of an inexplicable illusion 
and contradiction. To say this is not the same as saying that 
the experience knows it to be an illusion af the time of experiene- 
ing it which is what the learned critic attributes to the author. 

The criticism is made further on : The Professor; as we 
have already shossin entirely wron^in thinking that Sankara 
holds that in our perception of the external world we experience 
an '' illusion.N' How the learned critic divined the authoris 
thinking N' is a mystei*y. But is it not obvious that what the 
Professor was ^Uhinking” is *^that Sankara holds that in our 
perception of the external world we experience {what is from the 
par anidrthika point of view) an illusion ? What an unhappy 
imiz,not of snppressio veri ! 

We need not dwell at length on the concluding portions of 
the learned critic's article where he tries to bring the author to 
ridicule by saying that he has entirety failed to understand the 
Advaitin's position," that he has got into this muddle," “ has 
discovered a mare's nest of his own or like Don Quixote, is 
tilting with the creations of his fertile powers of fancy; poetic or 
philosophic." It is to be regretted that in his ardent advocacy 
and defence of the Advaitic position, the learned critic has so far 
forgotten himself as to make personal references to the author of 
a not very edifying character. It would . certainly be presump- 
tuous for any one to remind so eminent and cultured a gentleman 
as Prof. Sundararama Aiyar of the well-known conventions of 
literary and philosophical criticism. One can only hope that the 
Professor did not mean all that he has said. As regards the 
doctrines that he has called in question, it is enough to point 
out that they are the views of Ramanuja the clear exposition of 
which alone was the main purpose of the author in writing his 
book. In conclusion, we submit that the method of criticism 
adopted by the learned critic is fair neither to the book nor to 
the author. 
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Section II— Symbols and Upasanas. 

How far the Vedie thinkers had progressed in their cosmo- 
logical and psychological speculations we have not the means of 
exactly determining, but we have seen that they had already 
found the First Cause latent in the heart of man. The great 
equation had already been accomplished. There followed a long 
series of attempts to realize it Of these the Upanisads give us 
the faithful but incomplete records, and show how on these con- 
ceptions teacher after teacher who had attained the goal shed his 
own light for the guidance of his successors. It has been 
remarked before that it is very important for us to remember 
that the attitude of the Upanisads towards all knowledge Vedic 
or Vedantic (Upanisadic) is that it is nothing without realization, 

^ STff ^cT 1 

says Yajfiavalkya. Janaka who has studied the Vedas and 
listened to the Upanisads {See Brh. Up. 4. 2. 1 ;) receives from 
Yajfiavalkya, as a priceless boon, the instruction that enables 
him to 'attain fearlessness.’ Similarly Svetaketu, who had spent 
twelve years in vedic study, is instructed by Uddalaka in that 
One with whose knowledge all is known— other instances are 
Brh. 2. 1; and KausI, 4, and the instruction of Narada in Ch. 
Up. 7. All this cannot be taken to naean that the fundamental 
conceptions of the Upanisads were foreign to the vedas. They 
only teach that knowledge without realization is vain indeed. 
In Ch. Up. 4. 14, 1, the fires, having instructed Upakosala, say 
to him “you have this knowledge of ourselves and the know- 
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ledge of the soul, but the teacher will tell you the way.” And 
that teacher himself, in the days of his discipleship had had a 
similar experience. Having, by miraculous means, been fully 
instructed in the sixteenfold Brahman embracing the earth, 
atmosphere and the heavens, as well as the self of man, he comes 
at last to his teacher for the teaching that wall help him “to 
attain his end,” We cannot say that the Upanisads disdain the 
Vedic gods, and rituals. We also find them expounding in all 
seriousness many seemingly inadequate symbols and upasanas, 
even after these had been superseded by others embodying 
fuller conceptions. They had served their turn, and might do 
so again. 

Symbols and Upasanas, 

Prana and Vayu.—ln twm of the earliest Upanisads, the 
Brhadaranyaka and the Chandogya (Brh. Up, 1. 3) (Ch. Up. 1, 
2) w'e find versions of an ancient story glorifying the Prana, the 
breath in the mouth as the only one among the bodily functions 
that is not afflicted with evil — with death. 

Another narrative glorifying Priina is a favourite theme of 
the Upanisads. {see Brh. 6. 1, 7-14 ; Ch. Up. 5. 1, 6— .3. 2. 2; 
KausI, 2. 14). Cp. Prasna, 2. 3. 4. In this the Prana is adjudged 
the greatest among the vital organs. All the others depend 
upon it. Every thing is its food. Water is its garment. In 
these stories the psychical Prana is identified with the Cosmical 
Prana. 

In Brh. (1. 5. 21-23) this story appears again in a more 
elaborate form, w'ith the personal and cosmical relations of the 
vital airs and their corresponding divinities made explicit. The 
functions all become a form of the Breath, the Cosmical forces 
of the Wind. Similarly in Kausi. Up. (2. 12) the cosmical 
powers revert into Wind — ^the vital airs into Breath. {See also 
Kausi. Up, 2. 14) where the vital breath is already identified with 
the intelligential Self of all beings fin agreement with Kausi. 
Up. 3 which will be fully treated later on). 

In Brh. Up. (3. 9. 8-'>) Yajfiavalkya reduces the 3306 gods 
to one and a half — the wind and finally to one, — the Breath, 
called Brahma, the Yon tyatl The Taitt. Up. (1. 14) praises 
Vayu as the perceptible (Pratyaksam) Brahma. {See also Maitri. 
Up. (4. 4. 5-6). 
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Brh. Up. (2, 2) describes the Prana as the nevv-born /fi/<3«^ 
whose abode is the body, the covering the head, the post breatli, 
the rope food. (See etlso Brh. 1. 5. 14) Cp. Ch. Up. (6. 7) 
Prasna (6. 3. 4). Brh. Up. 1. 5. 14 speaks of the sixteenfold 
Prajapati with his changing fifteen parts and the constant 16th 
part (which is the breath in all creatures. (Cp. Ch. Up. 6. 7). 
Prasna. Up. 6. 3. 4 describes the sixteenfold Person. Here all 
the sixteen parts disappear at last in the Purusa, which is, 
therefore, something over and above the breath — an advance on 
the earliar conception, that is due to the latci date of the 
Upanisad. ■ ^ 

Very soon the Prana symbol was combined with others 
to keep pace with advancing ideas. (See Brh. Up. 1. 5. 3). Here 
the Self is conceived as a Triad of Speech, Mind and Breath. 
Thus — 

1. Speech Earth Fire ] These enter Union, from that 

2. Mind Sky Seen the Breath is born. 

3. Breath Water Moon. 

Ch. Up. (4. 10. 4) shows perhaps a more advanced stage. 
Here the Fires instruct Upakosala thus “ Pram Brahma, Kam 
Brahma, Kham Brahma ’ and he replies ‘ I understand that 
Brahma is Life. But Joy and Space, I do not understand.’ He 
is then instructed in the Prana and Space. The finishing touch, 
is given by his teacher who tells him of the Atman as the person 

in the Eye ‘ the Immortal the fearless’ and his mystic names 

Sariiyadvama, VamanI, Bhamani— as a means to final release. To 
this may be compared the gradual instnictioh of Narada in Ch. 
Up. (7th Prapathaka) where the inquirier is led onwards through 
a series of conceptions to Prana — the individual self, in which 
everything is fastened as the spokes in the hub, and from thence 
to the Bhuman which is the same as Sukha. 

We will now consider two other instances. One of these 
(Ch. Up. 4. 1-2) shows the Prana-vayu doctrine in its early 
form, and at the height of its popularity, if such an expression 
can be applied to any Upanisadic teaching. The other (Brh. Up. 
3. 7), shows its position with the greatest philosophers in the 
most active period of Upanisadicthought— In Ch. Up. 4. 1. 2 the 
great Janasruti seeks instruction from a wandering beggar with 
gifts of a thousand cows, a chariot, a gold necklace, and his own 
daughter. Raikva instructs him in the doctrine of Pra^a-vayu 
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as ^ snatchers-unto4hemseIves ' (as Hume puts it) and the five- 
fold nature of the Self and the Universe, the knowledge that gives 
the Knower the benefit of all the good actions that people do. 
This is a very old story belonging to a period when the doctrine 
of Prana-vayu was held in very great repute. In Brh. (3.7) 
Wind is declared to be the string that holds the worlds together, 
and, among a series that enumerate one by one the cosmic 
forces and the bodily functions, the Antaryamin is described as 
that One who, * dwelling in the wind, yet is other than the wind, 
whom the wind does not know, whose body the wind is, who 
controls the wind from within-'' the Soul, the Inner Conti'oller, 
the Immortal. 

In Brh. Up. 1. 4. 7 also, the breath, the eye, the ear, the 
voice and the mind are the names of the acts of the Self. 

Whoever worships one or the other of these, he knows it not." 
And this same self is the * padanlya ' of the All, By the self one 
knows the All— as by a foot-print,' We are reminded of R. V, 
X.46.T;2; 

^RTT U 

qi IT qt^ up?; I 

See also Prasna Up. 3. which teaches the source, the entrance, 
the location — the fivefold extension and the cosmical and 
personal relations of the Prana. Before leaving the subject we 
will consider one more instance which combines the Prana with 
the Prajnatman or Intelligential Self in the conception of 
the Atman. It gives a very complete exposition of the doctrine 
of Prana, and is most appropriately put into the mouth of Indra, 
as he gives instruction to Pratardana Daivod^i. 

1. The Prana is the Prajnatman — both dwell together in 
the body and both depart together. 

2. This Prana is superior to the vital Breaths : — 

(for the reasons given in the Pranasamvada.) 

The seeing and understanding of this. 

The person becomes unitary in the Prana. Speech with all 
names, the eye with all forms, the ear with 
In deep sleep. all sounds, the breaths with all odors, the 

mind with all thoughts goes to it. On awakening, 

III— 40 
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From the self the vital airs disperse 

to their several stations. From these 

The sense powers arise, From these 
The Universe appears. 

The proof or siddhi thereof. 

When a person is about to die, he loses the power to 
speak, hear, see etc. 

Then the vital airs merge once more into the Prana, and 
depart from the body when that departs. 


3. The Sarvapti in Prana by means of the Vital Airs. 



Functions. 

Bhutamatras, 


' Speech 

Name. 


Breath 

Odor. 


Eye 

Form 


Ear 

Sound 

Prana, with the Intelligence 

Tongue 

Taste 

mounts the functions and 

Hands 

Karma 

obtains the existential ele- 

Body 

Pleasure and 

ments or the Bhutamatras. 

pain. 


Generative 

Bliss, procrea- 


organ 

tion. 


Feet 

Goings. 


Mind 

Thoughts and 


desires. 

4. Apart from the intelligence, none of the organs could 
do their appointed work. One should, therefore, desire to under- 
stand this knowing subject. 

5. The ten Bhutamatras and the ten Prajnamatras are 
correlated. From either alone no appearances could result. 

All these Bhutamatras are fixed on the Prajnamatras, these 
on Prana, as in a wheel the felly and spokes on the hub. 

In this section some important developments occur. 

1. The life-force is one with the knowing subject. 

2. All objects of knowledge exist only when cognised by 
this knowing subject. 


The Sun and the Eye are often found connected in the 
, , symbolism of the Upanisads. Brh. Up. 

Aditya and the eye. ^ 

2. 5. 5, Ch. up. 3. 18. 3, Ch. Up. 3. 19. 1 — 
teach the worship of the Sun as Brahma — apparently an old 
form' of Upasana even in the period when that Upanisad came 
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into existence/ Maitri. Up. 6. 16 with special reference to this 
passage teaches the same, with amplifications. Here the Sun is 
identified with Time and the Year, Maitri. 6. See also Prasna 
1. 8 and Maitri. 6. 8. 9. In these the Sun is connected with 
Prana. These references in the later Upanisads show that this 
symbol continued to exercise a great influence throughout this 
period. 

The golden Purusa in the Sun, correlated with the person 
in the eye is a favourite Upasana of the Upanisads, and is one of 
the earliest forms in which the Brahman-Atman idea was 
symbolised for the purposes of realization. Brh. Up. 5. 5. The 
Sun is the Real (Sat). The person in the Sun and the Person in 
the Right Eye depend on one another through the Sun rays and 
the life-breaths. The mystic name of the former is ‘Aham^ 
that of the later See also Brh. 2, 3. Ch. Up. 1. 6 

seems to be one of the earliest forms of this Upasana. In 
Maitri. 6.7 the person in the Sun and in the eye is Bharga 
(Splendour) because with light-rays (bha) is his course 

In the honey section of the Brh. Up. 2. 5. 3 Speech and Fire 
are connected. In Ch. Up. 3. 18. 3 Speech, 
a fourth part of Brahma, shines with Agni as 
its light See also Brh. 1. 5. 11. 

Both Fire and Speech conceived as Universal had occupied 
a high place in Rgvedic thought See RV. X 125, where Vak 
says: — 

Through me alone all eat the food that feeds them, 
each man who sees, breathes, hears the word out- 
spoken. 

They know it not, but yet they dwell beside me, 

Hear, one and all, the truth as I declare it 
I breathe a strong breath, like the wind and tempest, 
the while I hold together all existence, 

Beyond this wide earth and beyond the heavens, 

I have become so mighty in my grandeur. 

Another pair is Mind and Space. Hindis also sometimes 
Gorrelated with the Moon and Space with 
Hearing. Brh. Up, 2.5. Again Space 
is often connected with the space in the heart Brh. Up, 5. 1. 
purnamadah purnamidam purnat purnam udacyate 
purnasya purnam adaya pufnamevavasisyate 


Fire and speech. 


4. 


8 . 


Manas and the Akasa. 
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Om ! Brahma is the ether primeval, the ether that blows ! 

In Ch. Up, 3. 18. 1, Mind and Space are connected as 
Symbols personal or Cosmic of the Brahma whose 4 quarters are 
(Speech-Agni) (Breath- Vayu) (Eye- Aditya) (ear and the quarters 
of heaven). 

Ch. Up. 1. 9. 1 describes Space as the Ultimate wGrld 
ground. 

Sarvani ha va imani bhutani, akasadeva samutpadyanta 
akasam prati astam yanti akaso ha va ebhyo jyayan, 
akasa parayanam. 

So also Brh. Up. 5. 1. 1 which identifies Space with Brahma. 
Based upon such conceptions, upasanas equating the space within 
man with the space without are frequent. 

Space is the cosmic equivalent of the Atman. See Brh. Up. 
3. 2. 12 where the Atman goes into Space and breath into wind, 
and Ch. Up. 3. 14. 2 where Brahma is called ^akasatma’, also 
Maitri. 7. 16. In Kausi. Up. 2. 14 also the soul is akasatman. 

Space is sometimes conceived of as the body of the 
Universal Soul. See Ch, Up. 3. 15. Taitt. Up. 6. Brahman is 
Akasasarira. Space is once called the nirvdhita of name and 
form — (individuality) Ch. Up. 8, 14. 1. 

It is under the aspect of Full — Non-active, that space 
symbolises Brahma according to Ch. Up. 3. 12. 7-9. 

II 

^ ^ II 

See also Brh. Up. 2. 1. 5. Kausi Up. 4. 8. 

The same symbols also stood for the blissful nature of the 
Atman. In Ch. Up. the fires instructing Upakosala say to him 
"prano brahma, ham brahma, kham brahma” and here Khara is 
equated with joy. And in Ch. Up. 7. 22. 23 Sukha-pleasure is 
the same as Bhuman. “ There is no pleasure in the small” says 
the teacher. 

Besides these four, there are other correlated pairs less im- 
portant. Of these, Brh. Up. 2. 5, gives a list in a section called 
the honey-doctrine which Js traced back to the Rgveda. Here 
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the correlativity of all cosmic forces with corresponding bodily 
functions is made clear, and the Absolute Soul is immanent in 
all these and in Law, Truth and Humanity. 


1 . 

Earth 

The Body. 

2 . 

Waters ■■ 

Semen. 

3 . 

. Fire..v;.- 

Speech. 

4 . 

Wind; 

Breath. 

5 . 

Sun ' 

Eye. 

6 . 

Quarters of Heaven 

Ear. 

7 . 

Moon ; ■ 

Mind, 

8 . 

Lightning, 

Heat. : ' 

9 . 

Thunder 

Sound. 

10 . 

.Space; 

Space in the heart. 


This is the homy-docirim taught by Dadhync Atharvana to the 
two Asvins. 

Brh. Up. 4. 2 discusses six Upasanas of Brahman viz,, 
Speech, Breath, Sight, Hearing, Mind and Heart which are one by 
one dismissed as incomplete by Yajnavalkya. Being connected 
with Brahman ill a section in which Brahman and Atman are 
interchangeable terms, we have to understand by Speech, Breath 
etc., the personal functions as well as their cosmical equivalents. 

Yajnavalkya explains the aspects which each of these ^ one- 
legged ' Brahma symbols is meant to teach. 


Speech 

Prajha. 

Prana 

Priya, 

Sight 

Satya. 

Hearing 

Ananta. 

Mind 

Ananda. 

Heart 

Sthiti, 


Hence the Aditya and Eye symbols stood for Truth (Satya); 
the mind, either with Akasa or the moon, for bliss (Ananda); the 
ear and the Quarters of Heaven for Endlessness (Ananta); Prana 
for the dear (Priya ) — na vd are sarvasya kdmdya sarvam i)rtyam 
bhavati dtmanastu kdmdya sarvam priyam bhavaW declares 
Yajnavalkya — Brh. Up. It also stood for existence; the heart for 
Sthiti — steadfastness. That is to say, all the important aspects 
under which Brahman is later on conceived are comprised in 
these symbols — Intelligent, dear, true, endless, blissful, unchang- 
ing (Sat-cit-ananda) (Satyam-jnanam-anantam). 
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Brh. Up. 2. 3 expounds the two forms of Brahman— 
(1) the formed mortal, stationary, actual, (2) the for 
immortal, moving, yon. Thus— 

Adhidaivaiani, Murta. Amurta. 

Whatever is different Wind and 

from Wind and Antariksa Antariksa^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^ 

the essence of this is the essence of this is 

the Sun the Person in the sun- 

disk. 

Adhyaimam. Whatever is different Prana and the Space 

from Prana I and the within the Self 

Space within the Self 

the essence of this is the essence of this is 

the Eye. the Person in the 

right Eye. 

The whole is concluded by the formula ^Neti Neti ^ and 
^Satyasya Satyam.' 

In this Upasana (Brh. Up. 2. 3) all the elements of the 
afterwards famous formula Sat-cit-ananda (existence-knowledge- 
bliss) seem to be present. Sai symbolished by Prana and Vayu — 
Ctt by Aditya and the eye — Ananda by Antai'iksa and the Space 
in the Self. 


Agni, Vayu and Aditya — Time, Breath and Food — Brahma, 


The middle period of 
Upanisadic Thought. 


Rudra and Visnu — these are the foremost 
forms of the Supreme. To whichever one 
the worshipper is attached, he wins its 


world. These forms one should meditate upon, praise, and then 


deny, says the later MaitrL Upanisad (See 4. 6). 


In the middle period of Upanisadic philosophy which 
culminated in the teachings of great teachers Uddalaka, Yajna- 
valkya and their contemporaries, there was a growing tendency to 
transcend symbols and upasanas. 


In the first period doctrines and philosophical theories had 
appropriate Upasanas attached to them by their originators — 
perhaps it is even true that in those days philosophy had not yet 
learned to stand on its own feet. In the second and most active 
period of Upanisadic philosophy, thought moved too quickly to 
formulate new symbols and upasanas to fit every new idea. In 
the third period which inherited this rich legacy of thought and 
experience, the old Upasanas were still maintained with 
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characteristie loyalty, and we find them made to serve as the 
vehicles of thoughts and theories that came long after them. 

It must have been towards the close of this middle period 
that the earlier Upanisads assumed their present form— many of 
them bear the marks of the great teachers under whose auspices 
they must have been collected. For instance in Kausitaki, (4. 20) 
the doctrine, in which that Upanisad specialises, of the Prana 
equated with Prajna, is introduced into its version of the 
Gargya and Ajatasatru story. And in Brh. 2. 3, the Upanisad 
^Satyasya Saiyam' of Ajatasatru is interpreted again in keeping 
with a more advanced idealism. 

We will arrange the doctrines of this middle period in their 
probable order of development and wherever possible, indicate 
the great teachers who were responsible for them. Some of 
these were contemporaries, but one or two were legendary or 
even mythological figures. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 


8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 


Kausitaki and Paingya 

Vamadeva (Ait. Up. 5. 1-3) 

Sanatkumara 

§ andilya 

Pratardana 

Asvapati Kaikeya 

Satyakama and Upakosala 


Ajatasatru 
Uddalaka Aruni 

Tittiri (Brahmananda Valli- 
Taittiriya Up. 2) 
Yajfiavalkya 


Prana. 

Prajfiana. 

Sukha-Bhuman 

Tajjalan. 

Prana- Prajna, 

Food and the Eater. 

The fourfold Brahma in 
the world and the in- 
dividual. 

‘Satyasya Satyam' 

The Antaryamin-Being 
and Becoming. 

Ananda. 

•Neti— Neti r 


Pram Brahma. The doctrine of Prana is a special feature 
of the Kausi Up. According to Kausitaki, of 
paingya and Kausi- Pj‘anaas the Self, the Mind is the messenger, 
the Eye the watchman, the Ear the 
announcer, Speech the handmaid. All these bring offerings to 
the Prana. Therefore he who knows himself as this Brahma 
(Prana) must refrain from begging, consistently with his belief. 
Paingya's conception is that the Prana is the Self, enclosed by 
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Vamadeva — ^The Pan- 
theistic Self of the Aita- 
reya Upanisad, 


mind, Ear, Eye and Speech in successive layers. The Upanisad 
is the same, ^na yacet ' -—a sort of complement to Asvapati's 
mystical Agnihotra. 

Prajndnam Brahma— Idam adarsan iU 
•^tasmat Idamdro nama. The Self is 
that whereby one hears, sees, smells etc,— 
that which is heart and mind— in a word, 
Prajhana. He is the Self and the whole world. All this is 
guided by Intelligence (Prajhanetra) based on Intelligence 
(Prajfiapratisthita). He is Idamdra — -the Self other than speech, 
breath, sight, hearing, touch, mind etc,— with three conditions 
and three dwelling places, the witness— Idamdra (li-seeing) 
mystically called Indra; because, as the Upanisads often assert, 
the gods prefer what is hidden, and dislike the obvious. 


Sanatkumara. 

Sukha-Bh€man. 


Yo vai bhUmd tat sukham, 
na alpe sukham asti, Sanatkumara leads 
the inquirer onwards through a long series 
of upasanas such as name, speech, strength, food etc. to Prana 
the individual self, and thence through Satya, Mati, Sraddha and 
Krti to Bhuman (the . Plenum) which is the same as Sukha — 
“ There is no pleasure in the small, only a Plenum is pleasure.” 
It is established on its own greatness, or rather not on greatness 
at all ? For there is nothing other than it. It is above, below 
and everywhere — and it is our Self. He who knows this has 
pleasure and delight in the Atman — only he is free — for him 
everything rises from the Self. The conception of the Atman in 
this comes up to nearly the later Advaitic level. But Moksa has 
not advanced beyond the idea of an unlimited happiness express- 
ed nearly in terms of the happiness we all know. A satisfaction 
of all possible desires. “ Yam yam antam abhikamo bhavati, 
yam kamam kamayate, so asya sahkalpadeva samuttisthati, tena 
sampanno, mahiyate.” Ch. Up. 8. 2. 10. 

.Tajjalan. The doctrine of Sandilya is a culmination of 

SSn^lya Vidya. thought, of the Atman as 

Prana, as Prajlana, as Sukha-Bhuman. In 
the earlier period of Upanisadic thought, we have seen how the 
symbols and upasanSs that expressed their highest thought, also 
showed similar development of the Brahman-Atman concept 
along these three main lines, and how these three sets of symbols 
were combined in a greater conception (Brh. Up. 2. 3). In the 
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Sandilya Vidya another such merging of the three ideas takes 
place again, and the expression of this is not yet free from the 
conventions of early Upanisadic thought. Brahman is made of 
mind— therefore blissful prdm-sanra — ^therefore the Real — 
therefore of the nature of Intelligence. He is Akasatma, 
and above every distinction of great and small. This soul of 
mine within the heart is smaller than a grain of rice or a barley 
corn or a mustard seed or a grain of millet or the kernel of a 
grain of millet; this soul of mine within the heart is greater than 
the earth, greater than the atmosphere, greater than the sky, 
greater than these worlds.” 

But the historical value of the doctrine of Sandilya is not 
just this. In it, a definite turn is given to the development of the 
Brahman- Atman concept. The Self of Sandilya is a Saguna 
Brahma — satyasankalpa^ sarvakarma^ sarvakama^ sarvagandha^ 
sarvarasaf sarvamidam abhydtia— no advance along this line can 
lead to anything but a Self without limitations but with every 
great attribute. 

We come forth from Him, live in Him and are reabsorbed 
into Him — Liberation is entrance into this all-containing Being. 
<<Into him I shall enter on departing hence.” Sandilya's 
pantheism strikes an almost deistic note. 

inref*’’Shotea-Se P^aiio asmi PrajMtma. Prana equated 

doctrine of Prana- with Prajna is the Self. 

Prajna, 

Speech, breath, eye etc. are the portions of Prajna 
(Prajnamatra). Name, Odour, Form etc. are its externally 
correlated existential elements (parasiai praiivihitabhutamatra). 

The Bhutamatras are fixed on the Prajnamatras, these on 
the Prana like the felly and spokes in the hub of a wheel. 

The Bhutamatras and Prajnamatras are correlated. From 
either alone no rupa would result. The Prana-prajna is the one 
who speaks, smells, hears etc., yet he remains untouched by good 
and evil. 

Through the intelligential elements into which Prajna 
divides itself, one obtains all the existential elements which form 
the world. In deep sleep (Susupti) the intelligential elements 
together with the existential elements are unified in the Prana. 
On awakening, from the Atman the vital breaths disperse to their 
proper stations, from them the senses, from those the worlds. 

Ill— 41 
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Attention is centred on the Prana, It is on Prana that the 
Prajnamatras as well as the Bhutamatras are fixed. Prana is the 
hub of the wheel of existence, and Prana is Prajfia— what the 
nature of this Prana is, of which even here, Prajna is only the 
externally correlating factor, we are not told. Only this — speech, 
smell, form etc. are not what one should desire to understand, 
one should know the speaker, smeller, seer etc. 

But, vijndidram are kena vijdntydf ? says Yajnavalkya. 
And as a natural outcome of this idealism it is boldly declared — 
by no deed of His is His world injured. He does not become 
greater by good action nor indeed lesser by bad action,” but it is 
immediately added — the doer of good goes upwards and the doer 
of evil goes downwards. 

Prdno brahma kam brahma kham brahma^ We know 

^ from Brh. Up. (4. 1, 6) that Satyakama 

Jabala was a contemporary of Yajnavaikya. 

The four-fold Brahma But there is nothing very new in the teach- 
and the Individual soul. . • x j -xi i i i , 

mg associated with him and his disciple 
Upakosala. The fourfold Self in the world and in the individual 
is Brahma. He is to be worshipped as Prana, Kam (Joy) and 
Kham (Space). His mystic names are Samyadv&ma, Bhamanl, 
Vamam. This Self is untouched by good and evil. The idea of 
our real Self standing aloof from the good and the evil of our 
lower natures is suggested and is clearly and boldly stated 
in Pratardana's teaching. From now on, it becomes a generally 
accepted theory, but without any prejudice to the value of virtue 
and morality. 

Satyasya Sa 'tyam. The reality of the Real — this is Ajata- 
satru’s definition of Brahma. Setting aside 
Ajatafetm and Gargya. as inadequate all the twelve (in the Kausl. 
in Sleep. sixteen) upasanas advanced by the 

learned Balaki, Ajatasatru expounds the 
Atman by means of the illustration of a sleeper. The vijnana- 
maya purusa has withdrawn into the Space in the heart, having 
taken to himself the intelligence of all the Pranas. In sleep he 
enters the high and the low, free from the limitations of the body. 
But in deep sleep he reaches the summit of bliss. From this 
knowing subject come forth all the Pranas, all worlds and all 
beings. He is the Real of the Real— a concession is here made 
to our empirical consciousnessr— Al} is real, but only in Him, and 
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by Him. The element of reality is this Subject that projects 
from itself all objects. The bolder stand-point that faces the 
1 unreality V of the Soul is not Ajatasatru's. 

In Brh. Up. 2, 3. the of A] is inter- 

preted from this stand-point> no doubt in the light of the teaching 
of the master-mind that dominates the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. 
Here the formed (Murta) Brahma is Sai (in the sense of actual 
not true) and the Amurta Brahma is the Tya — (Yon)— But the 
Self— il is nett neti ; and saiyasya satyam^ we feel; is a weak 
anticlimax to this. But we will not anticipate Yajnavalkya. 

Yena ahuiam sruiam hhmaii amaiam matqm avijnatam 
yijnatam syaL The teaching of Uddalaka 
_lJddaiaka^Arunr^ . occupies an intermediate position between 
and Becoming. the Sandilya Vidya and the philosophy of 

Yajhavalkya. Tradition makes Uddalaka 
Aruni the teacher and rival of Yajfiavalkya. According to him, 
creation is an evolution from Being which was in ihe heginning 
one only, without a second. He emits heat, from that water is 
engendered, from water food. The highest Being then enters 
these divinities as the JIvatman and separates out name and form. 
Everything is a combination of these three, the difference is just a 
matter of name. This highest divinity pervades the world, like 
salt dissolved in water. Elsewhere, (in Brh. Up. 3. 7) Uddalaka 
questions Yajnavalkya about the Antaryamin who “ dwelling in 
all things, yet is other than all things, whom all things do not 
know, whose body all things are, who controls all things from 
within " — the Soul — the Inner Controller, the Immortal. 

As for the material world, all things are combinations of 
Heat, Water and Annam ; these three are the reality, everything 
is made up of these ; differences are only a matter of name. 

Whatever red form fire has, is the form of heat; whatever white 
the form of water, whatever dark the form of food. The fire- 
hood has gone from fire; the modification is merely a verbal 
distinction — a name. The reality is just the three forms\ The 
reality is, it should be noted, not just / Being " but the * three 
forms Heat, Water and Food which were first engendered by 
^ Sat ' and which after they were created, became real. 

Our condition here is one of ignorance and bondage. We 
get a fore-taste of our real state in deep sleep. All creatures have 
Being as their root, have Being as their home, have: Being as 
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Tittiri — the Ananda- 
maya Brahma. 


their support. ** Sanmulah somyemah sarvdh prajdh saddyatndh 
saipraiisthdhJ' 

It was the life, not the light within us, that engaged the 
attention of Uddalaka— that which is the finest essence, ^^aitaddU 
my am idam sarvam^ tat satyam sa dimd tai ivam asi §vetakeio/[ 
The life-force reduced to its ultimate aspect of Being, is his last 
resort. Uddalaka stopped short at Pantheism, as Sandilya had 
done before him* He did' not follow the implications of the 
doctrine of an only Reality— ^ekam eva adviityam* to their natural 
conclusion. 

Yaio vdco nivartante aprdpya manasd 
saha. As in Uddalaka's teaching, but with 
greater detail, the Taitt. Upanisad traces 
the course of evolution from the Primal Atman to the person. 
Then follows an analysis of this person— the Annamaya Purusa, 
within that, the Pranamaya Purusa, then the Manomaya, the 
Vijnanamaya, and finally as the very self of Brahma— the Ananda- 
maya Purusa. This Atman creates the world, and then enters 
into it. He becomes both the Sat (actual) and the Tya (Yon) 
both the real and the false. 

The Taitt. Up. goes beyond the Sat (Being) of Uddalaka to 
the non-existent, in the sense that, strictly speaking, the source of 
all is not the existence that we know. Just as it was the aspect of 
Being that engaged Uddalaka's attention, it is that of bliss in 
which the Taitt. Up. finds the very highest aspect of the Atman* 
This bliss is not to be expressed in words, and unthinkable. 
This the knower attains — ^the man free from desire. Neither 
good nor evil can affect him, who is lost in bliss. 

V Neti netu The individual soul is Indr a 

Yajnavaikya. Indha and his wife Virdj. They meet in 

the space within the heart. This is the person who consists of 
knowledge among the senses. Brahma is beyond all attributes 
— and can only be described by neti neti and by negative 
epithets such as Asanga Agrhya and so on. 

The soul and the Brahman are one, not merely in the sense 
that the soul comes from it, and goes back to it, but in the un- 
compromising sense that here and now, it is Brahma — and never 
was anything else. The whole world is a creation of the Self, 
what the individual soul desires He creates. The difference 
between sleep and waking is just ;this-r-in. sleep he is self-illumi- 
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nated svayanjyotih. There, just as he has created this world 
out of his desires and his Karma, even so he created the world of 
dreams. ‘ For he is a creator.' 

Svapnanta uccavacamiyamano rupani deva kurute bahuni 

Udeva stribhih saha modamano jaksadutevapi bhayani 

pasyan. 

The highest form of His is when in deep sleep He has no 
desires and sees no dream — That is his “ aptakamam, atmaka- 
mam, akamam rupam sokantaram" There He is free from all 
bonds, and is not followed by either good or evil. This state is 
not annihilation. There is no destruction of Himself as the 
knowing subject—' yad vai tanna pasyati, pasyan vai tanna pasy- 
ati, na hi drastur drster viparilopo vidyate, avinasitvat.’ 

The chief feature of Yajfiavalkya's teaching is a clear recog- 
nition of all the implications of the doctrine of an only reality. 
The stand-point of idealism had been reached before him as we 
have seen, but his was the bold mind that soared above all its 
pitfalls. When like Maitreyl we tremble before the abyss of 
utter annihilation, he draws us tenderly and surely away, assures 
us that Moksa is not a ceasing to be — but only a great bliss of 
which one gets a foretaste in deep sleep, or in union with a 
beloved one. 

The deepest feeling in us is love. Yajnavalkya traces it back 
to its source and sweeping aside all that is small and unworthy 
in our human love, shows that it springs from the essential ele- 
ment of dearness that is the nature of the soul. As a later Upa- 
nisad says — it is to be worshipped as ‘ Tadvana.’ (It-is-the- 
desire). Good and evil do not adhere to the soul, because the 
world in which they played their parts has been only a dream, 
unreal when the Reality is known. Desires must cease because as 
long as we desire, we continue to create our world. Desires will 
cease in realization when all objects pass away, and the knower 
becomes one with the Atman — ^that is, of all things, the only one 
desirable. 

This Atman can only be described thus ' neii neti '. It is 
one only — therefore above Space. One only,’ therefore above 
Causality. Unborn — undying, therefore not of Time. What is 
it ? It cannot be known. " Vijnatarant are kena vijSnlyat?” Of the 
individual soul we can say it is the person consisting of knowledge 
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among the senses, Indha znd Viraj in the Space in the heart; but 
of the Soul, as it really and truly is, nothing but ‘ It is not thus, 
it is not so ’ — for our words limit the unlimited. 

Thus the summit of Upanisadic thought has been reached. 
What remained to be done was— (1) a systematising, which was 
carried out partly by the later Upanisads, and fully in the Vedanta 
systems, (2) a further investigation along the same lines, from 
the point where Upanisadic thought turned, once and for all, 
away from Nihilism. This was accomplished by the Buddhist 
philosophers. 

The later Upanisads. The later Upanisads 
TTie Individual and gpeak of the individual soul as the Honey- 
eater (Experiencer) the enjoyer, Katha 

Up. 4-5. 

Ya imam madhvadam veda atmanam Jivam antikat. 
Isanam bhuta bhavyasya na tato vijugupsate. 

In the Katha also we find the famous figure of the soul as a 
chariot-driver, which perhaps suggested the episode of the Maha- 
bharata where Isvara as Krsna expounds the Gita to Arjuna, the 
individual soul, 

Atmanam rathinam viddhi sariram ratham eva tu 
Buddhim tu sarathim viddhi manah pragraham eva ca 
Indriyani hayan ahurvisayamstesu gocaran 
Aimendriyamanoyuktam bhokte tyahurmanisinah 

Under the same figure the later Maitri Up. speaks of the 
Individual soul, as the Ksetrajna, but distinguishes another soul 
the Bhutatman, who is over-come by good and evil and trans- 
migrates. He does not see the Causer of action who stands 
within himself. 

The metaphor of the two birds on the tree of life is a very 
old one — (R. V. 1-164 — 20). The two birds are the Individual 
soul that enjoys the fruit of action, and the witness that looks on 
without being affected by good and evil. 

The Mandukya Up. shows a further development. In it, in 
addition to the three states of waking, dreaming and dreamless 
sleep, a fourth state is recognised, atid in relation with these four, 
a four-fold Atman! The first state is the Jagaritasthana — It is 
outwardly cognitive and enjoys the gross. This is Vaisvanara. 

The second state — the Syapnasthana is inwardly cognitive 
(Cp. Brh. Up. 4. 3. 9, 141) and it enjoys the fine — (Cp. Brh. Up. 
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4. 2. 3). This is Taijasa. The Susuptasthana is the third state. 
It is unified, Prajnanaghana-anandamaya— and enjoys bliss. 
This is Prajfia — and is described as Sarvajna, Sarvesvara — and 
the Antaryamin— the origin and end of ail beings. This is not 
the highest however. 

The Turiya is indescribable, except by negatives. It is not 
Antahprajfia, nor Bahihprajfia nor Prajnanaghana — it is unseen, 
ungraspable, unthinkable without marks. It cannot be designated, 
it cannot be dealt with; it is ekatmapratyayasara—iis essence the 
realization of oneness with the self. 

This realization of the essential unknowableness of the 
Supreme Self is ever present in the later Upanisads. 

Katha Up. 6. 12. 

Naiva Vaca na manasa praptum sakyo na caksusa 
Astiti bruvato nyatra, katham tadupalabhyate ? 

and Kena Up. 2. 1. 

yasyamatam tasya matam matam yasya na veda sah 
avijnatam vijanatam — ^vijnatamavijanatam 
See also Isa Up. 9. 10. Mund 3. 1. 8. 

The doctrine of the absolute oneness of the soul, excludes 
the reality of anything other than it. That the universe of names 
and forms has only a seeming reality is implied in the doctrines 
of the great Upanisadic teachers. In Ch. Up. 6 Uddalaka assures 
his son “ Vdcarambhanam vikaro nmnadheyam, trini rupanltyeva 
satyam ” and in the idealism of Yajnavalkya even this is 
transcended and reality is predicated only of the Atman who 
creates all objects from Himself. '• For He is a creator ” In 
Brh. Up, Yajnavalkya says of the Person made of intelligence, 
that He, remaining of the same, goes along both worlds, appear- 
ing to think, appearing to move. This doctrine is perhaps even 
earlier than Yajnavalkya. The phenomenal is distinguished 
from the noumenal not by an uncompromising denial of all 
reality to the world but by conceding to it a secondary reality as 
in Brh. Up. 1. 6. 3 the world of name, form and work is the real 
— actual (Satya) which veils the Immortal. So also in Ajata- 
satru's Saiyasya Satyam. 

The first occurrence of the term Maya is perhaps in the 
§vet. Up. 1. 10 and 4. 9. 10. 

Mayam tu prakrtim vidyat, 

Mayinam tu mahesvaram (4. 9. 10). 



The individual soul is enmeshed in the Maya of the Lord. 

In the three-fold Brahma of the Svetasvatara a place is 
conceded to Pradhana (Matter), Pradhana and Hara (the indivi- 
dual Soul) and the Actuator (Prerita) Bhokta bhogyam preri- 
taram ca maiva sarvam proktam trividkam Brahmametad. 
§vet. Up. 1, il. See also Katha Up. 4, 5, 6, 7 where the Bhokta, 
the cosmic person, and Aditi are mentioned. See also Svet. Up. 
4. 5 which is even more Sankhyan in tone. 

“Ajam ekam lohitasuklakrsnam 
Bahvlh prajah srjamanam sarupah 
Ajohyeko jusamanonu sete 
Jahatyenam bhuktabhogam ajo nyah” 

There is an ever-increasing consciousness of the vanity of 
human wishes in the later Upanisads. As long as we desire, we 
perform actions and have to enjoy the fruits thereof. In other 
words we create the world of our desires and remain bound down 
by bonds of our own making. Karma can give rise only to good 
or bad results. The Self is above good and evil — Moksa is not a 
state that is brought into being as the fruit of any action, being 
eternal. “«asfi akriah krtena" That which is not made cannot 
be won by action. Good deeds will win the heavenly world, 
bad deeds will lead us downwards, but Moksa is a state above 
these two. 

In the very nature of things we perform actions, voluntary 
or involuntary. How then shall we obtain release. Indifference, 
desirelessness, actions performed without desire cannot bear 
fruit of any kind. Desires will cease only when we realize that 
there is nothing other than the Self. 

He who in fancy forms desires. 

Because of his desires, is born here and there. 

But of him whose desire is satisfied, who is a perfected 

Soul. 

All desires even here on earth vanish away. Mund. 

Up. 3. 2. 2, 

Isavasysm idam sarvam 
Yat kinca jagatyam jagat 
Tena tyaktena bhunjitha 
Ma grdhah kasya sviddhanam 
Kurvanneveha karmani 
Jijivisecchatam samah 
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Evam tvayi nanyatheto sti 

Na karma lipyate nare. Isa. Up, !• 2« 

Thus the problem was solved by work without attachment. 

This is at last exaggerated into a positive dislike for the 
world which is expressed in the later Maitri, Up. (1. 3), Here the 
indifference towards the world advanced in the older Upanisads 
with so much moderation and judgment has degenerated into a 
pessimism that is unlovely, and unlike the free and joyous spirit 
of the early Upanisads. 


To be continued^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE ALANkARIKAS. 

Now I should ccine to our own Alahkarikas, Things, we 
know, are generally defined in three ways by their causes, by 
some special features, inherent and permanent in them, or by 
their effect. To exemplify in order: — that which is produced by 
fire is smoke; that which burns is fire; that whose creation 
is this whole universe is Brahman. Now if you consider the 
different definitions of poetry given by our Alahkarikas you may 
easily find that everyone of them belongs either to the second or 
the third of these categories of definition. But nowhere can we 
meet with a definition that belongs to the first category. The 
reason perhaps is this. We know taht things unknown are defined 
by things known. The reveree is impossible. If so, it is very 
plain that poetry cannot be defined by its cause. We cannot 
know what its cause is until we know what poetry is. Power of 
imagination, high talents, great scholarship, all these and such 
other phrases are too general to give a correct idea of that 
recondite faculty of man w'hich gives birth to poetry. When we 
wish to specify that faculty, or the constituent parts of that 
faculty, we cannot do so otherwise than by phrases like poetic 
faculty, poetic imagination and so on — a fact which decisively 
proves the case in question, namely, without knowing what 
poetry is, it is impossible to know what the cause ot poetry is. 
I maintain that Dandin and Mammata were fully conscious of 
this fact and therefore they first defined poetiy without referring 
to its causes, and pointed them out afterwards so that those who 
wished to become poets might know the dii'ections in which 

* Thesis approved by the Madras Uaiversity for the degree of 
Master of Oriental Learning. 
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they should move for the achievement of their object. Since, 
thus, the causes of poetry have nothing to do in our attempt to 
get at a definition of it, we may well pass over them. 

It is somewhat curious that in Bhamaha’s Kavyalankara, the 
earliest extant work on Poetics, we cannot find a definition 

of poetry, though, as he says at the. end, Pt'JrfuH,”, 

the whole of the first Pariccheda is devoted to describing ‘ body 
of poetry.’ When Bhamaha says — 

[The word and and sense taken together are poetry.] 

it cannot be deemed that he intends to define poetry. Rather 
the idea underlying these words seems to be that neither the 
word nor the sense alone is poetry, but both of them taken 
together. In spite of such unaccountable silence of Bhamaha in 
the matter of defining poetry, we are not wholly left in the dark 
as to what, in his opinion, makes a literary composition 
fit for the name of poetry and differentiates it from other 
kinds of literary productions. Since, as is shown by Sovani in 
his ‘ Pre-dhvani schools ’, (BCV., p. 393-4) Bhamaha repeatedly 
says that Vakrokti embellishes the poetic speech and sense, it 
may be concluded that according io Bhamaha the indispensably 
essential requisite of poetry is Vakrokti. But we should first 
determine what Bhamaha’s Vakrokti means. 'When we consider 
the few slokas scattered here and there throirgh the Kavyalankara 
which speak of Vakrokti (and which are, all of them, specifically 
pointed out by Sovani), we are generally of the impression that 
it is, in Bhamaha’s view, the all-embracing principle of poetry, 
and thus it is more or less synonymous with Alankara in the old 
Alankarikas’ sense of the word. But such conclusion I can 
hardly persuade myself to accept. At the end of the second 
Pariccheda, Bhamaha does mention and illustrate what is called 
the Svabhavokti Alankara. Although this Alankara is there 
introduced with ‘ some say that’ , it will not 

be reasonable to say that he does not accept it as one of the 
poetic figures. If so he would have stated expressly as he had 
done in the case of Hetui Siiksma and Lesa. While Sovani, 
ignoring II. 93 of Bhamaha, declares that according to him 
Vakrokti is the life-giving principle of poetry, Dr. De not only 
does not take notice of it but goes to the length of asserting that 
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‘ such Svabhavokti, or natural mode of speech to which Dandin 
is so partial, is not acceptable to Bhamaha, who refuses to 
acknowledge Svabhavokti as a poetic figure at all.' [See his 
introduction to the Vakrokti-Jivita, p. XIV.] I would say 'he does 
not take notice of it not he is ignorant of it. We know, from a 
foot-note of his in page 21, that Dr. De has seen that iloka. There 
he means to say that Kuntala refutes Svabhavokti, following 
Bhamaha’s theory of poetry. Where, we should ask Dr. De, does 
Bhamaha refuse to acknowledge Svabhavokti ? So far as our 
study of the Kavyalahkara goes, nowhere in its six chapters can 
we find any statement of Bhamaha to that effect. As I have already 
said> is "c>t sufficient to prove the non-accept- 

ance of Svabhavokti by Bhamaha. If it be said it is sufficient, 
many Alaiikaras would have to be struck off from Bhamaha’s list. 

For instance take Asls. Bhamaha says ^ 

FcIT. No one would say that the aMs Alankara is not acceptable tcj 

Bhamaha because he adds ‘ some accept ', Just the 

same is the case with Svabhavokti. And further there is not a 
single Alankarika, except indeed Kuntala, so far as we know, who 
denies Svabhavokti a place in poetry, Udbhata, the famous 
commentator of Bhamaha, treats of this Svabhavokti in the very 
place and order in which Bhamaha has treated it. Dandin’s 
list of Alankaras is headed by Svabhavokti, or Svabhavakliyana, 
as it is called there. As Dandin criticises Bhamaha’s views on 
many a point, he would have, when explaining the Svabhavokti 
Alankara, surely uttered at least a few words of censure — which 
is not the case — had he thought in the least that Bhamaha 
refused to recognise Svabhavokti as a poetic figure. All the 
difference we can perceive between Bhamaha’s and Dandin’s 
treatment of Svabhavokti is this. Bhamaha, though not, like 
Dandin, expressly classifying Alankaras, yet, having in mind the 
same division as Dandin’s and having regard to the predomi- 
nance of ‘ Vakroti ’ Alankaras, — I mean the Alankaras other 
than Svabhavokti — in poetry, gave priority to such of them 
as he intended to illustrate by his own Mokas, 

and treated Svabhavokti at the end of the chapter. But 
Dandin following a more scientific method and having in mind 

the division he is going to make at the end 

mentions and treats of Svabhavokti first of all. 
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Bhamaha and Dandin, therefore, are indubitably of one mind and 
in full agreement in dividing Alankaras into two kinds, Svabha- 
vokti and Vakrokti, and consequently the Vakrokti of the one 
means as much as that of the other, nothing less, nothing more. 

Dr. De, however, tries to show in his introduction to the 
Vakrotijivita (pp. XIV— XVIII) that there is some difference 
between Bhamaha's and Dandin’s Vakroktis. But he is not there 
very clear and my impression after a very careful perusal of 
these pages is that he has missed the true significance of II. 362 
of Dandin and that he is unnecessarily troubling himself 
to interpret in his own way the word Vakrokti, which 
Dandin only once uses there. Though I do not now propose 
to go any further in proving the truth of my statement, 
yet I wish to say one word as to Dr. De’s understanding of the 
views of the two commentators of Dandin about the sloka referred 
to. After quoting Hrdayahgama, Dr. De writes: — ‘Tarunavacaspati 
agrees with this interpretation but differs as to what group of 
Alankaras Dandin signifies by this collective name : Svavyakhya- 
navyaiirikta sarvalankrtir vakroMir iiyucyanie ’ (this should be in 
singular ityucyaie). It is here obvious that svavyakhyana is an 
erroneous reading for svabhdvakhydna. For, among the 
Alankaras mentioned in the beginning of the chapter Jjy 
Dandin or anywhere in the Kavyadarsa we cannot find ohe 
with the name of svavyakhyana. Even if one should perversely 
insist upon the correctness of the reading, yet there is no 
alternative except to take it to mean Svabhavdhyana. So, there 
exists no difference of opinion between these two commentators 
of Dandin as to what group of Alankaras is meant by Vakrokti. 

Now coming to our present consideration it is shown that, 
according to Bhamaha too, Svabhavokti is a poetic figure. That 
Kuntala vehemently attacks this theory is a fact which we plainly 
see through the creditable edition of the Vakroktijivita by Dr. 
S.K. De. But his statement (P. 21, f. n.) that, in rejecting Svabha- 
vokti, Kuntala follows Bhamaha is unauthorised and unsustain- 
able. When Kuntala says 

(because the ancients have mentioned another figure named 
Svabhavokti), he meant by ‘ the ancients', it seems to me certain, 
Bhamaha and Dandin. We know that Kuntala does not 
as a rule agree cm everythihg with Bhamaha. For, we are 
informed by Sovani (BQV* p, 396) that be rejects the 
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Alankara^ which are accepted by 

Bhamaha. Why cannot that be the case with Svabhavokti ? As 
I said before nobody among the preceding or succeeding Alahka- 
rikas seems to be willing to support Kiintala on this point 
He is left pitiably alone. His Sastraic and somewhat pedantic 
arguments against Svabhavokti come into conflict with experience. 
Let everyone that has taste for poetry see whether there is any 
difference or not between these two compositions : — 



(quoted in Rudrata's com. VI 1. 10.) 

and, 

TIT 5n^'. II 

(Bhamaha 11. 94.) 

In convincing ourselves as to the fitness of Svabhavokti to 
be treated as an Alankara of poetry, these words of Leigh Hunt 
may be advantageously borne in mind 

“ Nay the simplest truth is often so beautiful and impres- 
sive of itself that one of the greatest proofs of his 
genius consists in his leaving it to stand alone 
illustrated by nothing but the light of its own tears or 
smiles, its own wonder, might or playfulness”. 
(ECE. p. 303)., 

Now there is a line in Bhamaha which gives room for 
doubt about his acceptance of Svabhavokti as a poetic figure. 
After declaring that hetn, suksma, and lesa are not accepted as 

Alankaras, he subjoins his reason thus : 

(II-86). 

I am not clear about what is meant by 
Yet it may be roughly translated thus : — 

Because taken as a whole it does not involve Vakrokti. ” 
This reason of Bhamaha for his non-acceptance of the three 
Alankfiras at once leads us to think that according to Bhamaha 
there can be no Alankara where there is no Vakrokti. But I do 
not think that is the meaning of Bhamaha. As is shown above, 
in Bhamaha’s view, all the Alankaras ether than the one, 
Svabhavokti, are governed by the Vakrokti principle. An 
Alankara, if it is to be really so, must belong to the one or the 
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other of the two kinds of Alahkaras — Svabhavokti and Vakrokti. 
When the real nature of a pseudo~Alankai a is to be explained, 
what we should do is to show that there is neither Svabhavokti 
nor Vakrokti. It would be quite wrong if, speaking of a particular 
poetic expression, we say that this is not an Alankai'a because it 
is not a Svabhavokti. For there are Alahkaras such iipamU^ 
yet they are not Svabhavoktis. In the same way it would be 
wrong if, taking a passage, we say that because it is not a 
Vakrokti it cannot be an Alahkara. For there is an Alahkara 
called Svabhavokti and it is not a Vakrokti. So before we can 
pass judgment upon a certain expression as not having any 
Alahkara, we should satisfy ourselves as to its coming under 
neither of the two heads of Alahkaras — Svabhavokti and Vakrokti. 

Now Svabhavokti has no subdivision, while Vakrokti has so 
many. When this is well borne in mind, it will appear quite 
reasonable that whenever the names of Alahkaras such as upama 
and dtpaka are heard, we at once understand that they are not of 
the Svabhavokti kind. If thus, the very names of the other 
Alahkaras invariably give the idea of their not being Svabha- 
voktis, there is no use of stating it expressly. In this light should 
be interpreted the line in question. Hetu, Suksma and Lesa by 
their very names imply that they are not the species of the 
Svabhavokti Alahkara. Then, if these non-Svabhavokti 
Alahkaras are really Alahkaras, they should involve some kind of 
Vakrokti in them. But they do not. Bhamaha thinks so. 
Therefore, they are not accepted as Alahkaras. This is, I believe, 
the real meaning of Bhamaha. 

When the foregoing remarks are kept in mind it will be 
clearly seen that the word vakrasvabhavoktya in the second line 

of Bhamaha I. 39, 3^ need not be 

necessarily interpreted as Sovani has interpreted it. He takes 
the word to mean the same as Vakrokti, ignoring the second 
element "Svabhava” in that compound word. According to 

him the word is to be parsed ; but it may be as 

well parsed so as to mean and Since in his 

interpretation, the word Svabhava becomes purposeless in the 
sentence, my interpretation, it may be seen, according to the 
intei-pretative laws of Mimamsa, is preferable. I should like 
here to point out, though it has no direct bearing upon our 
present consideration, that .Sdyani is misconstruing the line 
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quoted above when he explains it thus: — ‘All the sub-divisions 
of poetry I mentioned (by him 16-30) are admissible to the 
designation of Kavya in so far as they possess Vakrasvahhavokti 
or imaginative speech.’ (BCV. p. 394.) 

Bhamaha after further dividing a four-fold division of poetry 
into two, three, four and lastly five kinds and explaining what the 
first four kinds of the last division are, writes : — 






li 


^ W are three separate sentences 

ending with (1) (2) and (3) 

Of these three sentences the first describes what 
the fifth kind of the last division ivS. A metric composition in 
Prakrt dialects is generally called a g&ihd, and that in Sanskrit a 
sloka. This anibacldha of Bhamaha is called niiikiaka by later 
Alankarikas. By the second sentence Bhamaha means to tell us 
this; Mokas such as 






and 




must not be brought under this kind. There is no Alankara 
here at all ; neither Svabhavokti nor Vakrokti. The third and 
last sentence indicates that he approves of all the species of poetry 
divided and described by him in the preceding slokas. True, all 
that is not expressly rejected may readily be taken as approved 
by him. However, since he is next going to controvert another 
division of poetry, Bhamaha thinks it proper, as all the ex- 
perienced and able writers would think, to finish the previous 
topic in this way. Unless the Moka is interpreted in this 

way, the two words in the first line — 5R(and 3*Tt, would remain 
without any connection either with the preceding or the succeed- 
ing sentence. 

If thus both of these uktis are equally embellishers of poetry, 
does it not go without saying that one of them alone will not do for 
the purpose of defining poetry ? The definition formed with one 
of these two principles is sure to leave out those pieces of poetry, 
the poetic essence of which is the other principle — a fact 
III— 43 
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which will render the definition faulty of avyapti. So we should 
take leave of Vakrokti and look elsewhere in Bhamaha for some 
such poetic principle as can help us in forming a definition of 
poetry. To the best of my belief, the following two lines, with 
a little difference in wording but the same in substance, may be 
taken to indicate what Bhamaha considers the essence of 
poetry : — 





I (1-35) 


111 these two lines, the words, other than and 

mean this — that poetic speech and sense should be 


free from blemishes. From the words and 

we are to understand that Bhamaha's theory is that Alahkara is 

the life-principle of poetry. So I think 

is the definition of Bhamaha. The name of the wovk itself, 

Kdvydlankdra, is suggestive of Bhamaha's theory of poetry. As 

Sovani has pointed out (BCV p. 305), Bhamaha uses the word JJW 
in the sense of Alahkara, Bhamaha makes no difference between 


and ^^^5 not through want of keen critical acumen. Since 
he is decidedly posterior to the sage Bharata, who with unmistak- 
able distinctness, enumerates both poetic and alahkaras, it is 
impossible that the difference known to Bharata between these 
poetic embellishers did not come to his knowledge. He knew it 
full well but held the opinion which his commentator Udbhata 
has expressly recorded about it. Therefore it is, and it is un- 
accountable otherwise, that he not only uses nowhere in the 
Kavyalankara the word ^gtma * in the sense in which other Alan- 
karikas use it, not even when he speaks of the three famous gtmas 

— and^STRW ^ but also uses it in the sense of Alankara. 


Just the same seems to be the case with Danclin. Whereas 
Bhamaha first cites as an Alankara and then calls it guna, 

Dandin in the first chapter calls etc., gunas — 


SPIT ?RI goTi: — 

and then in the second chapter calls them Alahkaras- 

51^ II 


(1-42). 


( 11 - 3 ). 
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Commenting upon this Tarunavacaspati tries in plain 

language to prove that the gunas and Alahkaras are undistinguish- 
able. I think the following few lines of his are worth quoting 
here : — 


Iciti goii:, %piTM^i:cT%s^fRi f{^ • %¥i#iTql3- 

gon 3I5 ?iri <# 11 ^%: i era: 

#rR% ?Fi(cq^^fra: | guta- 

^iraRon araifi^T 3^ 11 


To those who will carefully read the 2ibovt sloka of Dandin, it 
would be apparent that Tai'unavacaspati's exposition of the text 
faithfully brings out Dandin’s meaning. It is only Vamana that 
has begun to demarcate distinctly gunas Alahkaras and their 
respective functions in poetry. Though, as I have already obser- 
ved, Bharata separately mentions, defines and illustrates and 
Alahkaras, and implies thereby ihzi gunas and Alahkaras are 
different and cannot interchange their names, yet Bhamaha, 
being of the opinion that the difference between them is only 
illusory and fanciful in as much as both groups in the same way 
function as poetic embellishments, tacitly disregards and rejects 
Bharata's views, and accepts only one category of poetic 
embellishers, Alahkara, though sometimes called gunaj w^hich 
includes everything that may be thought an indispensable 
element of poetry. To this theory of Bhamaha, Dandin gives his 
whole-hearted assent and indirectly indicates the undistinguish- 
ableness of gunas and Alahkaras by giving a definition which 
comprehends both of them : — 


But Bhfimaha differentiates and from each other, 

and refuses to distinguish from This is not accept- 

able to Dandin and here he attacks Bhamaha with some vehem- 
ence. According to Dandin, Alahkaras are to be divided into 
two classes — special and common. Most of the so-called gunas 
Dandin thinks, are Alahkaras of the special class; because they 
are accepted by Vaidarbhas alone; not by Gaudas. Though, thus, 
with regard to some details, Bhamaha and Dandin hold mutually 
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conflicting and opposite views, yet they are in full agreement as 
to the identity of gunas and Alankaras and about the acceptability 
of Svabhavokti as a poetic Alahkara, as I have shown in the 
foregoing pages. 

The fact that Vamana divides gunas into two groups, as 
those of word and those of sense, and rlli into three kinds 
instead of two, leads, naturally, some to think that he has made 
some improvement upon Dandin and therefore both of them are 
of the same school. (BCV, p. 398.) But the nomenclature of the 
ten giinas being the same in Bharata too, why cannot the 
improvement be upon Bharata as well ? In truth, though the 
names are the same, they are given very different meanings by 
each author. For instance, Dandin’s slesa is Vamana’s ojas', 
while Vamana’s Besa has nothing corresponding to it in 
Dandin. And Vamana’s Mesa too is further strained by Jagan- 
natha so as to give it a more I'estricted sense. This process of 
innovation from Dandin to Jagannatha may be shown in the 
case of each of the gunas. Hemacandra has already made an 
attempt in his Alahkaracudamani to show the various meanings 
given by his predecessors to the names of gunas. Similarly 
though Vaidarbha and Gaudiya m&rgas of Dandin are accepted by 
Vamana, they are fundamentally different as understood by him. 
While Dandin accepts ten giinas in Vaidarbha, Vamana accepts 
only three. Further I do not think Dandin’s conception of 
these margas is the same as Vamana’s. In Bhamaha and 
Dandin, we do not meet with the term rJii. Dandin’s m&rga 

means kind or way. In many places he uses this word FPT, 
where it is quite impossible to take it in the sense of Vamana’s 
rlti. Moreover, he often indiscriminately uses also the words 

instead of *IFT. All this goes to show that 
marga has not assumed any technical sense in Dandin. 

Nor do we see that Bhamaha or Dandin speaks of the 
essential principle of poetry as the somZ of it. Such an idea 
seems to have never come to their mind, word and sense are 
embellished by what are called Alankaras, and they are poetry, 
and they please the readers or hearers of taste. This much and 
no more is the idea of Bhamaha and Dandin, concerning poetry. 
True, Dandin uses in the beginning of the KBvyadarsa, in con- 
nexion with poetry, the word denoting body, which some 
paay think, implies that the author meant to call the charac- 
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teristic principle of poetry its Biit it seems to me that 

it will be almost impossible to answer if it be asked why 
the word should be taken in such a far-reaching sense* This 

word is annotated in the Hrdayangama as meaning And 

in sdstraic discussions such phrases are very often used 

as etc., w^here is not intended to 

suggest any contrast with the soul. Exactly the same, I believe, 
is the case here. To Dandin, Alahkara or the embellisher is to 
poetry what sweetness is to milk (1. 102). If still on the sole 
authority of this single equivocal word, it be tenaciously held that 
Dandin has conceived of a poetic soul^ I am at a loss to know why 
the same cannot be said of Bhamaha also, who at the end of his 

Kavy alahkara says— The general trend of 
the Kavyalahk5.ra and the Kavyadarsa will, if well understood, 
surely prove that the idea of a poetic soul is wholly foreign to 
the mind of Bhamaha and Dandin. 

#■ 

Now these considerations make it inevitable that I should 
once more disagree with Sovani, who writes : — 

<The chief writers of this {rlti) school were Dandin and 
Vamana.^’ (BCV, p, 396.) 

According to Vamana, the not at all identifiable with 

Alahkaras, constitute what is called nti — which is the soul of 
poetry, while the Alahkaras are mere accessories to it. This is 
all that marks his school as different fundamentally from that of 
Bhamaha, who contemplates no soul of poetry, speaks of no 
rlti) makes no difference between gunas and Alahkaras; but 
holds that the embellished word and sense taken together are 
poetry. If so, let one judge candidly, whether Dandin belongs 
to Bhamaha's or Vamana's school. It is shown that Dandin too 
contemplates no soul of poetry, speaks of no ritiy and makes no 
difference between gunas and Alahkaras. Nor does Dandin 
seem to maintain, as Vamana does, that the absence of the so- 
called gunas alone will render a literary composition unpoetic. 
When the consideration of these fundamental principles makes it 
clear that they do not and cannot belong to one and the same 
school, it is of little consequence that they use the same termi- 
nology such as Gauda and Vaidarbha, guna and Alahkara. In 
the same way, the fact that Dandin recognises the two mdrgas of 
poetry, Vaidarbha and Gauda, which Bhamaha rejects, 
can no more establish their belonging to different schools 
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than the fact that Dandin accepts the three Alahkaras, hetUf etc,, 
which Bhamaha disfavours. Of this view we find a supporter in 
Jayaratha. Commenting upon the first passage of the AlanMra- 

sarvcisva—^ ft W. —he 

observes : — 


I I CTT^S^ 

I {p- 3 ,) 

and again. 

^ 5rcft^?fIW?«n^RFcI¥I^ | crfT^SRT^: 

cTifq ancin i (p. 7.) 

and again in introducing the line — STFRT: 
he writes :— 

ci^ llflrsq^=^?fl^5 ^lrlTiTP^:TOiqi 5^ cl#- 

?cqcp^. 

1 91^: 3%^ 1 

(p.7) 


After quoting these words of Jayaratha which settle the case once 
for all, little remains for me to say by way of explanation regard- 
ing the question we are inquiring into. So we may, without any 
fear of contradiction, declare that Dandin is a follower of the 
Alahkara, not the pioneer of the riff, school. The result we 
obtain from this conclusion is that we are in a position to 
know that Dandin's definition of poetiy is the same as 
Bhamaha’s, 


Vamana too, though following a school quite different 
from Bhamaha’s and Dandin’s> does not seem to reject this defi- 
nition of poetry. Probably his first Sutra is intended for giving a 
definition, though it is not in the usual form of a definition. 
His employment of the word Alahkara there is in the same 
general sense of embellishment as in Bhamaha and Dandin. But 
in the next Sutra he uses it in the restricted sense of « figures of 
speech”, excluding gunas. Nevertheless, as apparently this 
narrow sense would not do for the purpose of definition, he had 
necessarily to use it also in its formerly usual wider application. 
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ignoring the first Sutra we would naturally think that Vamana's 

definition should be or , It is only 

to prevent such a wrong notion about Dandin's definition^ arising 
in scholar's mindS; that I have been so particular to show that 
Dandin's school is that of Alankara, not of rUL Vamana also, 
though distinguishing between guna$ and Alahkaras as the 
factors that produce and those that heighten poetic beauty, did 
not wish it to be understood that, according to him, Alankaras 
should be considered unimportant in poetry. Therefore he be- 
gins with defining poetry, not deviating from his predecessors. 

Among the Alankarikas later than Vamana, except a few 
commentators on older works, there are none who hold gunas 
and Alahkaras as of one category. Consequently the term 
Alahkara became since then settled in the sense of figures of 
speech; and sometimes it was used to mean the charm produced 
by them. But nobody employed it so as to include in its 
meaning the giinas^ or the beauty resulting from them, evidently 
to avoid confusion. So, it was no longer possible to make a 
definition of poetry with the help of Alahkara alone, and the 
definition of the old Alahkarikas began to be thought inadequate. 
And it needs hardly be told that it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to find another term general enough to comprehend all the 
charming elements of poetry. Under these circumstances it is 
but natural that Mammata, and following him, others, should try 
to make a definition, putting into it separately the absence of 
blemishes, gunas, and Alahkaras, all of which were at once 
denoted in the old Alahkarikas' definition by the single word 
Alahkara. Thus, it will be seen that though the wording is 
different, yet the substance is the same in the old and the new 
definition. 

It would seem to many that, as becomes a devout 
adherent of the theory of Anandavardhana, the father of the 
dhvani school, who seems to define poetry by its effect, 



Dhvanyaloka. 


Mammata should have defined it otherwise than he has done. 
But in accordance with a tradition current among the 

lasiratc authors— ^ thought 

it necessary, perhaps, to point out first the objects of poetry: and 
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of the many objects mentioned by him, I# (pleasure) is one — 

m' I 

When, thus, he got at the idea of as producible 

by poetry, indeed it did not occur to him that he might define 
it by its effect. Therefore he searched in the body of poetry 
itself for some characteristic feature useful for the purpose of 
definition and found that the definition of the old Alahkarikas 
was quite acceptable and required only a verbal change, which 
accordingly he did, as shown above. 

Moreover there is some advantage in making such a defini- 
tion, for it serves as <the contents' for the whole book. That 
authors have such a convenience in their view may be plainly 
seen from the following sloka of Vagbhata : — 

^ 11 ( 1 . 2 .) 

Here lies, too, the explanation of the fact that all the authors on 
Poetics, posterior to Mammata, with the exception of Visvanatha 
and Jagannatha, give their definitions more or less in the same 
form as Mammata. 

Thus far, we were speaking of the definitions of poetry that 
belong to the second division of definition, mentioned in the 
beginning of this chapter. Regarding these definitions there 
may arise a question. What are the Alankaras, gunas, and 
dosas, which form these definitions ? Unless and until we know 
what they are, we cannot understand the definition of poetry 
based on them. One is sure to be disappointed if one looks 
to Bhamaha for a definition of Alahkara. Perhaps Bhamaha 
thought that the word Alahkara is simple enough to indicate 
at once what is meant by it. I think what was in Bhamaha’s 
mind was expressly told by Dandin in this extract : 

But this not only does not help us to answer the question 
“What is Alahkara”, but leads to a greater difficulty. In order 
to obtain a definition of poetry, that is Kavya, we are 
now inquiring what Alahkara is. If, now^ the definition of 
Alahkara involves the question of poetry, then it is obvious that 
both these definitions become subject to a serious • defect which 
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is called3F which means interdependence; we cannot 

understand either of them without knowing the other. 

There is another way of defining, familiar only to our 
Msiraic authors, and followed when any other attempt to give a 
definition fails^. When the species of a genus to be defined are 
of a limited number, they define the genus as being any one 

of the species. Let us suppose there is the question 
to be answered : What is metal ? The answer according to the 
above method will be this, — any one of gold, silver, iron etc., 
is metal. In the same way perhaps we may have a definition 
of Alankara : that which is identical with one or another of 

etc,, is Alankara. But such a kind of definition 
should be entirely discarded here. For ours should not be an 
endeavour to have somehow or other a definition of a thing, even 
though it be uninforming and unmeaning, but to find out 
the governing, pervading principle, and to define the thing 
through it. Otherwise, the definition will be a verbal and 
arbitrary one, and will not serve the purpose of definition. 
When we hear the above-mentioned definition of Alankara we 
are not in a position to know from it why Upamdf etc., should 
be called Alankara and not otherwise, or why some other modes 
of speech cannot be accepted as Alankaras. Alankara is 
not, we know, a term like our own names, merely conventional. 
Nor would it be reasonable to suppose that the ancient authors 
ever thought of such a kind of definition. 

Such being the case we can declare that no earlier Alankarika 
has given us a workable definition of Alankara. So recent an 
author as Vaidyanatha, the well-known commentator on Appayya 
Diksita's Kuvalayananda, in the beginning of the commentary, 
thus defines Alankara in the verbose style of Naiyayikas : — 

It may be doubted that this definition is defective of 
ativyapti, because it can as well apply to gunas which are, in 
later Alankarikas' view, as is already explained, different from 
Alankaras. But it should be borne in mind that all the later 
Alankarikas, except perhaps Jagannatha, accept guitas as belong- 
ing to the soul, (rasa,) and not to the body, (the word and sense) 
111—44 
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of poetry. Now the first part of this definition ending with 
need not be taken into consideration as it has no direct bearing 
Upon the present question; and the last part may, for convenience 
sake, be stripped of its sastratic garb and put thus into a more 
easily understandable form :■ — 

Roughly rendered into English, this means — that is Alah- 
kara, possessed of which, word and sense, through their cogni- 
tion, produce pleasure. In poetry, word and sense are producers 
of pleasure: but w^hat renders them capable of producing pleasure 
is Alahkara. If the true significance of Vaidyanatha's definition 
of Alahkara is fully grasped, it will he clearly seen that the 
definition of Alahkara itself involves the definition of poetry. 
If, then, 

is the definition of Alankara, it goes without saying that 
^ =qifIcfiR:3R^ 

is the definition of poetr5% It is already shted that Ananda- 
vardhana's definition seems to be contained in ■ these words 
of his : — 



Now we see very plainly that this definition of Ananda- 
vardhana may be easily equated with that of Vaidyanatha 
deduced from his definition of Alahkara. What is thus far said 
of Alahkara equally applies to and for, they too, 

cannot be defined without finally resorting to cmnaikara 

of which dhidda is another name. 

ai;e .Visvanatha,’s definitions pf them. So we may put. aside, the 
former definitions of poetry which include Alahkara, giina 
and dosa and take up the last mentioned one into consideration. 

That this definition which is formed directly with the ‘effect’ 
of poetry belongs to the third class of definitions is too obvious 
to need mention. While enumerating the objects of poetry, 
Maramata mentions five others along with this camntkara or 
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■par anirvrii zs ht czWs it there. Of these six, Heraacandra rejects 
three, wealth worldly knowledge ), and the 

removal of evil on the ground that poetry does not 

unfailingly bring wealth, nor is it the only means of obtaining 
the last mentione l two objects. Among the remaining three — 
pleasure fame (^), and sweet edification 

— ^pleasure is the chief. Here, using the very words of 
Abhinavagiipta, as he does in many places, Heraacandra writes: — 

^q^diqci; ^'ifq I 

The material at our disposal cannot help us to trace the 
source from which f:«l'^i'fi«l+ti§5” is taken.^ Whoever may 

be the author of this quarter^, it is plain that he means to say 
that the fame results in Svarga. Uttuhgodaya takes this Svarga 
as the pleasure enjoyable in this world itself. It is not strange 
that our authors interpret the word in this sense. I fail to see- 
however, why the word should be taken here in that secondary 
meaning, discarding its proper meaning, which is heavenly bliss. 
Now we are naturally induced, here, to ask a question ' How 
fame, instead of Dharma, can lead one to Svarga?' To this 
question there is an answer in Bhamaha. 

'iRra; i 

ciMg; II 

(1. 7.) 

[y\s long as his undying fame fills the space between the 
earth and the sky, so long the man of good deeds occupies the 
world of Vibudhas, gods, (which is Svarga.)] 

L Prof. H. Jacobi points out that it is taken from the third of 
the slokas, quoted by Vamana at the end of I. 7. in his com. on sutra 5, 

2. Vamana himself might ha\re been the author of this quarter. 
[S. K. Sastri.] 
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Most probably the author of the quarter , 

had in his mind this si oka of Bhamaha. The indeclinable ^1^ 
shows that Bhamaha too is referring there to some ancient 
authority and that authority is, I think, Indradyumna’s episode 
in the Vanaparva of the Mahabharata. 


To be Continued^ 



KALIDASA AND HIS PHILOSOPHY .OF LOVE*^ 


, , . , :BY 

Mr, K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer/ b.a,, b.l., 

Advocate^ Mylapore. 

l am deeply greateful to the President and the members of 
the Sanskrit Academy, Madras, for giving me an opportunity to 
pay my humble tribute to the memory of one, who may, with 
ample justification, be regarded as the greatest poet of India, 
save Valmiki, Indeed, I believe, the Academy will not he worth 
its name if it does not celebrate the anniversaries of the great 
masters who have made Sanskrit learning and literature the 
priceless treasure and abiding possession of us all. We may 
without fear of exaggeration say that Kalidasa ranks among the 
illustrious galaxy of the world's greatest poets. Whether in the 
art of exquisite and chiselled poetic expression or in the dulcet 
symphony of sound or in vivid imagery and graphic portrayal 
and brilliant word-painting or in the wonderful artistic creation 
of immortal romantic types or in the true vein of prophetic 
vision and insight focussed on the fundamental problems of 
human nature, society and destiny, he is, to say the least, unsur- 
passed by the poets of other countries. If Shakespeare has 
created a Desdemona, Kalidasa has evolved a Sakuntala, It 
may be that each represents a distinct type consonant with, and 
characteristic of, the genius of the race to which the poet 
belongs, but each, surely, is the noblest product of poetic 
imagination. No wonder, therefore, that even in translation, 
Sakuntala inspired in the mind of a foreign poet and scholar 
like Goethe a profound aesthetic appreciation which took the 
form of a poem in her honour, 

a Wouldst thou the young year's blossoms 
and the fruits of its decline 
And all by which the soul is charmed 
enraptured, feasted and fed ! 

A lecture delivered under the auspices of the Samskrta Academy 
QT\ the occ^sipn pf the celebration of the ** K|Elida§a Day, '' 
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Wouldst thou the Earth and Heaven itvself 
in one sole name combine 
I name Thee O ^akuntala 
and all at once is said/' 

It is curious, however, that, like Shakespeare whose person- 
ality was so hidden behind the veil of time that it gave room to 
the Baconian controversy of later times, Kalidasa too remains 
unknown except through his works. Even from his woi*ks, it is 
verj’^ difficult to evolve more than a bare conjectural outline of 
his personality and life. They contain very few suggewStions about 
himself — his life, his activities and the contemporary events 
of his period. Such suggestions, as there may be, are so artfully 
interwoven into the fine texture of poetry that the casual 
and unwary reader fails to detect them. Keen controversy has 
raged among scholars in regard to every aspect about him— the 
age to which he belongs, the country in which he lived, the court 
in which he shone as a poet and even his name. Some scholars 
have made nim the contemporary of Agnimitra, the son of 
the Magadha Emperor, Pusyamitra. This will carry his age 
as early as 186 B. C. Others have confirmed the traditional 
account of his being one of the nine gems of the court of 
Vikramaditya of the Vikrama Era viz,, 57 B. C.; while the trend 
of latter-day opinion, of scholars like Professor Keith and 
historians like Vincent Smith has been that he must be ascribed 
to the glorious period ot the Gupta Emperors. They see in the 
very name, Kumarasambhava, a clever allusion and compliment 
to the birth of Kumaragupta and in the descriptions of the 
Digvijaya of Raghu a panegyric on the exploits and conquests of 
the far-famed Emperor Samudra Gupta whose victories are 
described in a pillar at Allahabad in verses said to be composed 
by Harisena. Different theories have been put forv/ard as 
regards his birth-place, such as that he was a native of Magadha, 
Ujjain, Kashmir and Central India. Even the name, Kalidasa, 
has been the subject of criticism and doubts have been thrown as 
to whether it is, after all, not an honorific appellation and sugges- 
tions have been made as regards the existence of three poets 
bearing that title. It is interesting to note that a Nighantu 
(dictionary) known as Trikandasesa refers to three other names of 
Kalidasa viz., Raghukara, Medharudra and Kotijit. The Sabda- 
kalpadruma refers to a iloka by the great Alankarika, Udbhata-— 
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in which the name Raghukara is mentioned by him. These 
controversies bid fair to remain unsettled for a good length 
of time to come. 

One fundamental fact, however, emerges from the various 
discussions indulged in by numerous sclndars that the poet must 
have lived in a period of transition which intervened between the 
ultimate decline of Buddhism and the victorious re-assertion of 
the ancient Hindu ideals of culture and civilisation. It is this 
fact, which, to a great extent, accounts for the picture which the 
poet has revealed to the men of his generation, of the life, ideals 
and the social fabric of ancient India of the Vedic and Puranic 
times, especially when we remember that the most effective 
doubt was thrown on the truth and soundness of the Hindu 
conceptions of religion, pliilosophy and society by the dissident 
religion of Buddhism and that, for a few centuries, Hindu 
religion and civilisation seemed to have entirely gone under, 
while Buddhism reigned as the State religion and the popular 
faith of the masse^^. It stands to reason that, during a period of 
transition, doubt and conflict when the Hindu mind was casting 
about for the proper ideals, standards and principles of religion, 
philosophy and society, the poet should give through the medium 
of his works, the proper lead to his countrymen. A re-statement 
of the whole position and a proper emphasis on the real spirit 
of the ideals of the past must certainly have been very helpful 
in the solution of the many problems that must have confronted 
the common man of his times. And it is the complete ignoring 
of this aspect of the matter that led scholars like Professor Keith 
to make the unfounded charge against our poet that “He seems 
to have been fully content with the orthodox views of his time 
and that we must not seek in him for any solution or the 
suggested solution of the mysteries of life”. I am glad to say 
that the learned Professor has modified this view to a large 
extent in his recent book on “The History of Sanskrit 
Literature”. Moreover, the all-absorbing and alluring quest for 
discovering various subtle references to contemporary views, 
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theories and incidents and the solutions which the poet might 
have given is, in itself, a difficult task and requires thorough 
acquaintance with the Sanskrit language and the technique 
of the learning and sciences that are embodied in it and all of 
us are handicapped by the absence of accurate chronicle of past 
events. If Kalidasa’s works are read carefully in the light 
of the aspects hereinbefore indicated, it is possible tci find 
in many places in his works indications of the workings of the 
poet's mind in regard to these ‘'Mysteries of life”. However 
attractive the subject may be, I do not propose on the present 
occasion to embark upon this quest. Suffice it for me at the 
present moment to give two or three instances to make my 
meaning clear. In the tenth canto of the Raghuvamsa where 
the praises of the Lord are sung by the Devas when they approach 
Him for protection against their enemy, Ravana, you will find that 
the poet in two of the i/o^as suggests the right point of view of 
approach with regard to the vexed question of the attitude of 
man towards religion and faith in God and the divergent systems 
and schools of thought obtaining in the country. 

Raghu. X. 

In the first of the Mokas it is evident that the poet who is 
alive to the fact that humanity has been honestly endeavouring 
to approach the God-head in many divergent ways, reconciles 
them all by pointing out that they all lead to the same goal and 
warns the followers of one sect of system of thought from being 
bigoted and narrow enough to imagine that theirs is the only 
way that leads to heaven and all others are groping in the dark 
and emphasises the supreme truth that “ God fulfils himself in 
many ways.” Such a spirit of tolerance was in the view of the 
poet, absolutely necessary especially in a period of great conflict 
of ideals and rival schools of thought in the country. In the 
second Moka the poet has explained the reason for such 
differences and points out how they would inevitably arise in a 
region where revelation and inference have to play the leading 
part. 
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The treatment of the topic of love will, more than any oth», 
reveal to ns the characteristics of the workings of the poet's 
mind in regard to the fundamental ideals and conceptions of 
humanity. The great human emotion of love which is as wide 
and all embracing as humanity itself, has been the constant 
theme of poets of all ages and climes. According to Indian 
literary critics, it is a very important Rasa and it is claimed for 
Kalidasa that he is, pre-eminently a poet of this Pasa-vide the 
Moka ascribed to one Rajasekhara in the anthologies. 

% II 

It is, therefore, appropriate and necessary to see how far the 
poet is unique in the treatment of this soul-enthralling emotion. 
If we analyse carefully all the works of the poet with this parti- 
cular object in view, certain very important considerations will 
emerge. As we all know, love is a peculiar sentiment subsisting 
Between the two sexes necessarily diverse in kind and nature, yet 
pre-ordained by primordial instinct and by the will of Providence 
to come together. It is a feeling which is inextricably mixed 
with physical instincts and the sex impulse and has necessarily to 
adjust itself to the many complex and sometimes even irre- 
concilable elements of human nature and conditions of life and 
society. The emotion of love has to be divorced and kept apart 
from the grosser and material aspect of lust or passion. It has 
to be depicted in its relation to the various problems that tend to 
modify its effect on the mind under the stress and strain of the 
many varied and complex situations that arise in life. Though, 
therefore, the idea denoted by the word is apparently simple, 
like the kindred word " religion ”, it comprises almost all the 
different aspects and problems of human emotion and nature. 
Humanity from the very beginning has been trying to solve the 
many problems that this great emotion produces in its actual 
reaction on life. And justly, therefore, it has been the constant 
theme of poets all the world over. In our country it has been 
exalted to the pedastal of being one of the four main PunisSrthas 
into which the goal of all human activity can be classified. And 
the Lord in the Bhagavad Gita mentions Kama as one among the 
many manifestations of the divine essence. In depicting the 
sentiment of love and in imagining and evolving the situations in 
which the characters are placed giving rise to the play of this 
ni~45 
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emotion, the poet has placed one important ideal before his mind^s 
eye and worked his plot towards that In the poets own words it 
may be described as Samdnurdga. This he holds as of the very 
essence of ideal love and capable of conferring tmtold happiness 
upon the parties and creating the atmosphere of peace and 
equipoise of mind. It is a situation which arises from mutuality 
of love, equal intensity of feeling and reciprocal knowledge that 
the one is beloved ot the other. The mental state of the lover 
and the beloved is the product of the combination of all these 
forces, and the poet regards Jt as the acme of human happiness. 
In the Malavikagnimitra the hero says : — ** If the Samdmirdga is 
subsisting between the lover and beloved even the extinction of 
the body is preferable to them ^vho have no hope of coming to 
getheiv 

Malavika. IL 

and in Sakiintala, Dusyanta is. of the opinion that the mutual 
longing creates happiness even though the lovers have not the 
satisfaction of union. 

Sak.ii. 

As we can very well understand, in the mental consciousness 
of both, an equilibrium is reached wherein the great emotion of 
love is shorn of all its outward trappings and material aspects, 
and emerges out as the pure and spiritual emotion of love. The 
poet glorifies this Bhavahandlta, as he calls it in other places, 
to the exalted height of religion and offers the great spiritual 
consolation to the couple that even if the only fitting consumma- 
tion of that love S3/2,, indisoluble marriage, is not an accom- 
plished fact during their life on earth, it is of such an enduring 
character that it will subsist in the next birth as a Sarhskara and 
produce the inevitable result of their union. The poet pro- 
foundly believed in this as a solution for all the tragadies that we 
see in the W'orld follow in the wake of obstructed and unsatisfied 
love. Imagine for instance, this poetic and spiritual consolation, 
offered to Ophelia in Shakespear's Hamlet and to Elaine the 
Fair in Tennyson’s Lancelot and Elaine. As a devoted Hindu, 
the. poet has deep faith in it as a fact and based the conception of 
the whole poem of Kumarasambhava on this central idea, vide 
the , verse— 
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%; nggjf \ 

^cfr ?icfr cTf ^5p5R% II 

Kumara. I. 

In the Sakuntala the poet has explained the philosophical 
basis of the above truth in the words put into the mouth of king 
Dusyanta when he was under the spell of aSapa whichj in a much 
lesser degree, has the same effect on the human consciousness as 
death. 


^ 

ci%cTei 591# 

vnqi%Rn*pl u 

Sak. V. 


A person even though pleased by hearing sweet sounds or 
seeing objects of beauty^ still, feels a melancholy* The reason 
for this is that he remembers in his subliminal consciousness with- 
out being fully cognisant. The abiding affections are of such per- 
manence that they endure even after life.*' This truth is, to some 
extent, echoed in English literature also. The Vicar says in Gold- 
smith's ** Vicar of Wakefield ** ^ But the melancholy which is 
excited by the objects of pleasure or inspired by sounds of harmony 
soothes the heart instead of corroding the soul.* A. C. Benson 
is his ^^Essay on Beauty'* says, always feel that the instinct for 
beauty is, perhaps, the surest indication of some essence of im- 
mortality in the soul and, indeed, there are moments when it gives 
one the sense of pre-existence, the feeling that one has loved 
these fair things in a region that is further back even than the 
beginnings of consciousness.* 

The poet has set the seal of disapproval on all sinful unions, 

< gretna-greaa * marriages, secret unions and loves at first sight 
which are not based upon the slow and steady evolution of 
human passion under normal conditions amidst natural surroun- 
dings and between similar and equal natures but are the products 
of the sudden gush of passion which as often suddenly end in 
violent estrangement In his opinion they are not at all con- 
ducive towards the well-being and happiness of humanity. 

The drama of Vikramorvasiya has been evolved with the 
distinct purpose of showing to the world the incompatability -of 
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such loves and the many difficulties which they give rise to and 
may possibly engender in the world. The folly of the king 
falling in love- with a celestial nyinph and not a human being 
who, by her very allotted occupation in life, must be outside the 
bounds and restraints of marriage, suddenly in the course of 
rescuing her from Raksasas — a folly comparable to that of the 
Merman in Mathew Arnold’s 'Forsaken Merman’ — leads neces- 
^rily to complications which are the direct result of this out-of- 
the-way relationship and produces even temprorary insanity of 
the lover banishing him for a good length of time from home and 
his kingly duties in his Capital city of Prati'stharia. ' Though 
the birth of a son affords. -some kind of consolation to this 
happy union, the very event under the peculiar circumstances 
of the case threatens to end the happiness. And it is only the 
convention of the Indian stage' which does not allow a tragedy 
•that -comes to the rescue. 

This ^pect is also beautifully worked out in the plot of the 
Safcuntala where the miseries undergone by Sakuntala are attri- 
butable to the folly of secret and sudden love which is only 
expriated by a fairly long stay in the hermitage of the sage Marici. 
'Hie poet has indicated this in the words of Sarhgarava — 

9fcl: | 

gak. V. 


The whole poem of Kumarasambhava has been devoted to 
depict the emerging of the exalted emotion of love stripped com- 
pletely of all the encrustations of the grosser, sinful, and sensual 
passion and lust. This the poet has achieved by an allegorical 
and artistic delienation of the characteristics of the God of Love 


and the purification of his nature under the re-vivifying fire of the 
third eye of Lord Siva from which he emerges as Atlanta (the 
pure sentiment of love unattached to the material body which 


represents the grosser and sensual side of lust and passion). The 
God of Love, goaded by Indra to gain his object and imbued 
with gross and sinful thoughts about which he boasts in the 
beginning to Indra, was unable to achieve the purpose, failed 
miserably and was burnt to death. But the pure love of Parvati, 
inspired by the Samskdra of her chastity in her previous birth 
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re-inforced and purified in her present birth by extreme penances 
and austerity, succeeded entirely to the satisfaction of the Devas 
and the rest of the world. For - the sinful thoughts of Kama 
See the slokas ' 

3^i?w<?ic5rqii: | 

5F12T%M1 

Kumara. IIL 


The poem is a conclusive demonstration of the glorious 
ideals which the poet had in view and furnishes the true inter- 
pretation of the great Puranic story of Kdmadahana to man- 
kind. The title of the poem has been misunderstood and 
people have been set athinking as to why Kalidasa never 
finished the whole story and stopped with the eighth Sarga. 
There is even a tradition that the story was finished by his son. 
The real explanation can be comprehended if we bear in mind 
the main object of the poet as described above. To continue the 
story after depicting the marriage of Parvati and Paramesvara 
is a work of supererogation on his part The title of the poem 
has to be understood not as the birth of Kumara but as the 
union for Kumara. But it may be well asked why then, the poet 
should not have named his work Parvatiparinaya. The answer is 
that the reason for the marriage of Siva and for his being dragged 
into the vortex of Samsdra from the exalted heights of his Tapas 
is an act of favour for the Gods in being the cause of the birth of 
a hero who will save the whole world from the ravages of 
Tarakasura. She had been married once before to Siva in her 
previous birth and to distinguish this marriage from the other one, 
some other title indicating the story has necessarily to be given 
for the poem. 

On the whole it may be said, without fear of contradiction 
or exaggeration that this glorious ideal . of chaste and unsullied 
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love, of indissoluble and inextricable union that is the essence of 
the great Ardhanarlsvara conception, has not been better described 
and set before the view of man-kind, 

"The credit for this achievement falls to the poet 
whose anniversary we are assembled here to celebrate. 

Another aspect of this emotion of imsnllied love broad-based 
on, and springing out of, the EkapatnUm on the part both of the 
lover and beloved is self-abnegation and self-forgetfulness. This, 
in its intensified form, when applied to the' attitude of mind 
towards God, has been extolled as the peculiar religious emotion 
of Bhakti, — the Vaisnavite doctrine of Ndyaka-Ndyikd Prema, 
The poet has devoted the whole of that lyrical masteipiece, 
Meghasandesa, to bring to the mind of the reader the full force of 
this self-surrender. A study of that poem m\V reveal to the 
reader how the Yaksa completely forgets his own self and 
becomes insensible to his own sufferings but entirely imagines 
himself to be in the situation of his beloved from whom by the 
curse of Kubera he has been separated. The very thought of 
depicting the suffering, which his beloved, he fancies, is under- 
going in the distant city of Alaka and the consequent satisfaction 
that her love, is as intense and equally matched with hiS, is 
enough for him and sustains him in the fateful hours of the 
long-drawn-out agony. Critics have often asserted that the 
Meghasandesa has largely drawn upon the datitya of Haniiman 
in the Ramayana. It may be the idea of the poem was suggested 
to him by the Ramayana. But the situations described and the 
sentiments in Meghasandesa are quite different in degree and in 
nature from those in the Ramayana, This utter self-abnegation 
and forgetfulness which is so beautifully brought out in the 
Meghadandesa is not at all a prominent feature in the Ramayana, 
though the intensity of feeling due to separation and the 
sacredness of love arising out of the Ekapaimiva of the lover and 
the beloved are common to both. Unlike the Ramayana, the 
dauiya of the Yaksa is a pure fantasy and an illusion born out of 
his own intensity of feeling. Though, in the terminology of 
Indian Alahkara works, the depicted is Vipralambhahngdra 
it is a type peculiar and unique to Kalidasa. 

One criticism which may be offered in connection with the 
situations which the poet creates in his dramas is that so far as 
XhtNdyaka is concerned, his affection cannot be of the same 
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chaste and pure kind as th^t of tne NdytM, iespecially because the 
horoes. are all poligamous and the heroines are only second or 
third wives of the king. In the Malavikagiiimitra, unlike as in 
the Sakuntala and Vikramorvasiya, the king has even grown up 
issue by his other wives. That there must necessarily be some 
disparity between the lover and the beloved under such 
GircumstanceS; must be readily granted. The social life of the 
age and the court surroundings in which the .literary activity of 
the poet is placed and the necessity to enact the drama for the 
pleasure of kings may afford some explanation for this 
phenomenon. The poet is himself alive to this and tried to 
justify the situation by making his heroines mothers of great 
heroes who have brought glory to the dynasty. 

^ cmi I 
^ I 

1 5r{^ I 

^ II 

Sak. III. 

In that way the necessity for such marriges has been made 
out in the scheme of things. It may even be he might have 
thought that by enacting such scenes, some wholesome and 
salutary effect might be produced on the minds of kings so as to 
deter them from the unhealthy instinct of poligamy. 

The 19th Sarga of Raghuvamsa is an apt description of lust, 
unbridled passion and sensual enjoyment which brought about 
the downfall of the solar race, and affords a striking illustration 
and warning to all, especially to the kings of his own generation. 
The poet has purposely given a detailed description of the 
amorous pleasures and sports of king Agnivarna which produced 
the terrible malady of consumption and brought about the 
ignominious end of a glorious line of kings who set the ideal of 
married love regulated by the Asramic division and consecrated 
by the sole object of the continuation of the race. Contrasted 
with this, he gave the other picture in the same poem of the 
tragedy of king Aja where i.haX.3hapaimtva of the lover towards 
the beloved is beautifully impressed upon the mind of the reader. 
In an age when people were loathe to set up rigid standards of 
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conduct for men, while emphasising absolute moral standards for 
women, the poet drew the picture of a man though high placed 
and surrounded by the temptations of his position, yet, so devoted 
to his wife that he refused to love again after the first love ended 
in misery. It reminds one of the Buddhist Sahga rule that neither 
the widower nor the widow can remarry and the poet evidently 
showed his partiality for this higher ideal in the following sloka 
of the Raghuvamsa. 

1=^ ^ i 

Raghu. VIL 

If we apply the ordinary canons of criticism, we may say 
that both aspects of Srngara viz^ Vipralambha and Sambhoga the 
poet has dealt with in his works. A closer analysis and more 
subtle appreciation of the spirit of his works will reveal these 
distinguishing features indicated here. A strong religious nature 
and a profound belief in divine dispensation has given a peculiar 
Hindu colouring to the poet’s manner of treatment. While one 
imbued with the modern spirt may wish that Sakuntala would 
strongly protest against her treatment by Dusyanta and do some- 
thing in revenge against him at the very moment she is ruthlessly 
discarded, especially in her pregnancy we find her resigning 
herself to her fate and accepting the position of being a denizen 
in the hermitage of sage Marici. It may also be pointed out 
that Kalid^ has nowhere depicted that other concomitant of 
intense love viz., Jealousy. Of course in the dramas to some extent 
this has been outlined in the jealousy of the Devis for the new 
love of the king. But nowhere has it been introduced as a 
factor interfering between the hero and heroine and creating 
complications. It has not cleverly been worked into any plot by 
hitnas Shakespeare has done in the ‘ Othello ’. 


In line, the picture of love presented by Kalidasa is of the 
spiritual and aetsthetic type, so happily blended together , that 
Religion is Beauty and Beauty is Religion. 



A NOTE ON THE iG2ND STANZA: IN PURANANtJRU. 

BY 

P. S. SUBKAMANYA SaSTRI; M*A., L.T., 

Assistant Editor^ Tamil Lexicon^ University of Madras* 
uS^iu ^[isQpemr irrrQm 
uAi^ih Quffl^Quuj ^drQp 
uuQKsSfjfiuSI^ tEJes)s^(oujfS^ 
wQJisssr ^rSu^fsir turrQfftssr ^unomir 

(aSiGS),?<sSi3n'!ki(^ s<oEi(oSi& Qmug^Quun'uj 
{^QsSmp LD^iu^ uS}0i3fr 

lijfrQism Q^rriSdsr €sfli^doQJiT^ QoiirirsQs* 

Erute yilaiya nukanmna rave 
Cakatam pantam peritupey tanre 
Yavaliliyinu micaiyerimt 
Mavana tariyunar ydrena vumanar 
Kilmaraiiiydttacemavaccanna 
Vicaivilanku kavikai netiyoy tinka 
N dnirai matiyai tanaiyai yirul 
Yavana ionin nilalvdlvdrkke* 

The learned commentator on Purananuru interprets this 
stanza as follows:- — Oh king renowned for your bounteous charity, 
serving as the spare axle attached to the cart full with 
merchandise by the salt merchants with the idea that the cart is 
likely to break when it has to go up or come down on the way 
since it is drawn by young and inexperienced bulls, you are like 
the full moon ; how can the darkness (of poverty) envelop those 
who live under your shade ? 

He then writes that there is no comparison implied in the 
first two lines and that the youth and inexperience of the bulls 
and the fullness of the load are simply mentioned to show that 
the cart is likely to break.* 

* ^ isr^Q^ tiSi’Bsfruj ^JS(TpesgnrfrQm^ umnL^m Ou(B^ Quit 

Qj0ti s-toeaBr/f 

SfTffGt^LDirdj fSdtr p^m 

10—46 
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From this it is evident that, in his opinion, the renowned 
Avvai, the authoress of this verse, compares the king Pokuttelini 
to the spare axle* This would be possible only w^hen this verse was 
composed in honor of Pokuttelini when he was heir->apparenL 
Then the suggested meaning would be You are crowned heir- 
apparent since nobody knows when your father will be unable to 
hold the reins of government/' 

According to this interpretation the beauty of the first two 
lines, it seems to me, is marred. If, on the other hand, we take 
that this verse was composed when Pokuttelini just came to the 
throne and take the words * icaivilanku kavikai netiyay ' to mean 
* oh king of noble descent from ancestors renowned for their 
bounteous charity ' and the word * icaivilanku kavikai* is com- 
pared to the spare axle, it seems to me that the first two lines 
are very significiant and also a complete similie may be worked 
out of the first six lines : — 

Just as the (foresighted) salt-merchants provide the cart full 
with merchandise with spare axles lest the cart, driven by young 
and inexperienced bulls, should break when it has to go up or 
come down on its way, so also the (foresighted) ancestors of the 
king have done bounteous charity lest the administration of 
the kingdom should break at the hands of an young and inex- 
perienced king. The points of comparison are as follow : — 

Upameya, Upamana^ 

Young and inexperienced king ... Young and inexperienced 

bulls. 

Kingdom Cart. 

Burden of ruling over the kindom * , Load in the cart* 

King's (foresighted) ancestors , , (Foresighted) salt mer- 
chants. 

Bounteous charity , , Spare axle. 

(of the ancestors). 

The suggested meaning in this case would be Oh king of 
noble descent 1 do not be disheartened in holding the reins of 
Government because you are young and inexperienced. The 
result of the deeds of charity of your ancestors will surely come 
to your rescue. 




REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Dacca University Oriental Publications series No. L 

The Kicaka-Vadha of Nitivarman. — With the commentary 
of Janardanasena, edited from original manuscripts, with an 
introduction, notes and extracts from the commentary of 
Sarvanandanaga — Published by the University of Dacca— 
1929, 


Dr, SusII Kumar De's scholarly industry has made available 
to the world of Sanskrit Scholars, Niti’-varman* s Klcaka^vadha^ 
which is a rare Kavya of the sabda-ciira type, full of yamakas 
and slesas. From the references to the Kicaka-vadha in Alahkara- 
works like the Srngdra-praMsa of Bhoja, it is obvious that it 
should have come to be recognised as a typical yamaka-^kavya 
before the 11th century A. D. In the history of sabda-citra in 
Sanskrit, the Kicaka-vadha marks an important stage of develop- 
ment. N%ii--varman i\iis yamaka-kdvya^ to illus-^ 

trate the extent to which might be used as accessories 

in the delineation of a rasdbhdsa^ like Kicaka's srngdra. We are 
reminded in this connection of what Anandavardhana says 
regarding yamakas : — 





— [Dhvanyaloka-page 87-Nirnayasagara edition.] 


S. Kuppuswami Sastri. 


The Pandyan Kingdom by K. A. Nilakantha Sastri. 

This book is the outcome of a series of lectures delivered by 
Mr. Sastri under the auspices of the University of Madras in 
1926. A scholar of repute, Mr. Sastri is well qualified for the 
task he had undertaken. Though the Pandyan kingdom has 
had a long record and also appears to have played a conspicuous- 
part in the history of South India, still, the extant historical 
material is very meagre and obscure and furnishes ample scope 
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for investigation. Mr. Sastri, himself, says in the preface to Ms 
work “ We are by no means sufficiently equipped to attempt a 
full and satisfactory account of the Pandyan kingdom”. Often 
enough, this is the case with many a dark chapter of Indian 
history. Still, scholars are tempted to fill in the gaps with bold 
speculations based on inconclusive similarity of names and 
ingenious surmises from slender data. Sometimes wrong data 
are imagined purely on account of the want of sufficient know- 
ledge of the language in which the historical material is 
embodied and on other occasions the judgment of scholars has 
been warped by racial prejudice, communal bias and precon- 
ceived theories. Mr. Sastri has avoided these pit-falls and 
approached the subject with the humility, honesty of intellect, 
sound judgment and impartial attitude which must characterise 
an ardent seeker after truth in Indian history. With commend- 
able candour he has confessed his inability to put forwafd 
definite conclusions whenever the problems still admit of further 
material being discovered, sifted and analysed. He has 
endeavoured to give, in his book, a brief conspectus of the histofy 
of the Pandyan kingdom till the 16th century A. D. Though he 
may not have brought out new material or discovered new facts, 
he has tried to test many conclusions already arrived at by 
former scholars in the light of the fresh material discovered such 
as *' The Sinnamannur plates of Rajasimha ” and “the Madras 
Museum Plates of Jatilavar man.” 

There have been already many distinguished scholars and 
orientalists who have done valuable work in South Indian 
history and have made important contributions on the subject 
such as Bishop Caldwell, M. Dubreuil, Kanakasabhai, Sundaram 
Pillai, L. D. Swami Kannu Pillai, Venkayya, Dr. S. K. Iyengar, 
T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Mahamahopadhyaya V. Swaminatha Iyer, 
Krishna Sastri and K. V. Subramania Iyer and we are glad to say 
that Mr. Sastri, by his work is qualifying himself to be added to 
this illustrious roll. 

The edition is neatly printed and it is a pity that, though the 
lectures were delivered under the auspices of the University of 
Madras, still, the University authorities have not published them 
in book form but have left to the lecturer himself, the task of 
publication with the help of this own resources. 


K. Balasubrahmani Aiyar. 
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Hindu Exogamy by S. V, Karandikar, m. a. 

This book delas with a subject which has not yet been 
thorGughly investigated by scholars. With the exception, 
probably, of Mr. P. Chensel Rao^s work styled ^^Goirapravara 
Nibandha Kadambaniy* there has been no exhaustive treatise on 
the subject by well-qualified men. This book is, therefore, a 
very welcome addition to this branch of learning. The author 
has dealt with the subject very exhaustively and has traced the 
history of ^Goiras 2 .nd Pravaras * from Rgvedic times and also 
the development of the rule oi Sapinda Exogamy. The whole 
subject has been approached by him from the attitude of a social 
reformer and he has come to the conclusion that the exogamous 
restrictions are really harassing and that the modern Brahmins 
will do well to re-examine them and introduce suitable changes 
in the rules. He also warns the Non-brahmin communities who, 
he thinks, have a tendency to imitate the Brahmins, from 
following these restrictions without analysing and sifting them. 
The work really deals with many very constroversial matters. 
Indeed it is a vigorous presentation of one aspect of the case and 
certainly cannot be called a judicial and impartial investigation of 
the whole matter. In some places, the author even betrays 
prejudice against Brahmins as a class, not only those of the pre- 
sent day, but also their distant forefathers. In justice to the 
author and the subject, a more exhaustive review is necessary in 
the future parts of this JournaL 

We congratulate Mr. S, V. Karandikar, M. A., certainly 
upon his frank, lucid, and exhaustive manner of treatment of the 
subject from the point of view of the modern reformer and 
D. B. Taraporevala & Sons on their well-printed edition. 

K. Balasubrahmani Iyer. 
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PREFACE. 

Sri Candrakirti’s Madhyamakavatara Chapter VI with 
the author's Bhasya is reconstructed from the Tibetan translation 
published by Prof. Louis de Vallee Poussin in the Babliotheca 
Buddhica Series. He has also partly published a French trans- 
lation of it in a famous French Journal ‘Le MuSeon’ (1907, 
pp. 249— 317; 1910, pp, 271— 358; 1911, pp. 235— 328). In 
addition to what has been done by the learned professor, I have 
also identified some other verses cited in the Bhasya and 
reproduced all of them in my reconstructed text. The 
footnotes give all the references. 

Madhyamakavatara consists of thirteen Chapters. I have, 
here, reconstructed the 6th Chapter only which is the most im- 
portant. The resume for the other Chapters will be given later on 
in an appendix. 

In connection with this I have consulted the following: — 

(1) Madhyamakatavatara translated into French by Prof. 
Poussin (Le Museon above referred to) 

(2) Tibetan- English Dictionai-y by Sarat Candradas, (Cal- 
cutta). 

( 3 ) Indices Verborum (Sanskrit-Tibetan and Tibetan-Sans- 
krit) to the Nyayabindu of Dharmakirti and the Nyayabindutika 
of Dharmottara. Bibliotheca Buddhica XXIV. 

(4) Indices Verborum (Sanskrit-Tibetan and Tibetan- 
Sanskrit) to the Madhyamakakarikas of Nagarjuna edited by 
Prof. Poussin, prepared by the present writer (to be published 
shortly). 

(5) Ditto to the Apramadavarga, Siksasamuccayakarikas 
and Vimsaka and Tririisaka karikas, prepared by the same (to be 
published shortly). 

(6) A Bilingual Index of Nyayabindu by S. C. Vidya- 
bhiisana (Bib. Ind. 1917). 
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(7) Indices of words (Tib.- — Sans, and Sans.— Tib.) in the 
Sragdhara Stotra edited by the same (Calcutta). 

(8) Indices of words and phrases in the Nyayapravesa, part 
II. edited by V. Bhattacarya. (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No. 
XXXIX.) 

(9) Glossary of the Sanskrit, Tibetan, Mongolian and 
Chinese versions of the Dasabhumika-Sutra, compiled by J. 
Rahder, (Paris, 1928). 


21. November, 1929. 


N. A. 
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(m 

( 73 . 1 ) f^ifr TO I 

'5qtTOR(fici[q%^Fnra^ qw ^ 
»F*{tol^'t^<35?q{5clx^ =^ TOH 

^1 sr g ^ I TOri^MT^- 

^[^ qW qggTOO^ - 

3Rqi m 11 

sfwsfRFr §FR^ m II R a 

m<lHciijiu[R i ^q ^enjl^^ifl^ i aisnc 

“ |5JT<fl?%ITO^?ff Jlfl^lKI^ ^^tTO[.” # I 



L Variant : rkyen-nid-hdi-pai-de-nid ^ 3Cf?^dTd^. (L, V* Pj 
2. For this comparison of and see 

p. 172, and a passage from SRdTO^^lRRRni# cited in 
ddWI^qiT IX. I. (Bib. Ind. p. 347) (L.V.P.). 
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^ ^ Slcftcq^^ 

I WHif^ripj^gFiT g i%qr I 

31^ jf ci^?Jr>=4 sTssq^L ! ^ g % 

(75,6) ^ ^ ?P?cn: qf^f; ^ 

affefqRfeRitt m q#qR5cqi^ q^^ l 

3RT: g^R q^JT^ %g^, %q3e^cf I aTFRT%iq^ 

fT^qqrad^ |%gf[^: } fqq5^crn#fl!rq- 
3*q^ I q?fft gsr: qjiioF^^sT 3 ^ apjftcT?!^ I aif^q^i- 


W55i?^ ^ II ^ II 

(76,1^ w qfiqi#fflqf 'q^g; qqicm 

q^ I gq(4qFni%g(fqq<|gqwq wm gq?qFFff*qi q*ft- 
'Jnqicqgiqr ^:?qgiq®w;: ^qs I qro; ^ 

gpntgqi^; gqcqTqqi«?r qqkr m (m) w 

^i^q^ qcT qqisqq^g^ U 

(76,10) 9ig?nqg; q5q cRqi^gmiig<?i 3ilqq<iciin»#^: ^qra; 

I ^PTRic I qql^qifeiqgt^ I 
^q%qiqs#^ %r #ng;qfPT?lT: I 
; gpiifq: gpgig II 


1 . My translation is literal. But Dr. Poussin says : — the 
word ‘ cho§ ’ is difficult to explain. So leaving out the word he 
translates thus : Comment done le bodhisattva doit-il voir le U^r^Wg- 

pour voirla vraie nature de la “production en raison de ceci”? 

2. See ^irqqRqq ed. by Bunyin Nanjio, Kyoto, p, 286 (Vess; 

ife, 165, 166.) qlWrq explained in Bharata’s Natyasastra, Chapter 
xili. 25. 3# ^ f^; 1 T$ig ^ q %^r 

ql^pqrrq: ii . 
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mm ^ mpi i 

snem gi%n I! 

Mon^- 

^3 s^irTi^l i%^cT^ mm 3f3^ 

cimncf; ififrjwt- 

fw ” # li f^: || 

(77,6) cfW ^ 

gnntcT?lJ^I^5IRl^^ ^cisqq; I fn%WC I ^cl^ij^rlRWf^ 
M ^ J#T5l(^qqfeRm#5^IIfr^Icj; | ft ^- 
f^cffS^^; ?i?icTf ftfiq I ^ifqcT 

## ftqtfc#^^ ’iti^ srqftcqr q^g; I 

cT^g^^ni^t #fJif ^ifqai^flsife^qi ii 

(77, 18) ^ 3ff5R^ ^l^i^rqftcqi^ ?IfqcT)q^s^ft ^- 
m ft^3 ^rnftft cig; ?iqq^ lft 

1 

^sp^Rifsft sr^^M s^: { 

ii » ii 

mm ipWs^ ^ ?R^i#fw =f ^ w- i 
qwfer 

^ ^%^^: JRc^ q qqft I cTg; I 

q^qig^l 

?f^!=^^rRcM pr mf^ w^ h ii 

1. There is one Tlfl^ in Kandjour, Mdo, XVIII, Csoma-Feer 
(L. V.P.). 

2. These two stan?as are cited in the Subhasitasahgraha, .foL 14; 
(Ed. Bendall, Museon, 1903, p, 387, tire a part, p. 13). p. 78, 4, variant, 
gan = ses yeux sout plains de lames. (L.V.P.) In stanza No. 4. c. 

the word underlined is unintelligible. Tib, has: | 

For the similar pp. 63, 64. 
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(78, 14) ^ ^cIF5{tW4J?7vlR§^ ^ I 

gon ari^ I fi«FT I ^ri^- 

#5 WFT gtf ^ ^ ^ OTT ^ I 

^ mmm ii ^ ii 


m TOcf^ mr ?i^^FTi?fe#s5rT 

m m^ ^ I m 

^^cTra^qSi%^ 

^ 5F I ^nfFTiffsft 

wm I q^urqrqq^ ^ i =^f%tfif^ 

I gqffq[qitq#n: g^cqsmtl^^rs^- 

qrfqt^'K^tqi^^ ^Tq% # ^ql^stKq =q ci^5i€?ij^ 
5rorwqi% l ^R^gffqi 3 f% sFflcqggcqic^cw^^ jt ^qg- 

>tRq II 

5T% »T# 1 

it M cR«ff II 's II 

5i5f^?r^sf(cqt: I ft # I asr ipliqf 

“%st titeq: qiR?f gqft- 

?pwt^: qf[ itNe^i^qq^ 1^ I wii- 

qfcT ?il!qr^^RiicTqf ^ gt^^qfegoRRcTqr =q 

=q RlwffeicRPTciqT =q gtwq|t%EgqcTqr ^ 


1. l^#Rt^. Hoi. 15. (L.V.P.) 

2. The word rab-tu-dgah-ba technically means ilgKdT which is 

the first bhumi of ten Bodhisattva bhfimis. (See ed« by 

Rahder p. 5.) 

3. ed. by J. Rahder, gfr VI. p. 47. 
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%^ciqT R|H(^f%’5fqOTcRT =^?llw?fi5TI5^f^5%RRcT2n^ ^ 
^ FrR®nR[ T ici ^ s^^id 

I anf^: HTWimfR: 3igcT?T% I 

^cpiTcn^ STc^ll^aTt 

cft^opngilWfqT ^fFcqy (JT =W cTIsr?:3?Ti%^>’^%#T^iI3- 
I # II 

(81, 4 ) ajtis^ W5%qR[gilcrRn' 3%'«F ^CRW 3R^f W^- 
wm sefwpt ajr^f srqirgq^fj# I 

If ^ rrrfq q?#! ?T §:T^f ?rRlgcf: i 

Scq^F ang htstt: ff=qfr |l # i 

I ir^r[5I5^ anWRq^: 

qi% ) fif%g; ^nrFTRMii^^JiT snqiJrf ?qcr 

3cqid q #f?qcfTI% qiaqq; 1 m %fq=!T R=^IRm%JT RRcT 3cqi^ 

I fr g 1%%^ 1 cTi%^R^aife[cqra;i ^ jrf^ff5Rw!q qNq^n 
(81, 18) ci3it^fNgsqR5j?r 3qqRii RRRiqif i 
ciw 5rf%, p: 

§FTf ^ =^, II 

cl^rn?! mi ar[q^I% qs(^q; ‘ q ^qcf ^fq^Il’ fl% | qqRqf^gqf^ 
ti 


3qqRlI RRRFIlf 


1. 3TTsre=qqKH; 


(L.V.P.). The^lRclR 
and in a phrase 


I •S^e p. 298, 13 : 

(Kyoto) p. 196. has the forms ^TRT^ 


2. The portion left out in Tib. is 
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(82, 5) I 

cfw 5T 

m =^% If <i H 

cR^ ^WSRq I cRRT^f^ cfi^ 

sO ■ 

5riq*rFRincn;^qi%?^: ( mt wicKiixj^^i|^^^c*q 

#icq?RT # 5iMf w I I ?f^- 

^?nTFnw% ?r 5gpTisfef i <54 

^5^59^11: I ^ ^W85TS4 51 %^^?^ I 
STFRq W^ 3% ^ 3^fii3^ II # I 

(82, 18) ^ %i^%fWP3qT gqqr^qi^^ni | 

^nfiFT 3pfr^ 3^: f| 

^ipflsnrq 1 # I 

^fq% 5ft% gq#Tfq^ JJRcT^^^ | ^Rq 

3If^ SIRT # I cR^q 30 qi ^2 

I 3!fq *5 . 

sft# Wrrq^* sr^snqSq, 

q^qjiw^q II 

Qiqif^t'qi^iqqnqjq^: ^ ^4%: ai^ 

^5Rq^ 1 ^ =q^: qii^q gqqq^qiqtq ^ qf?iq4- 

ficq^ I cRqf^ q^r^mqq'R: 1 ^ip^rpqcqM ^ gcqsRr 
q { %g;, qc!c[fq 1 q^qig; | 

pf??r qq cfw ^ #TRrff II II 
#qip:%fRqcqig; | 3IJ<u)q|tq qr^ q gqi; ?qp[q^^ 
qjq: II ^=q I 



1. These two lines are cited in *rsq?ra^;% p. 13, 7 etc. 73, ll 
(L.V.P.) 

2. The Samskft equivalent for the word Sbubs-hchah-ba, p. 83. 6 
is not found in Vocabularies available to me. 
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Note® — Cf, sutras & 189| 193/ 

354. Verrmnai yalvalik kurukaiun iiritalum 
Torra millai yenmandr pulavar^ 

Learned men say that there is no change in non^case^ 
relaiion sandhu Ex, tan kuriyan etc* 

355. Alane nirutiketa valleluitu mikume. 

If alan is the standing word, the final n is dropped and the 
initial voiceless consonant of the coming word is doubled. Ex. 
alan + kutam = ala-k-kutam etc. 

356. Munnen kilavi munnart ionru 
Millen kilavimicai rakara morra 
Rolliyan marunkin mdrliya marape. 

It is an old usuage that r is inserted between mun and il in 
sandhi. Ex. mun + il = munriL 

357. Ponnen kilavi ylruketa muraiyin 
Munnart ionrum lakdra makdrdn 
Ceyytin marunkir rotariya Idna^ 

The final n of pon is dropped and lam is inserted after it in 
poetry whenever it is so needed. Ex. Polam-^pata-^p-polinta- 
koycuvarpuravi. 

358. Yakara viruU verruntaip porulvayin 
Valleltd Uyaiyi navveluUu mikume. 

If a word ending in y is followed by a word commencing 
with a voiceless consonant, this consonant is doubled in 
case-relation sandhu Ex, nay + kal = nay-fc-kal etc. 

359. Tdyen kilavi yiyarkai ydkum. 

There is no change in sandhi if the standing word is tay. 
Ex, tay kai etc. 

360. Makanvinai kilappin muianilai yiyarre. 

If the above word tay is preceded by makan and followed 
by a word denoting the action of makan, the change in sandhi is 
what has been said at first (i. e.) sutra 358. Ex, makan ray-k- 
kalam (meaning makan tayotu kalaytta kalam). 

361. Mellelut itiralu moliyumd rulave. 

There are words after which nasals too are optionally 
inserted in place of voiceless consonants. Ex. vey-k-kurai, vey- 
n-kurai etc. ■ ■ ' . * 

362. Alvali yelld miyalpena molipa, 

H 
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It is said that there is ao change in non-case-rdaiion 
sandhi. Ex, nay katitii eta 

363. Rakdra viruti yaMra viyarre. 

The change in case-relaUdu sandhi when the standing 
word ends in r is the same as that when it ends in y. Ex. ter + 
kal=:ter-k-kaL 

Note. — Cf. siitra 358. 

364. Arum vdirun cSrum pfrn 
MelleltiUu mikuian meypemt tonrum. 

Nasal is inserted after the standing w^ords ar, vetir, car and 
pir (if the coming word commences with a voiceless consonant). 
Ex. ar-h-kotti. vetir-h*kdtu, car-h-k6t*u pir-h-kotn etc, 

365. Cdren kilavi kdlmyin valikkum. 

If car is followed by kal, the voiceless k is inserted between 
them. Ex, car-k-kaL 

366. Plren kilcwi yammoiu civanmm 

Pir may take the increment am also after it. Ex. pir-ah- 
kotu etc. 

367. Lakdra viruii nakdra viyarre, 

'J’he change in case-^relatiou sandhi when the standing word 
ends in I, is the same as that when it ends in n. Ex. kal + 
kurai = kar-kiirai etc. 

Note.— Cf. sutra 333. 

363, MeUclut iiyaiyinakdra mdkum, 

L is changed to n If the coming word commences with a 
nasal. Ex. kal + muri = kan-muri etc. 

369. Alvali yelld miiralena molipa, 

L is optionally changed to r in non-case-relaiion sandhi. 
Ex. kal 4 kuritii = kal kuritii or kar-kuritii etc. 

370. Takaram vartmali ydyia nilaiyalum 
Pukarin renmandr pulamai yore. 

Leai ned men say that there is no harm even if 1 is changed 
to if the coming word commences with t. Ex. kal4-titu==: 
ka ritu or karritii. 

371. Netiyata niruti yiyalpufftd rulave. 

If the vowel preceding 1 is long, there are cases when there 
is no change in sandhi. Ex. pal titd. 
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372. Nellun cellun koUtm colhi 

Mallatu kilappintim verrumai ytyula^ 

If the four words nel, eel, kol and ooi are standing wordsj, 1^ 
even in non^-case-^r elation saudhi is changed to r as in case^-reia^ 
tiou sandhi (when they are followed by words comrnenciog with 
a voiceless consonant). Ex. nel + kS-yttatii = iier-kayttatu etc* 

373. Ulenkilaviyinmaicepptn 
Vallelutiu miktiialu maiyitai vartiiaht 
Miyarkai yMaltt m&kdram parutatun 
Kolaiiakti niarapi nukita ntitaiite. 

If the word il denoting negation is the standing word (and 
if it is followed by a word commencing with a voiceless con- 
sonant)^ the same consonant is doubled, ai or a is inserted or 
there is no change. Ex. illai korran, illai-k-korran, illa-k- 
korran; ennil-kunara etc. 

374. Vallen kilavi iotirpeya riyawe^ 

The word val takes the same change in sandhi as verbal 
nouns (ending in h). Ex. val + katitu=== vald-u-k-katitu val-l-u- 
nltci etc. 

375. Ndyum palakaiyum varuun kdlai 
Yavayi nnkaran ketutahi muriiie 
Yukarah Mtuvali yakara nilaiyum^ 

If val is foUow^ed by nay or palakai, u is sometimes dropped 
when a takes its place. Ex. val + nay = val-l-u-nay or val-l-a-nay 
etc. 

376. Pulve lent ^ vdlen kilaviyo 

Tdmup peyarkku mammitai varnme. 

Pul, vel and val take the increment am after them {in case- 
r elation sandhi). Ex. pul + kdtu = pul-an-k5tu etc. 

377. ToUrpeya rellun iolirpeya riyala. 

All verbal nouns ending in 1 have the same change in 
sandhi as those ending in n. Ex, pul-l-u-k-katitii, piil-l-ii- 
nintatu etc. 

378. Veyilen kilavi malaiyiya ndaiyum. 

The change in sandhi wten veyil is the standing word is the 
same as when it is malat. Ex. veyil + kontan = veyil-attu-k 
kontan or veyil-ir-kontan etc. 

Note. — Cf. sutra 243 & 2^8. 
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379, Cuthmiuia lakiya vakara viruii 
Murpatak kilanta vurupiya nilaiytim. 

Words ending in v and commencing with demonstrative 
roots have the same change in sandhi as when they are followed 
by case-suffixes. Ex, av + kotii *= av >f varru + kotu = avar ru-k- 
kotu etc. 

Note.— Cf, siitras 134 & 184, 

380, Vernimai yalvaU yayia fndktim, 

V is changed to In non^case^r elation sandhi (if it is 
followed by a voiceless consonant). Ex, av + katiya = a, v 
katiya. 

381, Mellehit iiyaiyi navvelut idkum. 

V is changed to the same nasal as the initial nasal of the 
coming word if it so happens. Ex. av + nan === afinan etc, 

382, Enazmi ptmari niyalpena molipa. 

There is no change in sandhi if v is followed by others 
Ex, av-yal etc. 

383, £nai vakaran tolirpeya riyarre. 

The word ending in v other than those mentioned before 
[(/,<?.) the word tev] takes the same change in sandhi as verbal 
nouns ending in n. Ex. tev-v-u-k-katitu, tev-v-u-nintatu etc. 

384, Lakdra viruti rakdra viyarre. 

The change in case-relation sandhi of words ending in I is 
the same as those ending in r. Ex. pul + kal=:=piil-k-kal etc. 

Note. — Cf. Sutras 358 & 363. 

385, Tdlen kilavi kdlotu punari 
Nakkitai varuia lurittu mdkum. 

If tal is followed by kol, the increment akku may also be 
inserted between them. Ex. tal + kol = tal -f akku + kol = tal-ak- 
kol or tal-k-kol. 

Note. — Cf. sutra 129* 

386, Tamilen kilaviyu maiand rarre* 

The word tamil also may similarly take the inci'ement akkii 
after it Ex. tamil + kuttii = tamil + akku + kuttu = tamil-a-k* 
kuttu. 

387, Kumilen kilavi marappeya rdyir 
Ptren kilaviyo toriyar rdktim. 

Kumil denoting a tree takes the same change in sandhi 
as pir. Ex, kumil + tol = kumi|-an-t6| or kumil-n-tol. 
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Note. — Cf. sutras 364 & 366, 

388. P^len kilavi mellelut turalve* 

The word pal takes after it also a nasal (corresponding to 
the following voiceless consonant). Ex. pal + kinarit — pal«n- 
kinaru or pal-k-kinaril. 

389. Elen kilmi yurupiya nilaiyum. 

The change in sandhi when e| is the standing word is the 
same as when it is followed by case*sufBxes. Ex. el + kayam = 
ehan-kayam. 

Note. — Cf. sutra l95. 

390. Alavu niraiyu menmnn vartwali 
NeUimuialkurukalumukaramvartitalun 
Katinilai yinre ydciri yarkka. 

Revered elders opine that w^hen el is followed by words 
denoting measure, weight and number, e is shortened to e and ii 
is inserted after 1. Ex, el + kalam-=elu-kalam; elu-palam; elu- 
munrii etc. 

391. Patten kilavi yorritai ketuvali 
Nirralventu mdytappullu 

When the word pattii follows el, t is dropped and /. takes 
its place. Ex. elupa .v tu. 

392. Ayiram varuvali yukaran ketume. 

When ayiram follows el, u is dropped. Ex. el-ay iram. 

393. Nururntu varuu mdyirak kilavikkuk 
Kuriya netumutal kurnkka minre. 

If nurayiram follows e|, e is not shortened toe. Ex. e|- 
nfirayiram. 

394. Aiyain pallena varuu niiruti 
Yalpeya rennti mdyiya nilaiytim^ 

The same is the case when words ending in ai, am and 
pal and denoting number follow el. Ex, el-tamarai, el-vel|am, 
elampal, 

395. Uyirmun varinu indyiya ririydtu. 

The same is the case when el is followed by a word com- 
mencing with a vowel. Ex. el-akal, el-ulakkii etc. 

396. KUen kilavi yuralat ionrum. 

If kil is followed by a word commencing with a voiceless 
consonant, the latter is optionally doubled. Ex, kil + kulam=: 
kihk-kulam or kll-kulam. 
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397. Lakara virnti nakara vi^arre. 

The change in sandhi when the standing word encte in I is 

the same when it ends in n. Ek. mul + knrai = miit-kiirai etc. 

Note. — Cf. sutra 303. 

398. Mellehit tiyaiyin nakara makum. 

The final 1 is changed to if the coming word commences 
with a nasal. Ex. mul + maram = raiin-maram. 

399. Alvali yella muralena niolipa. 

It is said that 1 optionally changes to t in non-case relation 
sandhi. Ex. mul -f katitu = mul katitu or mut katitii. 

400. Ayia nilaiyalum varainilai yinre 
Takaram varftun k&lai ySna. 

None prevents the optional change of 1 to if tlie coming 
word commences with t. Ex. mul + ti tu = mul + titu = mut-ti+u 
or mu titu. 

Note. — t changes to t by sutra 151. 

401. Netiyata niruii yiyalpa kunavum 
Virmmai yalvali virrumai mlaiyalnm 
Pdrral venUt moliyumS rnlave. 

There are words which have a long vowel preceding j and 
have no change in sandhi and also which have the same change 
in non-case-relation sandhi as in case-relation sandhi. Ex. k61 
katitu etc.; puttempappuyanmari etc. 

402. Tolirpeya rellan iolirpeya riyala. 

All verbal nouns ending in I have the same change in 
sandhi as those ending in n. Ex. tul-I-u-k-katitu etc. 

403. Irnlen kilavi veyiliya nilaiyum. 

The standing word irul has the same change in sandhi as 
the word veyil. Ex. irul + kontan = irul-attu k-kontan or inil-ir- 
kontan. 

Note.— Cf. sutras 243, 288 & 378. 

404. Pullnm vallim tolirpeya riyala. 

The words pul and val have the same change in sandhi as 
the verbal nouns ending in 1. Ex. pul + katitu = pul-l-u-k-k- 
katitu etc.; pul-l-u-nintatii etc. 

405. Makka lennum peyamilaik kilavi 
Takkavali yarintu valittalu muritte. 

The standing word makkal sometimes has 1 changed to t, 
though it generally undergoes no change. Ex, makka! +kai = 
makkal kai or makkat-kai, 
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406. Unamk kuriya punariyan maruMir 
Kantuceyar kuriyavai kanninar kolale. 

All the final consonant of the standing 

word undergoes and which are not mentioned in this chapter 
are to be learnt from usuage and ought not to be neglected* 

Pullimayankiyal ends. 

9. Kumyalukarappunariyai 

(Chapter on sandhi when the standing word ends in ii). 

407. Irelui iorumoli yuyiriiota ritaUiota 
Rayiat iotarmoli vanrotar inenrota 
Rdyirit munre yukaran kurukitan. 

There are only six kinds of words where li is found. They 
are treluiiortimoU or words like (nakii) or (irii) made up 
two vowel-consonants, or of one long vowel and one vowel- 
consonant, nyiritotarmoli or words like (varaku) or 

jilffsr (aracu) having a vowel-consonant between the first Vvowel or 
vowel-consonant and the last vowel-consonant, itaiiiotarmoii or 
words like (tejku) or mirgj (ellu) having a sera 

between the first vowel-consonant or vowel and the last vowel- 
consonant, dyiaiiotarmoli or words like ero'*c 0 (e.-.ku) or s^csr 
(ka.%cu) having an aytani between the first vowel or vowel-con- 
sonant and last vowel-consonant, vanrotarmoli or words like 
Off /rtf 0 - (kokku) or (srCQ (ettu) having a voiceless consonant 
betw^een the first vowel-consonant or vowel and the last vowel- 
consonant and menrotarmoli or words like Q^tw^ (tenkii) or 
(enku) having a nasal between the first vowel consonant or 
vowel and the last vowel-consonant. 

408. Avarrul 

Irorrut iotarmoli yitaMioM rdkd» 

The word which has a semi-vowel following the initial 
vowel or vowel consonant and preceding a consonant other than 
the firsrt part of the final vowel-consonant, cannot be regarded as 
iLJtiotar. 

409. Allatu kilappimim verruniaik kannu 
Melld virtiiiyti mitikara niraiyum. 

Both in non’^caso^r elation sandhi and in case-f elation sandhi 
u appears at the end of the above six kinds of words. 
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410. Vallorrut iotarmoli valleluiiu varuvalii 
" Tollai yiyarkai nilaiyalu mtiritie, 

U at the end of vallorruttotarmoli may remain as such if 
the coming word commences with a voiceless consonant. Ex. 
kokku-k-katitlu etc. 

411. Yakaram varuvali yikaran hiriiku 
Mukarak kilavi iuvarai idnrdtu. 

If the coming word commences with y, the final li of the 
standing word is replaced by i. (the shortened i). Ex, naku-f 
yatu = naki-yatu. 

412. Iretuttu moliyu muyirtiotar moliyum 
Verrutnai ydyi norritai yinamikai 
Tdrram ventum valleluttu mikuiu 

In case relation sandhi if treluiiorumoli or uyirtiotar*moli is 
the standing word and the coming word commences with a 
voiceless consonant, the voiceless consonant that precedes u is 
doubled and another voiceles^^iConsonant similar to the initial 
member of the coming inserted after li. Ex. yatu + kal^: 

yattu-k-kal; yattu-c-cevi j muywru-t-talai; kayirru-p-puram, 

413. Orritai yinamikd moUyumd rulave 
Yaiiirai iillai valleluttu mikale^ 

There are, among trelutiorumoU and uyiritotarmoliy words 
which do not undergo the change mentioned in the previous 
sutra, when they sre standing words; nor is the voiceless con- 
sonant similar to the initial member of the coming word is in- 
serted Wter u. Ex. naku + kal = nakukal; varaku + katir = varaku- 
katir. 

414. ' Itaiyorrui iotaru mdytai iotaru 

Natalya yiyala venmandr pulavar. 

When itaiyorruiiotar or dyiatiotar is the standing word, the 
sandhi that takes place is the same as is mentioned in the pre- 
vious sutra. Ex. telku 4- kal = telkiikal ; e.*.ku + katumai = e. %ku 
katumai etc. 

415. Vanrotar moliyu ntenrotar moliyum 
Vania valleluliorritai mikume 

. Mellotrui iotarmoli melUot t^Udm 
' Vdllor rirufi kilatypr r§kum* 



